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SUCCESSORS OF PAN. 


BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 








ONCE long ago, before the gods 

Had left this earth, by stream and forest glade, 
Where the first plow upturned the clinging sods, 
Or the lost shepherd strayed, 


Often to the tired listener’s ear 

There came at noonday or beneath the stars 

A sound, he knew not whence, so sweet and clear, 
That all his aches and scars, 


And every brooded bitterness, 

Fallen asunder from his soul took flight, 
Like mist or darknegs yielding to the press 
Of an unnamed delight, 


A sudden brightness of the heart, 

A magic fire drawn down from paradise, 
That rent the cloud with golden gleam apart; 
And far before his eyes 


The loveliness and calm of earth 

Lay like a limitless dream remote and strange, 
The joy, the strife, the triumph and the_mirth, 
And the enchanted change, 


The wastes and moonlit solitudes, 

And paths of heaven beyond regard or keu, 
The gladness of the hills, and earth cool woods, 
And the thronged life of men. 


And so he followed the sweet sound, 

Till faith had traversed her appointed span, 

And murmured, as he pressed the sacred ground, 
‘It is the note of Pan.” 


Now tho no more by marsh or stream 

Or dewy forest sounds the secret reed— 
For Pan is gone—ah, yet, the infinite dream 
Still lives for them that heed. 


In April when the turning year 

Regains its pensive youth, and a soft breath 
And amorous influence over marsh and mere 
Dissolves the grasp of death, 


To them that are in love with life, 

Wandering like children with untroubled eyes, 
Far from the noise of cities and the strifé, 
Strange flute-like voices rise 


At noon and in the quiet of night 

From every watery waste, and in that hour 

The same strange spell, the same unnamed delight, 
Infolds them in its power ; 


An old world joyousness supreme, 

The noon-like power of an immortal balm, 

The mood touch of the gods, the endless dream, 
The high Lethean calm. 


They see, wide on the eterna! way, 

The services of earth, the life of man ; 
And, listening to the magic cry, they say, 
“Tt is the note of Pan.” 


For long ago, when the new strains 

Of hostile hymns and conquering faiths grew keen, 
And the old gods from their deserted fanes 

Fled silent and unseen, 


So, too, the goat-foot Pan, not less 

Sadly obedient to the mightier hand, 
Cut him new reeds, and in a sore distress 
Passed out from land to land ; 


And lingering by each haunt he knew 

Of fount, or sinuous stream, or grassy marge, 
He set the syrinx to his lips and blew; 

A note divinely large ; 


And all around him on the wet 

Cool earth the frogs came up, and with a smile 
He took them in his hairy hands, and set} 

His mouth to theirs awhile, 


- 


And blew into their velvet throats ; 

And ever from that hour the frogs repeat 
The murmur of Pan’s pipes, the notes 
And answers strange and sweet ; 


And they that hear them are renewed 
By knowledge in some godlike touch conveyed, 
Entering again into the eternal mood 
Wherein the world was made. 
OTTAWA, CANADA. 





MOHAMMEDANISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 








SoME one in America has sent me an extract from the 
New York Tribune, giving an account of the ‘‘ Annual 
Ball of the Mecca Temple,” at which ‘‘ gayly dressed 
women and men in red fezes crowded the boxes” of Mad- 
ison Square Garden, to say nothing of ‘‘ nobles” who 
‘* formed in line” and ‘‘ ate an elaborate supper.” 

A day or two before I received this a Turkish gentle- 
man begged me to tell him all I knew about the Order 
of the Mystic Shrine of Mecca, which professes to be 
affiliated with the Mohammedan order of Bektashi 
dervishes. 

I told him that when I was in Chicago I met a gentle- 
man at a hotel table who wore a badge with the secret 
symbols of the Bektashi dervishes, who told me that it 
was the badge of the Sacred Shrine of Mecca. I asked 
him if he was a Mohammedan, and he said “‘No; nor a 
Christian, either.” I asked him if the society was a 
powerful one, and he said that it was very strong in all 
the great cities in America and Europe, but that no one 
could join i who had not passed through thirty-two 
degrees of masoary. Its headquarters were at Mecca. 
I asked him other questions, to which he answered that 
he was a merchant and did not go very often to the so- 
ciety, which I took to be ‘a polite way of reminding me 
that the society was secret. 

My Turkish friend listened with great interest ; and, 
as he was himself a Bektashi dervish, I asked him what 
he knew about this society in America. He replied that 
he believed it to be a great humbug, if not an ab3olute 
fraud. 

Another friend has given me an official pamphlet of 
the Order of the Sacred Shrine of Mecca, from which I 
gather the following statements. This society keeps the 
Mohammedan festivals, such as Koorban Bayram, and 
reckons time by the Mohammedan year. It asserts that 
its founder was the Caliph Aali in the year 25 of the 
Hegira ; that its object was 
‘to dispense justice and execute punishment upon crim- 
inals who escape theirjust deserts through the tardiness of 
the courts and also to promote religious toleration among 
cultivated men of all nations.’ 

‘The nobles of the Mystic Shrine are sometimes mis- 
taken for howling, whirling or dancing dervishes; but this 
is an error.” 

They are only affiliated with the Bektashi dervishes 
‘whose representative at Mecca isa noble of the Mystic 
Shrine, is the chief officer of the Aali te nple of nobles, and 
was, in 1877, the chief of the order in Arabia.” 

“The order of nobles of the Mystic Shrine in America 
does not;advocate Mohammedanism as a sect, but incul- 
cates the same respect to the Deity here as in Arabia and 
elsewhere.”’ 

“The ritual in use is a translation from the original 
Arabic.” 

*““No noble has ever recanted or weakened in his alle- 
giance who has ever entered the mystic circle. Only an en- 
trance into the Unseen Temple can loosen the golden tie 
that binds him in happy bondage to our Mundane Shrine, 
and even then the sacred cord is not broken; it is simply 
stretched in its faith elastic until its ends touch at and 
reach from an earthly Medina to a heavenly Mecca !’’ 

I might quote much more, bat this article is not 
written to give information in regard to this order. 
With all the information that I haveI am in doubt as to 
whether this is really a Mohammedan order or, as my 
Turkish friend said, a great humbug gotten up for the 
amusement of its members, 

Its costly temples in different cities, the character of 
its membership and the seriousness of its claims do not 
look to me like a mere masquerade in Mohammedan 
dress ; and I write this article simply in the hope of elic- 
iting information, A symposium on this subject might 
not be out of place. 

It is not enough to say that this society does not advo- 
cate Mohammedanism as a sect. The caliph does not. 
He proclaims it as the universal religion. The question 
is, Does this society recognize Mohammed as the prophet 
of God? Itclaims Aali as its founder and his ritual as 


itsown. The Caliph Aali was certainly a Mohammedan 
of the Mohammedans. The Bektashis form a sect which 
is regarded by orthodox Mohammedans as heretical ; but 
they profess to be good Moslems, and so far as I know 
them individually they do have a firm faith in the 
prophet. 

If these gentlemen are Mohammedans well and good. 
No one contests the right of an American to become a 
Moslem or to organize a Moslem seciety ; but the first 
duty of a Mohammedan is to confess his faith and defend 
it. 

If they are uot Mohammedans has it never occurred to 
them that all their parade of Mohammedan rites and cer- 
emonies must be regarded by every true Moslem as an 
insult to his religion, as great an insult as we should re- 
gard it if the Turks parodied the Holy Communion and 
Christian worship? Such a thing could never promote 
fraternity between Christians and Moslems. 

Tam still more in the dark when I read in the pam- 
phlet already mentioned that this society is made up of 
Christians and Israelites as well as Moslems. What kind 
of Christians are they who go through a ritual prepared 
by the Caliph Aali, and perform Mohammedan rites? 
What kind of Moslems are they who unite with Chris- 
tians in such a service? They are cortainly neither true 
Christians nor true Moslems, as we understand Christi- 
auity and Mohammedanism in Constantinople ; and my 
Bektashi friend is as curious as Iam to learn something 
more of this singular combination. 

Another question still is suggested by this pamphlet : 
Is it still the chief object of this society ‘‘ to execute jus- 
tice upon criminals who escape their just deserts through 
the tardiness of the courts?” Iam the more interested 
in this as I see among the names of those present at the 
New York Ballthe most distinguished leaders of another 
secret organization, which rules New York. 

It may be that all the questions which I have suggested 
will seem very absurd to the ‘‘ Nobles of the Sacred 
Shrine of Mecca,” who are initiated into its secrets ; but 
a society which builds temples, gives ‘public balls, and 
publishes pamphlets must be willing to make known its 
general character so that the Christian public may know 
whether it is to be regarded as a friend or an enemy of 
its faith ; whether its parade of Mohammedan ceremonies, 
its affiliations with Bektashi dervishes, and its faith in a 
heavenly Mecca is a masquerade to amuse the uninitiated 
or a profession of faith. 

It would clear the air both here and in America if this 
question could be answered. It is asked in good faith. 
with due respect to the members of this society and with- 
out any desire to pry into secrets which they may hold 
sacred. : 
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REMINISCENCES OF KOSSUTH. 








BY GEN, JAMES GRANT WILSON, 





WHEN I first became acquainted with Louis Kossuth, 
in his Italian home eleven years ago, I had some diffi- 
culty in recognizing the gifted orator, “‘ graced as he 
was with all the power of words,” to whom as a youth, I 
had listened with delight during the winter of 1851-52. 
He was still erect, with somewhat of a military bearing, 
wearing a suit of black, his well-fitting coat buttoned to 
the throat, and a small velvet skullcap, which he raised 
in relating an anecdote of his early days, showing that 
he was quite bald. His slight fringe of hair was snowy 
white, as was the full flowing beard, and not unlike that 
of the poet Bryant’sin his declining days. Kossuth’s 
face was the saddest I ever saw, with the possible ex- 
ception Of President Lincoln's. Later on in our, to me, 
memorable first interview, when deeply interested in 
describing his country’s woes, his countenance changed, 
and the sad expression was replaced by one of righteous 
indignation as the ‘“‘old man eloquent” related in burn- 
ing words, with the slightest possible foreign accent, - 
and with a voice as fine as Gladstone’s, the story of the 
‘‘ oppressor’s wrengs.” 

For three decades the illustrious Hungarian lived in a 
portion of an ancient palace, No, 22, Via dei Mille, in 
Turin, a Piedmontese city founded before the birth of 
Christ, and the almost hereditary seat of political antag- 
onism to the Austrian Hapsburgs. For twenty-three 
years his widowed sister, Louisa Ruttkay, lived with and 
for him. Some slight service which I had rendered to 
her son during our Civil War appeared to commend me 
to the attention of Kossuth, when presented to him by 
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Madame Ruttkay, in addition to the letter of introduc- 
tion from ex-Mayor Kingsland, of New York. The exile 
had recently, he said, celebrated the eighty-second anpi- 
versary of his birth, and the thirty-fourth of his con- 
demnation to death as a traitor to the hated Hapsburgs, 
to whom he proudly exclaimed, ‘‘ With you and through 
you, if you will; without you ard against you, if it 
mustbe.” At the time of my visit the honorable patriot 
was overwhelmed with hundreds of birthday addresses 
received from Hungary and other portions of the Old and 
New World. ‘‘To answer these kind and congratula- 
tory addresses from my troops of friends is no light 
labor,” said Kossuth ; ‘‘ for I cannot duplicate them like 
Fals'aff’s love letters.” Much of his time for many 
years was devoted to the preparation of his Memoirs, 
which, he remarked, were brought down to the year 
1867, avd had in part been published under the title of 
‘*Memoirs of My Exile.” For the reprint of the Eng'ish 
translation by Ferencz Iausz from the original Hunga- 
rian, issued in New York, ‘I have not been paid a single 
penny, nor have I received anything from the London 
publishers of the work,” said Kossuth, who was a Prot- 
estant, and perhaps as well-informed in the public affairs 
of Europe as any person ¢f his time. 

Alluding to the American Civil War, in which his 
nephew, Captain Ruttkay, and many Hungarian friends 
took part on the National side, the Patriot said: ‘The 
requirements of an age create its men,” and then spoke 
in a discriminating manner of Lincoln and Grant. 
Singularly enough, however, of all the men that he met 
in the United States, William H. Seward made the most 
indelible impression on the mind of the brilliant and 
Haml-t-like Hungarian, When the writer referred to 
President Fillmore, to Webster, Choate, to General 
Scott, to Bryant, Irving, and other eminent Americans, 
he would in almost every instance. after briefly charac- 
terizing them, drift back to the New York Senator, of 
whom he related some strange stories in connection 
with proslavery members from the South. Kossuth 
conversing concerning Garfield and Blaine, the soldiers 
Grant, Sherman and Sheridan and Admiral Farragut, 
expressed regret that there appeared to be so much cor- 
ruption among our public men, and his hope that our 
laudable ¢ ffurts to secure Civil Service Reform would be 
successful. On another occasion he remarked, in a se- 
vere and sarcastic tone: “‘ I hear that public virtue dces 
not prevail everywhere and at all times among the 
Americans,” adding, with emphasis: ‘‘ The wealth of a 
nation was once in my hands, but to-day they are empty 
andclean! . . . If I had to choose my place among 
the forces of nature, do you know what I would choose 
to be? 1 wouldbe the dew that falls silently and invisi- 
bly over the face of nature, trampled underfoot and 
unconsidered, but perpetually blessing and refreshing 
all forms of life. ' 

‘* What wonderful changes in your vast country since 
I was there on my flying visit! Most of your prominent 
public men whom I met are now gone, and I shall 
soon follow them. I was the guest in New York of 
Mayor Kingsland, who was in Turin a few years ago ; 
but we were both unwell and only exchanged notes in- 
stead of friendly visits. No one,” he added, ‘‘ knows me 
in Italy ; no one raises his hat to me. I never enter an 
Italian house. I left my country with empty but clean 
hands, and would beg from door to door for Hungary ; 
but I never would accept a penny for myself. To be- 
under obligations to others is the prime evil of life. To 
accomplish something yourself is the prime good. The 
greatest joy is to be found in the sense of achievement. 
I have done my duty to my native land, and when I 
have completed my mission I shall have nothing more to 
live for! ‘I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith.’” 

Webster truly said of this grand old man, “ He is a 
royal fellow.” Except Gladstone, no other illustrious 
personage that I have enjoyed the privilege of knowing 
can for a moment be compared to the Hungarian patriot 
as an energetic and eloquent conversationalist. As a 
public speaker he possessed a wonderful dignity of dic- 
tion. Hisaddress to the United States Senate, full of the 
inspiration of genius, was perhaps never surpassed for 
eloquence in that body, and his speech on Bunker Hill 
displayed the power of a master spirit. At its close he 
paused; and then as if suddenly awakening from the 
spirit of a vision, he exclaimed to the thousands present: 
‘‘ Pardon the emotion, gentlemen, the shades of our 
martyrs passed before my eyes, and I heard the millions 
of my..countrymen once more shouting Liberty or 
death.” ‘It may be doubted if any orator of the nine- 
teenth century surpassed Louis Kossuth, who was alike 
eloquent in five languages—English, French, German, 
Hungarian and Italian. The first named, he informed 
me, he mastered whilein prison. He obtained a gram- 
mar, dictionary and Shakespeare, and without knowing 
a single word, he began to read ‘‘ The Tempest.” Two 
weeks were spent in mastering a single page, as he made 
a rule never to go on reading anything without perfectly 
understanding every word. ‘‘ See,” he said, afterward, 
‘‘ what an instrument in the hand of Providence be- 
came my little knowledge of the English language, 
which I learned because I was forbidden as a prisoner to 
meddle with politics.” 

At the great age of fourscore and eight, when I last 
saw Kossuth, his natural force seemed unabated, and 
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the old-time charm of eloquence lingered in the cadences 
of an unrivaled voice. It was on this occasion that I 
enjoyed the delight of listening to his recitation of a 
Magyar war song, of which the following is a stanza : 
“ Kossuth Lajos azt tiszente, 
Hogy menyen el a Regimentje, 
Ha még egyszer azt Uszeni, 
Mindjajunknak el kell menni, 
Eljen a Naza!” 
* As Kossuth, Louis, once proclaimed, 
That his armies must move onward, 
So once more, if he commands us, 
We must all again march forward. 
Hungary forever!” 

As recently as January, 1889, the venerable patriot 
wrote a most spirited letter which touched the deepest 
chords of the national feeling of his beloved native land, 
in which henever ceased to take the warmest interest, 
by saying that Hungary must have a national army 
with Hungarian colors, Hungarian commanders and 
Hungarian hearts, and that the man was not Hungarian 
who would surrender these rights. Copies of this com- 
munication were placarded throughout the country, 
and, doubtless, greatly weakened Premier Tisza’s influ- 
ence. A month later the exile wrote a charming article 
on Washington, for the centennial number of the 
New York INDEPENDENT. The ovation accorded to 
Kossuth in July, 1890, at his Italian home, by eight hun- 
dred Hungarians on their way to the Paris Exposition, was 
most enthusiastic, Kossuth’s Hymn was sung, and Kos- 
suth’s voice was heard in his last speech, which was alsu 
the patriot’s last appearance in public. His countrymen 
crowded around him, pressed his hand, kissed the hem 
of his garment ; and when he beganto speak with the 
same, or nearly the same voice which produced such an 
impression four decades previous, the warm-hearted Hun- 
garians indulged in most extraordinary manifestations 
of delight. Kossuth, in concluding, promised to return 
to Hungary should he see his countrymen were striving 
with all their might for a just and noble irdependence ; 
‘*but I never wish to see my native land again while it 
is under a king who is also Emperor of Austria.” 

In his last letter to the writer, written in 1892, he said: 

“T am now an old man of ninety, lingering superfluous 
on the stage of this busy world. . . . Iam sorry to hear 
that Mayor Kingsland and Judge McCurdy have passed 
away ; we are all traveling in the same direction, aud my 
wish is that my friends should reach theend of their jour- 
ney less disappointed in the object of their lives than I 
shall be when my hour comes, and I shall pass away an 
exile from my native land. . . . 1 still remember vividly 
William H Seward, and everything concerning the life of 
this most able American statesman interests me.’ 

Kossuth, who disdained the pardon of the Hapsburgs, 
and refused ‘‘to live under the rule of Austria—the 
enemy of my country,” as he exclaimed, with flashing 
efes, was born on the morning of April 27th, 1802, wuich, 
twenty years later, was also General Grant’s birthday, at 
Monok, in the county of Zemplin, where his father was a 
small landbolder of the order of the nobility, and died in 
Turin on March 20th, 1894, from a complication of dis- 
orders which esused such extreme physical pain that no 
sincere friend could have desired that his sufferings 
should be prolonged. It is expected that the patriot who 
died a wanderer without a country, will find a final rest- 
ing place in the capital of his beloved Hungary, and that 
a suitable national monument will mark his grave in 


~Buda-Pesth. 


Of Louis Kossuth, one of the historic men of the time, 
and among the most prominent and picturesque figures 
of the century, who, on the occasion of his visit to this 
country, was accorded a welcome second only to that 
extended to Lafayette, Rufus Choate said, in August, 
1852: 

‘On the fifth day of December last there came to this 
land a man of alien blood, of foreign and unfamiliar hab- 
its, costume and accerts, yet the most eloquent of speech 
according tv his mode, the most eloquent in his history 
and circumstances, the most eloguent in his mission and 
topics, whom the world has for many ages seen, and began 
among us a brief sojourn—began, say rather, a brief and 
strangely eventful pilgrimage which is just now conclud- 
ed. Imperfect in his mastery of our tongue, bred in a 
school of tas'e and general culture, with which our Anglo- 
Saxon training has little affinity and little sympathy, the 
representative and impersonation, tho rot, I believe, the 
native child of a race from the East, planted some centu- 
ries agoin Europe; but Oriental still, as ever, in all but 
Christianity, the pleader of a cause in which we might 
seem to be as little concerned as in the story of the love of 
Pelops, or of that of Troy divine, coming before us even 
such, that silvery voice, that sad, abstracted eye, before 
which one image seemed alone to hover, one procession tobe 
passing—the fallen Hungary—‘the unnamed demigods,’ her 
thousands of devoted sons ; that full soul laboring with one 
emotion, has held thousands and thousands of all degfees of 
susceptibility—the coldness and self control of the East, 
the more spontaneous sympathies of the West, the masses 
in numbers without number, women, scholars, our greatest 
names in civil places, by the seashore, in banquet hall, in 
halls of legislatiov, among the memories of Bunker Hill, 
everywhere—be has he'd all with a charm as absolute as 
that with which the ancient mariner kept back the bridal 
guests after the music of the marriage feast had begun. 
The tribute of tears and applaudings, the tribute of sym- 
pathy and of thoughts too deep for applaudings, too deep 
for tears, have attested his sway. For the first time since 
the transcendent genius of Demosthenes strove with the 
downward age of Greece, or since the prophets of Israel 
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announced each tone of the hymn grander and sadder 
than before, the successive footfalls of the approach- 
ing Assyrian, beneath whose spear the law should 
cease and the vision be seen no more, our eyes, our hearts, 
have drunk the sweetest, most monrnful, most awful of 
the words which man may utter or may ever hear—the elo- 
quence of an expiring nation.” 
New YorE City. 
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THE TEMPERANCE SITUATION IN IOWA. 





BY JOEL W. SMITH, M.D. 


In 1882 the people of Iowa, by a majority of about 30,- 
000, amended the State Constitution so as to forbid the 
future manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors as a 
beverage. The Legislature was authorized to enact the 
necessary laws to enforce the change. The vote was 
taken at a special or non-partisan election. In recording 
the action of one branch’ of the Legislature there oc- 
curred, it appeared, a simple clerical error in including 
a few words that had been stricken out. Upon that 
question the Supreme Court decided the vote of the peo- 
ple null and void—refusing even to receive any testimony 
outside of the record—which was unworthy of a court 
that had the power to receive other testimony that was 
abundant to show the true state of the facts. Party pol- 
itics probably had much to do with such a decision 
against the vote of the people. Only one judge voted to 
set aside the clerical error, and he was the only one ever 
re-elected. 

The next Legislature—biennial—was elected with spe- 
cial reference to carrying out the vote of the people, of 
June 27th, 1882, a red letter day in Iowa. There wasa 
large Republican ma jority in each branch of the Legisla- 
ture, and Wm. Larrabee was elected Governor. A law 
was passed prohibiting the manufacture, sale or gift of 
alcoholic liquors as a beverage. It went into effect 
July, 1884, Since that time there have been no legal 
saloons in Iowa ; but in some of the larger cities and in 
some counties, especially where there is a large foreign- 
born population, the law has not been enforced, as no 
power except the local officers was provided to enforce 
it. In at least three-fourths of the counties, the law 
has been as well enforced as other criminallaws. Where 
experience showed the law to be defective, amendments 
and additions were made, until the law was a reason- 
able success. Its effects were a steady decrease in the 
number of inmates in all the prisons, in the amount of 
criminal court expenses and pauper taxes, 

Prohibition was never considered a test of Republican- 
ism ; but from seventy to eighty per cent, of the party 
were Prohibitionists in Iowa, The balance of the former 
large Republican majority was made up of those who 
preferred license or local option to Prohibition. 

In the early years of the party most of the Germans 
were Republicans. After the passage of stringent pro- 
hibitory laws they gradually went over to the Demo- 
cratic Party, as the friend and ally of the saloon. The 
Republican majority in the Legislature grew smaller, so 
that it became difficult to make Prohibition any more 
stringent and also to enforce it, especially where license 
Republicans were numerous. Extreme or radical Pro- 
hibitionists soon began to complain of the failure of the 
Republicans to strengthen and enforce Prohibition. They 
also began to vote a Third Party or Prohibition ticket. 
That weakened the dominant Party still more, and in 
1889 Horace Boies, a Republican until the party enacted 
the Prohibition laws, was elected as a Democratic Gov- 
ernor, and re-elected in 1891. This was done largely by 
the votes of license Republicans. Governor Boies did 
what he could well do to weaken and destroy the pro- 
hibitory laws by the general use, or rather abuse, of the 
pardoning power in the case of fines and imprisonment. 

Republican leaders were naturally alarmed. The State 
Central Committee has within a few years come under 
the control of the license wing of the party. At the last 
State Republican Convention this fact was conspicuous 
in the organization, if not in the suppression of Prohibi- 
tion delegates. The resolution—the 13th—upon temper- 
ance was ambiguous, but the party was successful—as 
nearly everywhere last November—electing Governor 
Jackson over Governor Boies, and a large Third Party 
vote. The present Legislature is largely Republican ; 
but it is claimed in Resolution 13 to promise some so- 
called ‘‘ relief” to the rebellious cities and counties, or 
‘* places where prohibition is not, never has been, and it 
is claimed never can be enforced.” The so-called 
**mulct” law passed the Senate by a vote of 26 to 24. 

In cities of 5,000 or upward a license requires the peti- 
tion of a majority of the voters who voted at the last 
election, and every one within fifty feet of the place. 
Cities and towns of less than 5.000 require a petition of 
65 per cent. of all who voted at the last election, All 
places where liquor is sold—except druggists with per- 
mits—are to be assessed a $600 yearly license, and it is a 
lien on the property. A $3,000 bend is required. The 
prohibitory law applies then unless the license is paid 
quarterly in advance. The $600 is divided equally be- 
tween the city or town and the county. There is to be 
but one place of entrance or exit; the bar is to be in 
plain sight; there are to be no seats or screens of any 
kind, and no women are allowed to be there. 

The law is drawn so as to be very stringent, Having 
a United States license is sufficient evidence to assess the 
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$600 against the holder of it and the owner of the prop- 
erty. Towns and cities can add to the $600. It is really 
a local option law. Saloon men are not quite agreed as 
to its effect_upon them and their business. It will tend 
to stop the sale in so many places illegally. The eff ct 
upon the prohibitory law of the State is not so easy to 
foresee, but it is to be feared that it will be to weaken 
prohibition ; still some think its final effect will be the 
other way. 

The House has passed a bill to resubmit the saloon 
question to another vote of the people. If it passes this 
and the next Legislature, it cannot be voted upon before 
1896, as an amendment to the Constitution. If carned, 
no future Supreme Court will be likely to set it aside. 

The Indiana Supreme Court decision to hold saloons 
and real estate where located responsible for all damage 
to surrounding property from the presence of the saloon, 
will soon find a place in Iowa courts. 

CHARLES CITY, Ia. 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE INDIANS. 


BY WILLIAM PENN REDMAN, 











By strangely inaccurate and exaggerated statistics, 
the Roman Catholics are claiming great ascendency 
among the Indians, 

First of all, their figures of the total Indian population 
are conflic'ing and extravagant. The Sacred Heart Re- 
view, Boston, February 24th, gives the number of In- 
dians in the United States as 336 812,and The Catholic 
Universe, February 17th, gives the same number; but 
‘‘Sadlier's Catholic Almanac” for 1894, gives 403,908, 
and ‘* Hoffman’s Catholic Almanac” gives 303 408. in 
each of which footings the Island of Vancouver is in- 
cluded, with 35,000 Indians. Deducting Vancouver from 
both of the last totals, we have 368,908 and 268.408, 
neither of which agrees with those of the two news- 
papers, just quoted, nor with those of the Indian Bureau 
for 1892, which make our total Indian population, 
248 340. 

Moreover, Sadlier gives 4,000 ‘‘ Mexican half-breeds ” 
in the Diocese of Brownsville, Texas, calling them In- 
dians, and ‘** Hoffman’s Almanac” gives 40 000 of the 
same class, in the same diocese, who are rated as In- 
dians, and both Almanacs give 10,000 ‘* Mexican half- 
breeds” whom they call Indians, inthe Diocese of Dallas, 
Texas. In one Almanac, there are 14,000 Indians in 
Texas, and in the other 50.000; but the United States 
Census gives 704 ‘‘ civilized Iadians” in Texas, and the 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
gives only 290 Indians in the ‘*Lone Star” State. Is it 
said that the Mexican population of Texas are all part 
Indian? They are not so regarded in the United States 
Census, in 1870, 1880 and 1890, nor by the Indian Bu- 
reau, and how about the discrepancy between 14,000 and 
50,000? 

The Sacred Heart Review says: 

‘‘ Of the 17,510 Indians in the Diocese of Natchez, only 434 
are Catholics.” : 

Everybody knows that there is no such number of 
Indians in Mississippi, for the whole State is comprised 
in the Diocese of Natchez. The United States Census 
gave 2,036 ‘ civilized Indians” in Missi:sippi, but none 
of them are now recognized by the Indian Bureau as 
belonging to the Indian population of the United States. 
Turning to both the above Almanacs, we find the total 
Roman Catholic population of Mississippi is given 
at 17,510, of whom none are reported as Indians, altho 
two ‘schools for Indians,” with 141 pupils, are re- 
ported. 

Taking the Roman Catholic estimates of the Indian 
population of other States and the blunders seem quite 
as unpardonable : 

INDIANS IN WISCONSIN. 





DIOCESES. SADLIER. HOFFMAN. 
ROB FIG ook sin cdr ediese5ncesesey 35,000 35,000 
EELS SPEC Fee E 41,000 4,000 
MOR Set iscenscinaeinssccanand 76,000 39,000 





The absurdity of both estimates is seen when they are 
compared with the carefully collated figures of the 
Indian Bureau, viz. : 9,265. The figures are preposterous 
in both Almanacs : 

INDIANS IN NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA. 








DIOCESES. SADLIER. HOFFMAN. 
SRI a 5. concen pe o5eesonschos 81,000 8,000 
WE IN i obs ikce b5 da cai ne seevecees 23,308 28,308 

OG cicicvniioss+ccss innee seeee 104,308 31,308 





Statistics of the Indian Bureau, 26,319. Was there 
ever grosser bungling? 

To the Indian Territory and Oklahoma both Almanacs 
give 100.000 Indians. The Indian Bureau says 83,294. 
To Washington both Almanacs give 16 000 Indians, The 
Indian Bureau says, 9,511 Indians. We omit other dis- 
crepancies in the States. 

Doubtless some of the foregoing estimates are cases of 
mere carelessness—bungling errata; but when tables 
are published which are sure to be quoted all over the 
world, such negligence is not without criminality. No 
tyro should be intrusted with such work. 

The case is more serious when we look at the columns in 


we 
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the tables which give the number of Indians claimed to 
be Roman Catholics. 








STATES AND DIOCESES. SADLIER. HorrMan. 
BPA go noe 6050s 4b Fedee ceocce 450 450 
Texas. 

Brownsville...........ssee0. Ree tat. 40,000 

BEI Sci ciweanees ae octtess. 10,000 10,000 
Michigan. 

Grand Rapids............... ‘ 2,500 2,500 

Marquette..... gosass chewias® n 3,000 3,000 
Wisconsin. 

I oaipnavaeredivenesis 1,400 1,400 

RUNG ds<cciescscusscccers 1,800 1,800 
N. and 8. Dakota. 

JamestOwD ..........eeceeeees 1,000 7,000 

PDs osccscnesinctocens 6,000 6,000 
Ind. Ter. and Oklahoma......... 5,000 5,000 
WO 66455 cece cia xg onceicis not reported very few 
Idaho..... Baaserteeeea eanshate’ 1,100 1,100 
MS aap ctuodadveceves canes Clee eh oe, 

ION cs Gatanivicnccscce 6,000 6,000 
ERE Sea rEg DR Re 5,000 5,000 
TENE Bis vinceercvesevevese« 8,000 8,000 
MID ss: <s wWaceccevewi tack 1,500 600 

NE ks chadh écigabbos sagen 58,750 97,850 





A disagreement of about 40,000. 

In analyzing the table, we see at once that the 50,000 
in Texas must he discarded, for reasons already given. 

In Michigan 5,500 are claimed ; but the Indian Bureau 
reports only 7.428 in all, There are numerous Presby- 
terian and Methodist Indian missions in that State, and 
it will not be allowed that the Roman Catholics have 
four-fifths of all the Indians there. Many of the Indians 
are yet pagan. 

The estimate for Wisconsin says 3,200 out of 9,265 in 
the State. About right, probably. 

In the two Dakotas, 13,000 are claimed by Hoffman 
and 7,000 by Sadlier—a great discrepancy. The larger 
number is one-half of all the Indians in the State (26,319), 
according to the Indian Bureau. The smaller number is 
probably nearer the truth. Three years ago the Catholic 
Year Book gave 4,600. It is known that Bishop Hare’s 
Episcopal Indians comprise 2 000 enrolled communicants 
—equal to 6,000 adherents ; and, besides them, are many 
Presbyterian and Congregational Indians, and Bishop 
Walker’s Episcopal Indians in North Dakota. 

In Indian Territory and Oklahoma, both Almanacs, in 
their tables say 5,000,but in their diocesan statistics,2.560. 
The latter is probably about right. The ‘Civilized 
Tribes” have few Catholics, 

In Washington, 6,900, out of a total of 9,511, according 
to the Indian Bureau, are claimed to be Roman Catho- 
lics—too large a portion; for the Yakimas are known to 
be largely Methodists, and almost all the Indians west of 
Puget Sound are associated with Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational churches. ; 

In Oregon, 5,000 are claimed to be Roman Catholics ; 
but the Iudian Bureau knows of only 4,730 Indians in 
the State, and two Indian reservations with about 2,000 
Indians, are well known to have no Roman Catholics, 
and two other reservations are supposed to be evenly 
divided. 

California must be allowed to have more Roman Cath- 
olic Indians than are claimed in eithér Almanac, and 
Arizona also. : 

The following may be presumed to be a fair table of 
Roman Catholic Indians : 








States. { Est. | Remarks. 
Arizona...... 4,000 | Allowing all the Papagoes to hold a nom- 
| inal relation to that Church. 
Michigan....; 3,000 |Full enough. 
Wisconsin....| 3,200 (A fair estimate. 
N. and 8S. Da-| 
KOCH, oc veces | 6,000 |A large portion of the Sioux are yet pa- 


} gans, and many are Protestants. 


Ind. Ter. and) 
Oklahoma..) 2,560 |The figures reported by the bishops, in 
} th Almanacs. 
Wyoming....| 200 |Certainly very few. 
Idaho........., 900 |The Nez Perces are almost entirely Pres- 
byterians. 
Montana.....| 4,000 |Most of the Indians in Montana are yet 


pagans, 

Washington.| 4,000 (Quite) enough. : 

Oregon.......| 1,800 |Giving all the Grand Ronde and half of 

the Siletz, the Umatillas, and two-thirds 

| of the remaining Indians, to the Roman 
er il Catholics. 

New Mexico. | 7,000 {Very few,. except the Pueblos, and of 
| these many are not Roman Catholics. 
| The Zuni number 1,600, none of whom 

are of that faith. Same is true of some 
| other Pueblos. 

California ves 4,000 |Giving all the Mission Indians, 2.633; Yu- 
| mas, 3; and over 1,000 others—scat- 

: | tered—to the Roman Catholics. 

Minnesota... | 3,000 /This State was omitted in the Almanacs. 
| This number is reported in statistics of 
| the diocese comprising the Indians. 








@aNSAas....... | 250 /|Diocesan figures. 
New York...| 800 |St. Regis Indians, reported by the Diocese 
| of Ogdensburg. 
Maine........ 400 |Reported by the diocese, 900. Indian Bu- 
reau gives 410 Indians in Maine. 
i ee | 45,110 | 





labors in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, out of 
25,000 Indians they can claim about 9,000. 

More than fifty yeurs have elapsed since Father De 
Smet traversed the vast region from Kansas to the Brit- 
ish line, baptizing the Indians by thousands. Now, out 
of over 40,000, about 10,000, according to liberal esti- 
mates, may be called Catholics. 

It is not to the credit of the Protestant Churches that 
they cannot show as large a number of Indian adherents 
as the Roman Catholic Church. This important field 
has been too slightly cultivated by either the Catholic 
or the Protestant Church. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 
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SHALL WE HAVE A CONTINENTAL SUNDAY? 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 





I wAs reading lately of a Continental Sunday. It was 
@ city in the interior of France, numbering some eighty 
thousand. It wasaspecimen Continental city, almost 
untouched by the visits of foreigners. So it was a good 
place in which to study a purely Continental Sunday, 
as such Sundays are. 

Well, it was Sunday morning, and early the cathedral 
bells rang out. But tho the cathedral bells rang ont, 
they did not ring ina Sunday rest from toil and a Sunday 
quietness. Here, clanged the blacksmith’s hammer, 
there, creaked and groaned the market wagons, as, in 
long procession, they passed through the streets. The 
markets were all opened, and specially decked out for 
Sunday, and thronged and noisy with buyers and with 
sellers. Yonder, a building is in process of erection, 
and the workingman’s trowel is spreading the mortar, 
and the workingman’s unresting toil is lifting the huge 

stones and settling them into their places. The usual 
week-day commerce is also being carried on, and, as tho 
Sunday were the same as auy other day, unrested men 
are driving unrested horses tugging at heavy loads. 
Some hundred factories are in the town, and the chim- 
nies of them belch the usual week-day smoke, and the 
workers beneath them are plying, as unremittingly as 
ever, their usual week-day handicrafts. Every shop door 
is flung apart and business in the shops gues on. Of 
course the liquor places are open; and of course, also, 
the theaters are welcoming, and the siznboards of the 
theaters display special attractions for the Sunday amuse- 
ment. 

Broken only for some, by a brief visit to the parish 
church or to the cathedral—and it is always a Roman 
Catholic cathedral which stands amid such Suaday des- 
ecration—the scepter of an iron and relentless toil 
stretches itself over the wearied brains and backs of the 
army of workers. 

Studying the tking here in this inland Continental 
city, we see that a Continental Sunday is not much dif- 
ferent from a Continental Monday or a Continental Satur- 
day. 

At five o’clock on the Sunday afternoon most of the 
factories and shops close. Such a poor shred of the 
Sunday rest is yielded to the tired artisan; but drinking 
places and theaters do not close, and the workingman 
hurries to them, and the Sunday night is a night of 
utterly secular amusement and frequency of debauch- 
ery. ‘*The loss of spiritual rest, the lack of moral train- 
ing and the constraining influence of the Sabbath, which 
is so beneficial when it is wont to be observed, lets loose 
the foulest passions of the human heart, and the most 
revolting facts stand out stark with unblushing 
horror.” 

Think a moment now of the various value of a rightly 
observed non-Continental Sunday. 

Notice the hygienic value of a real periodic rest-day. 

‘““Here you begin on Moaday morning your ordinary 
toil, and you sink, in the level of your vitality, a certain 
degree Yousleep Monday night, and rise on Tuesday 
morning a little below the level you had on Monday morn- 
ing. You go down on Tuesday. Yousleep [Tuesday night 
and rise not quite tothe level you had Tuesday morning. 
And so, as the week progresses, you rise somewhat by the 
rest of each night, but on Saturday you are at your lowest. 
Then come Saturday night’s sleep, Sunday’s rest and Sun- 
day night’s sleep, and by these you are lifted to the origi- 
nal level tobegin your new week where you began your 
first one. You go down again, and you cume up to the old 
level once more. And so while you have a weekly day of 
rest, you can labor on for 2 long time and retain your elas- 
ticity. Kut suppose you haveno Sunday. You begin your 
second week where you end your first week. You go down 
a constantly descending incline plane. You begin your 
third week where you end your second. You begin your 
fourth week where you end your third. There is no rising 
to your original level. And in about seven years most 
men break down under that arrangement of their time.” 

Nearly all the railroads between the oceans reduced 
their Sunday freight trains from one-half to two-thirds 
in May and June in the year 1889. ‘‘ A financial suc- 
cess.”; ‘a great saving to the roads”; ‘‘men earn as 
much as before and are greatly pleased”; ‘‘ we are doing 
in six days the work of seven, and doing it successfully”; 
such confessions were made by the business managers 
of the roads, illustrating, how vividly, the economic 
value of the Sunday rest-day. 

Consider the moral value of aSunday rest-day. Ithink 
these sentences, from D2 Tocqueville’s ‘‘ Democracy in 
America,” worthy the most heedful attention by every 
patriot : 

‘“¢ A people never so much needs to be theocratic [recog 
nizing God and his law] as when it is most democratic 
[when the people itself becomes the law-making power].”’ 
‘*No sooner do men despair of living forever than they are 
disposed to act as if they were to exist for a single day.” 
“ Christianity’ must be maintained at any cost in the bosom 
of modern democracies.”. ‘‘Despotism may govera with- 
out faith, but liberty cannot.” “What cin be done with 
a people who are their own masters if they be not sub- 
missive to the Deity ?” 

And the Sunday rest-day is a law of Deity. Break it, 
annul it, spurn it, and your ordered liberty degenerates 
into an archaic license. ‘‘ Sunday is the core of our civ- 
ilization,” wrote Mr, Emerson, 
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It cannot be denied, I think, that there are many influ- 
ences at work among us tending toward the continental- 
izing of our American Sunday. 

First and foremost, as such secularizing and demoral- 

izing influence, I put the Sunday secular newspaper. 
There is no more pervasively immoral—I do not say im- 
moral as tending directly to vice, but immoralas tending 
steadily toward a non-recognition of God and the claims 
of conscience—there is no more pervasively immoral 
influence than this, Into the Sunday it tumbles all the 
secularities—political, commercial, social, theatrical, 
scandalous. It will give men no rest. Itself blatantly 
defying the Lord's Day, it is determined to make every 
one else defy it. For the secular Sunday press there is 
neither Sunday nor the recognition of it. It steadily 
takes its stand, and must, for very consistency’s sake, 
take its stand on the side of Sunday desecration rather 
than on the side of Sunday rest and quiet and keeping. 
It is a vast power ; and by the fact of its Sunday issue 
as well as, too often, by its sort of contents on Sunday, 
it stands for anything else than God and law and a safe 
and law-abiding liberty. I fear me much for the moral 
result to a generation brought up on the Sunday secular 
newspaper. As a Christian pastor I have seen its blight- 
ing influences on too many, evenChristian families, to 
think of it in any other way than as a most strenuous 
hostility to all our American Sunday means and con- 
serves. 

Another main influence toward the continentalizing 
of Sunday—and especially in our new West—is the Sun- 
day theater. It is the sort of theater usually mostim- 
morally audacious. It cleans out every notion of Sun- 
day as a holy day, making it only, and most secu- 
larly, a holiday. It has no thought of God, and is 
steadily doing its best toward blotting the thought of 
God outof the people’s minds and hearts. 

Another main influence toward the continentalizing 
of our Sunday is the too frequent municipal attitude 
toward the Sunday liquor traffic. ‘‘ Liquor and leisure 
never meet but for mischief.” Dr. Crafts traces thus 
the development of the Continental Sunday, and I do not 
think his tracing can be historically disputed—‘‘ Holy 
day, holiday, work day, Devil’s day, despot’s day.” I 
know a city where there are the wisest and the sternest 
laws compelling the closing of saloons on Sunday. But 
the executive of that city publicly announces he does 
not propose to execute such laws, If it were not for 
an alert Law and Order League, which, through 
the municipal courts, compels the enforcement of the - 
laws, the Saloon would, at least so far forth as this law 
is concerned, triumphantly and outbreakingly rule. 
What fearful influence toward the demolition of Sunday 
such municipal attitude! Is this city, I just now think 
of, asolitary exception in municipal attitude toward the 
Sunday-despoiling liquor traffic? 

Let us remember that sentence of Mr. Emerson’s, 
‘* Sunday is the core of our civilization.” As we value 
our liberties for ourselves, our children, and our chil- 
dren’s children, let us maintain, defend, preserve the 
American Sunday, and refuse to have imported a Conti- 
nental one. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





KOSSUTH AND THE RABBI. 
BY GEORGE ALEXANDER KOHUT. 


KossuTH always endeavored to unite Jew and Gentile 
by the wholesome influence of a common Cause, and on 
several occasions strongly emphasized the fact that the 
Jew had fought, bled and died in his country’s service 
and should be held in universal esteem in consequence. 
His generous sentiments in favor of Jews and Judaism 
won for him the affectionate regard and eternal grati- 
tude of our co-religionists. 

The following remarkable incident may serve asa 
noteworthy contribution tothe biography of this brilliant 
diplomat and soldier : 

Kossuth’s father was an advocate, and lived in a 
northern district of Hungary, where the Jews who emi- 
grated from Poland made a permanent settlement. 
There are to be found the sects of the Chassidim—the 
long mantles, fur caps, curly locks, and other exterior 
peculiarities which distinguish not only the strangers 
from the‘natives, but also the bigots from the somewhat 
less orthodox Jews. 

Against the Rabbi of Ujhely, ‘‘ who stood far and 
wide in the special odor of piety and holiness,” Kossuth’s 
father hada vexatious animosity, the reason of which is 
unknown ; it lasted a long time, however, as is usually 
the case in Hungary, where the people are so provokingly 
obstinate, until the death of the attorney Kossuth, fol- 
lowing shortly that of two of his sons, ended the unhap- 
py dispute. The superstitious Jews, convinced that their 
death was the result of the Rabbi's curse, soon spread the 

report ; andeven the Catholics and Calvinists became 
timorous before the Rabbi’s might, and the sick and 
afflicted of all denominations poured in upon the Jewish 
divine that they might be healed through the wonderful 
virtue at his command. The Rabbi enjoyed a wide 
popularity and universal regard. He was an intelligent 
man, and successfully utilized the misguided belief of 
his fellow-citizens and the uncultivated of the vicinity, 
like the thaumaturgists of other religions. 
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The attorney’s wife, fearing that her last son, Louis 
Kossuth, would also fall a victim to the Rabbi’s curse, 
was prompted by her motherly anxiety to call on the 
bearded monster and beseech his forgiveness for the in- 
justice which he had suffered at her husband’s hands. 
The Rabbi, whose consideration and influence had first 
to be gained, was affable and obliging, and the hoary- 
headed priest became so gentle and condescending that 
the widow begged him to bless her son. 

The wise Rabbi delayed in gratifying her wishes ; he 
contemplated the youth for a time. Intelligence and 
vivacity were then already his distinguishing pecularities, 
but more than this, perhaps the circumstance was 
in his favor that Louis did not regard him with defiance 
and disdain, nor did he exbibit that reserve which bor- 
ders on aversion. 

The Rabbi laid his hands upon the head of the child 
and blessed him. This was considered an occurrence of 
such import in that region, thatthe family of Kossuth 
carefully noted the biblical verse quoted by the Rabbi 
(Psalm 60: 6): ‘t Nathata liréécha nés chithnosés mipné 
koshet /’—** Thou hast given a banner to them that fear 
Thee, that it may be displayed because of the truth.” 

The Rabbi selected this verse because it contained the 
word koshet. We kuow about these word-plays of the 
Talmudists. Koshet means truth ; but the ingenious in- 
terpreters punned on the word and explained thus: 
‘*Thou has given to those of Thy choice a banner, that 
it may be displayed because of Kossuth” (to be pro- 
nounced with the Hungarians Koshut). 

The Rabbi of Ujhely impressed furthermore ypon tbe 
mind of the lad not to entertain ill-feeling toward the 
poor Jews, and afterward Louis Kossuth distinguished 
himself in his school by his tolerant spirit. The fact that 
he actually survived added more weight to the Rabbi’s 
words. As Louis Kossuth entered upon his more exten- 
sive political career he expressed himself in liberal terms 
about the situation of the Jews, and frequently have the 
religious and devout told the story. The cited psalm 
was frequently discussed and explained in the synagogs 
by the most ingenious speculations ; even the discovery 
of the word itself in the Holy Writ confirmed the belief 
of divine intervention and special favor. The Rabbi’s 
blessing consecrated the great patriot in the eyes of 
Israel ; and who can say but that this very benediction 
prolongedshis life and vigor to the venerable age which 
crowned his earthly pilgrimage? 

New YorK CIry. 
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REMINISCENCES OF DEAN STANLEY. 


BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 








STANLEY himself, in public, was never at a loss, but 
often at a disadvantage. 

When he first came up to London as Dean of West- 
minster, he was a very poor extempore speaker. He 
often looked in atour C. C. C. (Curate’s Clerical Club) 
meetings, honored at that time by F. D. Maurice, Dean 
Plumptre, Llewellyn Davies, Dean Alford, Principal 
Wace, J. R. Green, and many others. Alas! nearly 
‘*all are gone, the old familiar faces !” 

The young clergy aired their opinions on all subjects 
theological at the C. C, C., and the older prophets deliv- 
ered themselves on the platform of sympathy and equal- 


__ ity and fraternity. 


~ Staniey_at that time was a very confused orator: his 
parentheses were bewildering, and, unlike Lord Brough- 
ton, he did not always extricate himself from the 
mazes he wove. 

But he became very dear to us all, and in his uncon- 
strained conversation he was always most clear and 
luminous. 

The C.C. C. was a reaction against the stiff and elderly 
solemnities and orthodoxies of the well-known St. James’, 
Piccadilly, Clerical Conference. I have heard Stanley 
labor through a disjoi~ted speech there in quite a painful 
manner. But he deliberately broke himself there first to 
the art of public speaking. He would never be beaten, 
never sit down till he had got out his meaning by hook 
or bycrook. He did not evade—he courted opportunities 
there and elsewhere of practicing an art he did not 
naturally possess, until at last, after incessant discipline 
in the inane convocation discussions, he became one of 
the most formidable, and, in convocation, certainly one 
of the most crushing of polemical debaters. 

Stanley had the sincerest admiration for Ernest 
Renan, coupled with the keenest sense of his defects; 
but the two men got on admirably well. I remember a 
dinner given to M. Renan, on which occasion I sat next 
but one to him, and the Dean of Westminster sat oppo- 
site. The great writers soon engaged in a warm intey- 
change of anecdote and repartee, and the whole table 
listened with the utmost delight to the two most illustri- 
ous persons present, exhibiting the rare phenomenon of 
great wits, both at their ease and at their best in each 
other’s society ; but the piquancy lay in the fact that 
Renan could not speak or understand English, and the 
Dean had to converse in French. It was the most fear- 
fully and wonderfully made French I ever listened to, a 
shocking accent, vow savay cur jammy, and so on; but 

the impetuous Dean was inconceivably voluble and 
ready, and, above all the unscrupulous literal translation 
of English idioms into French, was courageous beyond 
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praise ; but somehow Renan understood it. The Dean’s 
was the triumph of mind not only over matter, but over 
grammar, idiom, everything; but the result was a sus- 
tained and extremely animated conversation, into which 
Renan cut in his own inimitable manner with the neatest 
epigram and the most courteous pleasantry. 

Stanley’s recognition of Renan was open and fearless, 
In the noses of the English clergy, Renan’s ‘‘ Vie de 
Jesus” was malodorous; but for that reason, perhaps, 
when he came to England, the Dean offered him the 
hospitality of the Abbey. It was enough for a man to 
be down for Stanley to be at his side. He supported 
impartially Voysey, Le Pére Hyacinthe, Pusey, Jowett, 
Colenso, or any one else whenever he thought they were 
unjus'ly attacked. He never exhibited the smallest 
approval of any attempts on my part to restate, or put 
into greater clearness, the Maurician theology; and I 
have reason tosuppose that he disliked the line I adopted 
in ‘Thoughts for the Times”; but he remained my true 
friend and adviser to the end. 

I do not think Stanley much liked any one to put into 
clearness any theological doctrine, and he seldom ap- 
proved. of any such statement, except when made by 
himself. The people whom Stanley really liked among 
the young clergy, with the one exception of Green, who 
had few theological and many historical points of con- 
tact with him, were not the men of more positive, but 
the men of less positive, minds than his own. As far as 
I know, Stanley never adopted or favored the ‘‘ad- 
vanced” ideas of younger men, altho always ready to 
train them, and impart to them his own. He was a 
great helper to the receptive mind, but no friend to any 
new doctrine or policy unless originated by himself. 

I may be doing the dear and honored Dean an injus- 
tice, but I do not think, altho he quoted him with ap- 
proval, that he was ever quite appreciative of F. W. 
Robertson. Robertson’s theology, was, in fact, in ad- 
vance of Dean Stanley’s. The Brighton preacher bad a 
power of formulation and a sense of its need, neither of 
which belonged to the gifted Dean in anything like the 
same degree. I am quite aware that in saying this I am 
skating on thin ice, and I shall be very glad to be cor- 
rected in my estimate. The Dean was a great strategist, 
positively destructive, only negatively and indirectly 
constructive. But he always fought fair, and he was 
always on the side of freedom and national breadth of 
sympathy. A 

When Colenso was under a ban, Dean Stanley invited 
him to preach in the Abbey. The Bishop of London had 
forbidden him the diocese, but Westminster Abbey was 
extra episcopal. Colenso declined ; but Stanley’s honor- 
able temper comes out in a letter which he wrote to me, 
January ist, 1875. I had written to ask him whether he 
thought I was justified in opposing the Bishop of London 
(then Bishop Jackson), who wished to prevent me from 
addressing the Sunday League Society, on Sunday night, 
in Mr. Moncure Conway’s chapel, Finsbury. Stanley 
recommended me to fight. Wrote the Dean: 

“‘ My dear Haweis :—I quite appreciate your difficulty, and 
also the strength of your position ; but as you ask my ad- 
vice, I will give it briefly: 

‘It seems to me that in the present state of things it is 
very desirable that the more liberal clergy should not do 


anything needlessly in opposition to the wishes of their 
Bishops. 

“Had I been in the Diocese of London, I think (quite 
independently of the legal power of inhibition vested in 
the Bishop) that I should not have invited the Bisbop of 
Natal in direct opposition to the Bishop of London’s 
wishes. As it was, you will have observed that I went out 
of my way in a manner which was half inconsistent with 
the absolutely independent position which I hold, to dep- 
recate the appearance of such a construction. And I had 
arranged, as the Bishop knew, that the invitation should 
be fixed at such a time as would not, but for the unex- 
pected incident of Stopford Brooke’s chapel, have come 
into collision even with an episcopal opinion of the Bishop 
of London. 

“IT should, therefore, if I were you, state the extreme 
inconvenience of submission to the Bishop’s advice, the 
obvious danger to the Church of such interventions as 
exclude the outlying classes, which we wish to influence 
for good—occasioned by such an unfavorable exhibition of 
the Church’s attitude ; the free license given to the High 
Church party to exhibit their modes of attraction by pro- 
cessions and the like on Sundays as well as week-days 
(such, at least, I presume to be the case), and then add 
that, reserving for yourself the power of future action, you 
in your wish not to do anything that should appear disre- 
spectful, nor which would involve your Bishop in fresh 
difficulties, accept his advice, tho at the risk of offending 
and causing to stumble a far larger number of weak 
brethren (those classes of whom I spoke before), than any 
that would be offended by your taking the step which th 
Bishop deprecates, etc. This is, of course, merely the 
substance of what I should suggest. If you want more 
advice, I will give it. 

‘* Yours faithfully, A. P. STANLEY.” 

I-then wrote a long letter to tte Bishop of London, 
contesting point by point the Bishop’s position, but 
adding, that if his lordship persisted, I would do my 
best to provide a substitute. 

Dr. Stanley read the letter and said nothing could be 
better. The Bishop practically withdrew, and I went. 
From that time up to the day of his death my friendly 
relations with Bishop Jackson were never interrupted. 

The Bishop, it is true, wrote a very unpleasantly 
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worded letter, which was published, in which he said 
that I had preferred my own opinion to his (which was 
perfectly true); but Stanley advised me, having won my 
point, to receive my rebuke in sjlence and with all 
meekness, and so the matter ended. Never during Stan- 
ley’s or the Bishop’s life was it known that the Dean of 
Westminster had anything to do with this little Episco- 
pal controversy. [ doubt not the younger clergy have 
numbers of letters and many episodes as interesting as 
this or more so. A great mine of wealth has been used 
up by the Dean’s biographers ; but I am persuaded that 
many other mines have been entirely unworked. For 
instance, not one of Stanley’s letters to me has been 
printed ; only one of J. R. Green’s letters to Stanley, and 
not one of Stanley’s numerous letters to J. R. Green, 
which we used to read together in the old Bethnal Green 
and Stepney days, has seen the light. 

Memories crowd upon me as I write; but I have al- 
most reached the limits of my article—Stanley, as he 
appeared at Mrs, Vaughan’s (his sister) Temple parties 
on Monday ; Stanley, Vaughan and Kingsley all together ; 
stanley, Robert Browning, and Lord Shaftesbury, at 
Lord Mount Temple’s in the old Curzon Street’days; 
Stanley giving part of Vol. II of his ‘‘ Hebrew Church” 
at the Deanery to a few, only a few, disciples, Green 
and myself among them; Stanley on the lawn at Fulham 
and Lambeth, always the observed of all observers, with 
a smile for all and a “divine tact” (the phrase is his 
own) which enabled him to say exactly the right thing 
to every one; and Lady Augusta too, with her gracious 
formula of ‘‘ Tea in the next room” at the Cosmopolitan 
Deanery ; but of that gracious lady, the Dean’s very 
alter ego, I must not trust myself at the fag end of this 
paper to speak. At this moment there lies before me 
one of her last letters, in which she graciously writes 
that she bas forgotten time in following the fortunes of 
my little ‘‘ Pet” (the child heroine of my book, “ Pas- 
times and Penalties”) to their sad close, and another 
pathetic letter from the poor Dean, who felt she was 
gliding away swiftly. 

“A slightly less suffering night, perhaps a more tranquil 
day, but no substantial change. I’ll not say I despair, or 
that the end is near at hand, but recovery, unless some 
marvellous intervention takes place, is not to be thought 
of,” 

On December 18th, 1875, the Dean writes to me: 

‘‘At present my dear sufferer is too weak to bear new 
experiments, I deeply feel the kindness of those 
whom her great spirit has touched. I can but live 
from day to day in the hope that some unexpected turn 
may, by some blessed providence, be vouchsafed. 

“ Yours sincerely, A. P. STANLEY.” 

The ‘‘ unexpected turn” never came, and with the 
death of Lady Augusta Stanley the light of the Dean’s 
life went out. He was never the same man afterward, 
and altho he survived his wife several years, they were 
years of working for her memory, and waiting for re- 
union with her. 

Dean Stanley died in 1881, a victim, very probably, to 
his own deficiency in the sense of smell. There can be 
no doubt the Deanery was ina most unsanitary condi- 
tion; but the Dean had no sense of smell, and felt no 
alarm. How far his researches and excavations among 
the graves and vaults of the Abbey, which is, of course, 
one vast charnal house, may have liberated mephitic 
vapors which acted on the lowered vitality of the Dean— 
never very regardful of his health, and, as Dr. Jowett 
used to say, ‘* radically unsound on the commissariat ”— 
it is impossible to say. It cannot be maintained that he 
died before his work was done. We might have had a 
few more eloquent and picturesque volumes, Weshould 
have had no advance in theology, no reformation, no 
harmony of science and occultism ; and it is perhaps well 
that he never lived to feel the widening gap which had 
already begun between the simple, historico-ethical 
Broad Church school and the semi-scientific, semi-mys- 
tic hberal theology of the near future. 

LonDON, ENGLAND. 
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A SOLO. 


BY THE REV. EDWIN M. BLISS. 











WE have pretty good music in our church. We pay 
good salaries to the quartet, and have the benefit of culti- 
vated voices. We have a new organ. It cost a good 
deal of money, but all think the money was well spent. 
We have the various preludes, interludes and postludes. 
We have anthems, duets, solos, trios. It is not often 
that we listen to what may be called the skyrocket style 
of music, not because our singers are not equal to it, but 
because the audience does not particularly enjoy that 
method of praising God ; and the singers have the good 
sense to defer to the wishes of their listeners. We are 
fortunate, too, in having those whom we can understand. 
It is seldom that we have to guess as to whether they 
are singing English, Italian or Latin. Altogether we 
are very well satisfied with that as with other parts of 

our service, and consider ours quitea model church. 

A few Sundays ago we had an innovation. The pre- 
liminary services were finished, and we had settled back 
into our pews to listen to the anthem before the sermon. 
The contralto arose alone. She is particularly distinct 
in her enunciation, and we had that quiet, restful feeling 
which comes to people Who know that they will not have 
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to strain attention to catch the words, but can be sure of 
hearing and understanding it all. 
“T have entered the valley of blessing so sweet, 
And Jesusabides with me there.” 

At first there was aslight sense of incongruity. What, 
Moody and Sankey? That is all right for revival meet- 
ings, but in place of the stately anthem in the regular 
church service ! 

“ And his spirit and blood make my cleansing complete, 
And his perfect love casteth out fear.” 
As the notes full and strong met the ear, somehow the 
eyes dropped. We forgot. to look at the singer, forgot 
even that we were there in the great church, and with 
thecongregation. We seemed tobe alone; but still echo- 
ing from the arches came tones now soft then joyous: 
“ There is peace in the valley of blessing so sweet, 
And plenty the land doth impart, 
And there's rest for the weary worn traveler’s feet 
And joy for the sorrowing heart.” 

Whether the next verse was heard or felt we could 
hardly tell; but its effect was to prepare us for the last 
as it burst forth with glad acclaim, and we almost want- 
ed to sing too : 

** There’s a song in the valley of blessing so sweet, 
that angels would fain join the strain, 
As with rapturous praises we bow at his feet, 
Crying, Worthy the Lamb that wasslain.” 

Then came the sermon, on ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” It was very 
good, wise in its counsel, strong in its helpfulness, but 
somehow there was again a sense of incongruity. The 
solo and sermon, each good, did not fit. There was a 
break in the line of thought. Another scene in the same 
church came to our mind when the choir with tenderest 
feeling had sung 


officials are sent in return, so that the snow before the 
door is blackened by the wheels of ambassadors’ car- 
riages, the royal equipages, the landaus of Ministers of 
State, and the coupés of ladies of honor. Footm:n ring 
the bell out of its coil, and hand in pasteboards, some of 
which are big, some of which are tiny in size, while 
some are engraved, and others are printed cheaply in 
printers’ ink. None of ‘‘Their Excellencies,” ‘Their 
Worships,” or “ Their Honors” come in ; that is, they do 
not as a rule, tho some aides-de-camp will, just to collect 
gossip for the intimate circle of the court. 

After the shower of visiting cards, come cards of invi- 
tatioa. These are from the palace and consist of white 
pasteboards a foot long and half a foot wide, and are 
delivered without an envelop. During the course of the 
season three or four such cards—all for balls—will be 
brought by royal lackeys and delivered. If a stranger 
wishes to receive invitations to the Court concerts as 
well as to the balls, he must write his name in the book 
that lies ready for this purpose on one of the tables 
in the bureau of the Marshal of the King’s house- 
hold. He may receive them, or he may not. There 
is no chance at all of his being invited, or, as the 
correct phrase is, of his being ‘‘ ordered,” to the smaller 
societies in the palace; for these are limited to members 
of the Saxon aristocracy and the Diplomatic Corps. As 
for the balls of the latter, these, too, are exclusive. 
Saxon noblemen are either too proud or too poor to ex- 
tend their hospitalities to many strangers. It is far 
more difficult to penetrate into their set than into that 
of the Prussian aristocracy in Berlin. Younger sons of 
aristocratic families resort to cosmopolitan circles in the 
city ; and if they marry a rich member of it his bride is 
received, but her relations are seldom welcomed, 
Against Prussians the doors of the Saxon aristocracy 
are said to be closed the most inflexibly. They open 
most easily, on the other hand, to Austrians, 

American ladies reckon upon being entertained at the 
palace six times or more during the season, the first 
occasion being the New Year’s cour, or drawing room, 
A lackey from the palace brings them a printed sheet of 
paper of the size of foolscap. This notice informs them 
that whoever wishes to offer their felicitations to Majesty 
must appear at the palace, at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing. Further details then inform generals in what room 
they shall gather, and the Diplomatic Corps in which 
hall their congratulations will be received. A footnote 
directs gentlemen to come dressed in full gala, with 
white cashmere pantaloons ; and ladies, that they are to 
appear en manteaux, or in court trains. This court 
train, or manteau, it may be said in passing, is something 
quite distinct from the robe, and the color of it ought to 
be darker. A well-known diplomat advises his lady 
friends to buy brocade of large patterns, which can be 
used, later, to upholster furniture. It hangs separately 
over the dress, being fastened by a ribbon band around 
the waist under the bodice. Novices are told by the 
mistresses of ceremonies that its length must be three 
times that of the wearer (measuring from the waist 

down); and the reason for this they discover for them- 
selves, inasmuch as it is often folded and carried over 
the left arm during the cour. The train of the ball 
dress proper may be of .any length. But, as to the, 
bodice, the Queen liked to see that cut away round, 
after the old mode. She set the example of ignoring the 
fashion of fluffed sleeves and displayed amply her fine, 
full neck, shoulders and arms, burdened with magnifi- 
cent necklaces and bracelets, up to this fall, when she 
adopted the new style of sleeve, in order to allow the 

Crown Princess to wear the fashionable dresses of her 

bridal trousseau. 

The official note from the palace informs the recipient, 
furthermore, which portal of the palace his carriage 
shall drive into, and by which portal he shall drive home. 

No doubt is left in the minds of novices, except as to 
their outside wraps. What is to be done with them? 
Foreigners generally delude themselves by supposing 
they are to be left in a cloak room. There is sucha 
room in the palaces of St. James and at Berlin. But in 
Dresden another fashion obtains. There the thing to do 
is to have your footman take off your cloak in the vesti- 
bule, and go back and deposit it in the carriage. For 
court wear, ladies need a very large, long carriage cloak, 
and two smaller wraps—a sortie de bal, reaching to the 
waist, to wear upstairs to the gallery or antechamber ; 
and a neck collar, for drafty pleces in the salons. The 
carriage mantle may be of any material, while ermine is 
the proper thing for sorties de bal and neck collar. The 
latter is the only wrap permitted in the throne room, 
and does not exceed two hands’ breadth in width. 
Guests also need comfortable slippers; for the most of 
them must stand the whole evening. There are very 
few chairs, and these few are reserved, by the unwritten 
etiquet of the Oourt, for persons of the first rank. 

On the night of the cour, the persons who are to be 
presented assemble in an amber ball, lighted by wax 
candles in six immense crystal candelabras. Ladies of 
honor stand here in a group near the door, while aides- 
de-camp move about, the strangers that come in one by 
one being placed in a row that lines the four sides of the 
room. Ambassadors, Ministers and Ministers’ wives 
take up their places along the line, near the persons who 

are under their charge. 

Suddenly three taps of the Marshal’s staff resound on 


“Jesus of Nazareth passeth by,” 
and the pastor arose just as they finished and, announc- 
ing the hymn as his text, preached as if that Jesus were 
indeed justoutside the church door and only waiting for 
an invitation from the hearts there to come in. 

I have been thinking a good deal about that solo. I 
enjoy music, the finest and the best—Haydn, Bach, Han- 
del. I confess to getting tired of Moody and Sankey 
sometimes, and yet nochorus from “‘ The Messiah” or “‘ St. 
Paul,” no solo by the greatest of masters, given asa part 
of public worship, ever moved me as those simple words 
and melody; and I have heard others say the same, 
When song and sermon fit together, as in that one case, 
the result is the best possible. Why can we not have 
more of this? Why should not the pastor always be 
consulted by thechoir? The result would be a blending 
of the different parts into one whole whose influence 
would be far greater than that of the sum of all the 
parts. 

Nor is that all. Many of our hymns need interpret- 
ing to the average church attendant. I suppose that is 
the reason why so many preachers read them through. 
They want the people to be sure and catch the thought. 
But hymns need the addition of the music for their full 
interpretation, and a thorough musician can render even 
the simplest hymn and melody in such a way as almost 
to transfigure it. This, however, requires study. It can- 
not be done offhand. There must be previous consul- 
tation and planning between pastor and choir. This is 
being done more than ever before ; but there is much yet 
to be done, in order to make the service of song, prayer 
and preaching a unit and thus a still greater power. 

East ORANGE, N. J. 
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AMERICANS IN DRESDEN. 
BY JULIA H. CHESNEY. 
Il. 














AFTER the requisite papers are in order, and have been 
sent to the Consulate, they are forwarded to the depart- 
ment of the King’s household, so-called, in the palace 
building. What is done with them there has ever re- 
mained a mystery to applicants. A period of absolute 
silence on the part of the palace officials succeeds, to be 
broken, suddenly, by a thick, short shower of letters and 
cards. The letters inform the applicant, if a lady, that 
she will please to present herself to the wife of the Min- 
ister Resident of, say, the Kingdom of Bavaria; last 
year it was she who presented Americans ; this year, as 
I am informed, it was the wife of the Russian Minister 
who presented them. Gentlemen, on the other hand, 
are directed to present themselves at the bureau of the 
Ambassador of Prussia. The day, as well as the hour 
for the visit are minutely given. 

The applicant, of course, follows every direction. She 
calls on the Russian Minister’s wife, and learns that, at 
such an hour of such a day, the visit is to be repeated— 
and, indeed, in a carriage; for she will follow the equi- 
page of the Minister to the palace of the Crown Prince. 

This is accordingly done, and she proceeds in the 
middle or at the end of a line of carriages containing 
other applicants for presentation, upon a short drive, 
during which the Mistress of Ceremonies of the Queen 
and the Mistress of Ceremonies of the Crown Princess 
are called on. In Dresden, these are the only two visits 
that are made in person. The Minister does all the rest 
by sending his own footman about town to the court 

and army officials with the newcomer’s visiting cards. 
Within a week or so thereafter the visiting cards of the 
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the mosaic, hard wood floor, and Majesty enters. All 
bow deeply. The Queen gives her hand to the Minister’s 
wife next to her, then steps very close in front of the 
first lady to be presented. Her Master of Ceremonies 
mentions the lady’s name. Majesty is near-sighted. 
The lady, therefore, makes her révérence without taking 
the conventional two steps backward, ‘‘ Is she living in 
Dresden?” the Queen inquires. The stranger answers: 
‘‘Yes, your Majesty,” whereupon the Queen moves her 
hands nervously, fingering her fan. The page, in crim- 
son and silver, who carries the end of her outspread, 
long, peacock colored, velvet brocade train, stands mo- 
tionless, like a statue. His face is powdered, and his 
curly peruke has been sprinkled with a white porcelain- 
like dust that glints in the light. During the pause and 
silence, the stranger observes it curiously, tho her eyes 
are fixed on the Queen, and her mouth fixed in a grin, 
as if before a photographer’s camera. At last, the next 
qnestion comes, ‘“‘Is she not American by birth?” 
“‘Yes, your Majesty,” comes the stereotyped, stupid 
little reply. Majesty pauses again one indecisive mo- 
ment longer, then, finally, she nods and passes on to the 
next stranger. At once the next stranger makes her 
révérence of greeting, while the first is finishing with 
hers of farewell. 

In the Queen’s place steps the old, gray-whiskered 
King, who flirted, as Crown Prince, with many a pretty 
American girl. There follows the same bowing on the 
part of the stranger, and very nearly the same questions 
on the side of royalty. The King is not embarrassed in 
demeanor. He holds his feathered helm (he is in his 
military uniform of Grand Marshal of the German 
Army) in both hands, in front of his knees, in a relaxed, 
almost feeble manner. His eye is quiet, keen, command- 
ing., He has surveyed his guest with one practiced, 
concentrated glance, and asked the questions that oc- 
curred to him, for his own enlightenment, Then he 
adds one or two more utterances kindly, and moves 
onward upon his toyr of duty. 

The King is followed by Prince George, his brother, 
and the children of Prince George, the eldest son of 
whom is the heir apparent of the throne. Each nods 
to the stranger, and puts some questions. The Crown 
Prince speaks with a bored, good-humored air; Princess 
Mathilde with a bad-humored, bored air; Prince Jobann 
in a painstaking, rather ponderous manner; Prince Max 
with brightness, incisiveness, energy. Each then passes* 
on further, until the long, strangers’ row, so-called, 
comes at last to an end. 

The Royal family then retire ; strangers are relegated 
to the foule, or crowd in the great hall, and the members 
of the Diplomatic Corps go to the throne room, in order 
toawait their Majesties’ entrancethere. Their Majesties 
are joined by the great officials of the household, and 
together—the great officials aheail—they appear, on 
time, at the entrance of the great Hall. A way through 
the crowd is instantly cleared; conversation breaks 
short; and in the hush the tbree taps of the Marshal’s 
staff are heard and the court passes. The King is bent 
forward a little, being aged by care before his time ; thé 
Queen on his arm has a tripping walk ; the Princes, who 
are stately men, carry themselves well, and the mien of 
all is most gracious. As they pass slowly, all the thou- 
sand guests bow reverently, and after they are gone 
chamberlains close the passage through the door until 
such time as shall be signified. 

In the meantime, card tables are being arranged in 
the distant throne room, whither they are gone; one 
table for each member of the royal family. The Princes 
and the high dignitaries whom they wish to distinguish 
that day seat themselves at the tables, and, when all is 
ready, the signal comes to let the crowdin. It advances 
in pairs, first through a porcelain cabinet, and then 
through a grand Hall of Veremony, which is heavy and 
dark from sumptuous decoration. Here a pause occurs. 
The pairs of guests are placed or range themselves ac- 
cording to their respective rank ; and when all is ready 
the pairs at the head begin a measured and stately 
march. It carries them slowly up the length of the 
throne room; past each table and its group of players, 
and finally past the King, at his table in front of the 
steps of the throne, and thence to the left out into the 
buffet rooms, During the ceremony ladies of honor, 
gentlemen-in-waiting and pages of the court are in 
attendance, some at the back of the throne, some on its 
steps. Each prince has looked up from his table and 
nodded, as the pairs in the procession have been passing, 
and at each table’ the slowly moving groups have paused 
tobowdeeply. Before the King’s table they have paused 
longest, and made their profoundest révérence. Cer- 
tainly it is a sight worth seeing. The space is more am- 
ple than the stage of a theater, where such scenes are 
mimicked, and the surroundings possess more reserve, 
and infinitely more pomp and beauty, while the people 
are more sincere. 

In the distant rooms, meanwhile, long refreshment 
tables are spread with sweetmeats of all kinds, and 
lackeys stand behind them, to pour tea and furnish 
punches and liqueurs, and the guests drink and eat 
standing. On evenings when balls are given, there are 
three banqueting halls; but, even then, no chairs or 
small tables are provided. Even the King and Queen 
eat standing. The truth is, that while Americans and 
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commoners find so much standing hard, the native 
aristocracy mind it little: for they are drilled in it, both 
girls and boys, from their childhood on, one of the 
important tasks always required of tutors, in noble 
families, being to teach the children of the house to 
stand still and to stand upright. I have seen them 
often at the task, when driving through the country 
parks of landed proprietors; and the girls in short 
frocks, and the sturdy boys in blouses, that stand for 
hours under the shade of their fathers’ trees in youth, 
take standing under the crystal candelabras of their 
King’s palace easily in their grown up years. Ameri- 
cans, on the other hand, are glad to leave the refresh- 
ment tables, as a rule, and pass on, out through adjoin- 
ing rooms and the long gallery, down the stairway to 
the vestibule, and home. 

As a rule the impression they have made is pleasant, 
so that their reappearance at the balls that come after 
the drawing rqom is very welcome to young officers, 
who secure the girls of the family for partners in the 
dances, The verve of these girls is admired, and their 
delightful air of conferring favor becomes -positively 
impressive ; men feel as if they were talking with prin- 
cesses. Their cousins, young native maidens, say jeal- 
ously to one another : ‘‘ Americans are rich, you know.” 
But the insinuation is nottrue. Thesecret of Americans’ 
success in society is found neither in their wealth nor 
their beauty ; men can find beauty and wealth at home. 
No; what charms the spoiled offsprings of noblemen, 
whether they are conscious of it or not, is the American 
supreme and consummate ignorance of rank, which 
relieves them from the tiresome task of acting the rdéle 
of rank and sets them free to be just themselves. It 
is the unfamiliar in republicans that attracts Germans, 
just as it is the strangeness of Dresden that wins Ameri- 
cane, 

DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 











Mr. O’FERRALL was a member of the House from Vir- 
ginia ; he is now itsGovernor. He tells a turkey story 
with great glee, and his old friends in the House are ask- 
jog each other seriously how much it may have had to 
do with his election as Governor of his State. Convinced 
that the business of a Representative is to look after the 
welfare of his constituents, an old woman in his district 
wrote in good faith asking him to find a market for her 
turkeys. She had a fine flock of twenty beautiful birds ; 
it was near Christmas, and would not he help her sell 
them in Washington. Mr. O’Ferrall was born in this 
country, but the strain of the Irish blood is in him as 
much as if he had a brogue and a bit of the blarney 
stone in his pocket. The idea tickled him, and the sim- 
plicity with which it was written touched him. He 
laughed and said he would; and went to one or two 
hotel keepers, and solemnly asked them to take the Vir- 
ginia turkeys. They said they would, giving the market 
price; and the old woman forwarded her birds. They 
were good ones, as she said, and she got ber money and 
rejoiced. But who knows how far the turkeys went in 


_the subsequent election of Mr. O’Ferrall as Governor of 


his State,and how many more turkeys will it take to send 
him as Senator, next time the State locks about for one? 

‘*For the mail carriers of Uncle Sam I have a great 
respect,” said a member the other day. *‘It was one of 
those days that March bestows upon us,” he went on to 
explain, ‘‘ when the lion has got the better of the lamb, 
A lineal descendant of a Kansas cyclone was blowing, 
and I came out of the post office with several bills in my 
hand, having cashed two or three orders at the office. 
I stepped into an alley that opened at the side of the 
building, hoping to escape the severities that were 
careering about. But no, a little wind was being chased 
by a big blower, and the little fellow came round the 
corner following me; the big blusterer, roaring and 
screaming, with such violence that you knew his cheeks 
were puffed out and his mouth wide open, as you see 
Boreas in the pictures, came tearing after, and both fell 
upon me. My bills were torn out of my hand with 
robber force and sent, with my bat, flying all over the 
space. Half adozen mail carriers were standing about 
the open space of the alley in their neat uniforms. 
With one consent they raced after the bills and the hat— 
then, mark the climax, they restored all they picked 
up. If they had put the money in their pockets, I could 
not have helped it, and they would have been so much 
the richer. But Uncle Sam’s men in their neat unifprm 
were honest, and I could afford to laugh at the wind 
and praise the mail carriers.” 

Being on the subject of letters and mails, the member 
wenton : ‘‘I received during the first two years I was in 
the House so many begging Jetters that I was astonished, 
and I filed them. At the end of my term—two years, you 
know—I looked them over and added up the sums that 
were asked of me. My salary is five thousand dollars a 
year; I was asked to give away twenty-two thousand in 
one year and the same sum the second year, with five 
bundred more added.” 

The senior Senator from Georgia, Mr. Alfred Holt Col- 
quitt, died last week, aftera long and painful illness, 
from anattack of paralysis which began a yearago. In 
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the silver debates of the extra session last August he 
was often wheeled in by two men, in a great chair, and 
sat at his desk for an hour or two during the debates. 
His mind was perfectly clear up to the day of his death, 
and heso much wished and hoped to get well that he be- 
gan to plan for his re-election, as his term of office would 

expire in,1895. He was an officer in our army in the 

Mexican War, and was a member of the House after 
that in the Thirty-third Congress. When the War of 
the Rebellion broke out he followed his State and entered 

the Confederate Army, and was an officer through that 
four years of eventful history. Some of the men who 
opposed him on the field then, met him again in Con- 
gress and fought their battles over with less noise and 
with friendly interchange of sentiment and opinion. He 
was an interesting and agreeable man ‘to meet, without 
a touch of bitterness in his nature. He was the only 

Southern man I knew among the Senators who was an 

open and avowed advocate of temperance. He made an 

address on that subject to a Young Men’s As<ociation in 
Brooklyn, a few years ago, and it was especially weil re- 
ceived as coming from a man in his position. He had 
dark eyes and hair, a smoothly shaven face, and a tall, 
rather thin figure, a Southern accent, and manners 

touched with the politeness of 1830 in the South. His 
death leaves a vacancy of a year in bis term to be filled 
by appointment from the Governor, who is giving the 
matter thoughtful consideration. His desk and chair in 
the Senate chamber were draped with black, on the 
morning after his death and remained thus until after 
the funeral services in the Chamber. These were 
brief; but Dr, Milburn, in his short address, 
was fine and strong, and the whole ceremony 
was as solemn and impressive as it is when the ritual of 
the Episcopal Church is used. The Senate adjourned at 
the close of the ceremony, but the House went on with 
its labors. The last were not heavy, however; it was 
mainly legislation by roll call. The clerks worked harder 
than anybody else last week. A case of contested elec- 
tions was before the House, between Mr. Joy, a Repub- 
lican from Missouri, who is no doubt lawfully elected 

and a Mr. O’Neill, his opponent, who thinks he was not. 
Mr. O'Neill founds his argument on 937 ballots, which, 
he says, had not certain initials or numbers upon them, 
the judges having failed to do this. No doubt the votes 
were cast in good faith and for Mr. Joy ; but Mr, O’Neill 
proposes to unseat him on this technicality. The Demo- 
crats cannot help feeling that in justice Mr. Joy should 
secure his seat, and they have a large enovgh majority 
without Mr. O'Neill, so they have been very dilatory. 
One hundred and seventy-nine is the number required to 
make a majority. The Republican side of the House did 
not care to help unseat one of its own party, who 
there is every reason to believe was the one elected; 
and they refused to vote. They said if the Democrats 
wish to do this thing, they may do it out of the afflu- 
ence of their own majority. But this majority was 
hard to find, altho there were members enough 
in the city without any doubt. So roll calla went on, 
the clerks in the desk alternating with each other. Mr. 
Joy and Mr. O’Neill were both present, the latter trying 
to drag in enough reluctant Democrats to make a quo- 
rum, and making a dismal failure. The play went on, 
the members presenting a very lazy, careless look as 
they sat about the hall, reading or gathered in groups 
and talking, the Republicans very deaf when their names 
were called; and the Congressional Record for those 
days is merely repeated lists of the members. 

To the four great Appropriation bills already men- 
tioned in a previous letter one more has been added, 
that for our military academy at West Point. There 
was the usual struggle on the part of the Democrats 
that the young men there should not have too much 
soap. Probably this opposition was from the members 
who represent the great unwashed, and who were bound 
to show their sympathy with their constiiuents. West 
Point was forbidden to have a new floor put into the 
dining rooms of the cadets, and also it was not allowed 
to make its library fireproof. They were permitted to 
have just enough to eat, and there was no specification 
of what should be done with the fragments left over. 
They might be sold and the proceeds turned into the 
Treasury ; but no such arrangement was made, and 
there is a chance for economy lost. 

During the comparatively inactive period, while roll- 
call legislation was the order of the day, if the veto 
message on the Seigniorage bill from Mr. Cleveland had 
come from the White House, the floor would have 
filled in a moment with eager, interested men. The 
groups that met and talked and dissolved, and again met 
others and talked, had that for their subject much more 
than the cases of Mr. Joy and Mr. O’Neill. “Mr, Cleve- 
land is held up, between his party and his feelings for 
the country. If he signs the bill, it will undoubtedly do 
much to heal the rents and divisions that are now tear- 
ing them asunder; but it will be the worse for the 
country in general. 1f he sends a veto he will serve the 
country and wreck his party—he thinks, and he is nota 
Democrat. He has sat up nights going over the bill and 
all that is to be said for and against it—oh yes, he 
has worked far into the night. I have seen his light 
burning when I was going home myself not too early, 
and I knew he was at work in that corner room of the 
White House which is his den. He has worked over the 
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question and tried to be conscientious, he thinks ; but, 
hangit, what is the use of being so—conscientious? Give 
the Democratic Party a chance, or else it will have to 
make one itself with another leader than the one who is 
nominally at its head.” Of course this was the view of a 
very full-blooded D. mocrat, but it expressed the feeling 
of a large part of his party. 

Mr. Cleveland gave his usual reception to calling 
visitors and friends last week, and appeared as well as 
usual, the gout to the contrary notwithstanding. He 
limped a hittle, and as to whether he wore the shoes that 
have been described to the country in the papers I am 
not informed. He never walks for exercise ; you never 
see him on amiable terms with his cigar walking down 
Pennsylvania Avenue as we used to see General Grant, 
or as we saw President Harrison with one of his grand- 
children as a substitute for the cigar. Mr. Cleveland 
does not take exercise enough for a man in ordiaary life, 
and then wonders why, with his sedentary practices and 
the anxiety and cares that beset a President, he has 
the gout. 

Washington is not trembling at the prospect of dn 
invasion from an army of loafers and idle men, led by a 
crank, that has started in Onio and threatens to perch 
like ravens on the Capitol steps, to do they cannot tell 
what, except one thing—that is, remain idle and be sup- 
ported by an amiable Government; as to who sustains 
the Government, that is what a tramp or a fanatic never 
asks, 

Society awoke after a melancholy Easter Sunday, rainy 
and cold and followed by a week of cold that froze the 
crocus heads in the flower beds of the public squares and 
made the young buds on the trees tremble for their 
lives. There were still some leccures left over. Miss 
Jane Mead Welsh finished a historical course she has 
been giving here with full audiences, all pleased with 
her manner and her way of presenting facts as familiar 
as our Revolutionary history. Miss Kate Field has also 
given a series on various subjects, one upon Dickens; 
but best of all one called ‘‘ America for the Americans.” 
It was a thoughtful paper, treating upon our immigra- 
tion laws, those upon naturalization of foreigners, and 
with a portion devoted to the part Great Britain is playing 
in makiug the United States a penal colony, a substitute 
for her Botany Bay in Australia. Tnoereare at present in 
England a number of so-called charitabie societies 
whose object is to send men who have served their sen- 
tence in jail or who have been allowed a ticket of leave 
before their term is finished, as a reward of good con- 
ducs while in jal—to send these men to the United 
States. Miss Field gave the statistics from the Report of 
the Labor Commissioners, and sugyested that here was a 
field for legislation or for diplomatic interchanges with 
England, with a view to making England do her reform- 
ing of criminals at home. 

The veto message wandered in at last, and was pre- 
sented by Mr. Pruden, the President’s secretary, in the 
usual way at the *‘ bar of the House,” as it is called—an 
indefinable spot in the broad aisle in front of the Speak- 
er’s deak. It was received wich as much quietness as if 
it were an ordinary thing, and was not read for hours. 
Nevertheless, it was just as effective as if it had been 
read at once. In one part of it Mr. Cleveland not only 
objects to its object but to the way it is constructed. 
Evidently Mr. Biand is a loose constructionist, and does 
not understand grammatical possibilities and uses. Mr. 
Cleveland growls about this a little, and then says that 
the present embarrassments and perplexities of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury ought not to be augmented by 
devolving upon him the execution of a law so uncertain 
and confused. Still he does notconfine himself solely to 
lecturing on grammar and rhetoric. The best sentence 
in the whole message is this: ** When it is proposed to 
inflate our silver currency it is a time for strengthening 
our gold reserve instead of depleting it.” 








Sine Arts. 


SCULPTURE OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
ARTISTS, AND MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


BY SOPHIA A. WALKER, 








It is concentrated in the little Central Gallery, thirteen 
strong. Strong it is aad fiae, with the work of Messrs. 
Saint Gaudens and Adams in the van, supported by 
Messrs. Calder, Proctor, Ruhl, Hartley, Hinckley and 
Tatt, 

There is no design for monumental work like “‘ Death 
Arresting the Hand of the Sculptor,” shown last year. 
Mr. Eiwell only attempts the ideal in a figure of Diana 
with a spear—a conception which will not tempt Mr. 
Saint Gaudens’s Diana to come down from her tower to 
try conclusions. This spear will never be hurled. At 
preseot Diana pauses to see whether her left hip is really 
sligutly out of joint. Mr. Proctor’s ‘‘ Panther’? moves 
largely, stealthily along, with smail head down and 
nervous tail extended, its feline nature well felt through 
good auatomical construction. Mr. Calder’s sketch of a 
“Candelabrum” is based upon a globe supported on the 
shoulders of genii, sustaining a female figure holdiag aloft 
the lights. Is it the old story of Invention giving light to 
man evolved from groping natural forces? ~ 

The other numbers are portrait work. A large marble 
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bas-relief of a young lady playing a guitar, by Mr. Saint 
Gaudens is tame, and, perforce, good; for a master cannot 
but confess his craftsmanship in his least inspired mood. 

Mr. Herbert Adams in his ‘Study Bust in Marble” does" 
not leave his stone fined down and tame. The crisp and 
daring chisel work about the eyes, where the sharp over- 
fall of the hd almost sugyests the shading lashes, must he 
the touch ofhis own hand. This bust is the most ideal of 
his four contributions. It represents a young girl. The 
hair is loose and waving about the face, but bound tightly 
upon the top of the head by acirclet. Queuelike, the coil 
turned back upon itself, falls low upon the neck. The 
face is not classical but dainty, piquant, strongand merry. 
Mr. Adams always gives one the feeling that he plays with 
his work ; that he has sufficient vitality and creative affec- 
tion forhis work to come back to it wnen it is done, to add 
aloving touch of fanciful sug gestion to its thorough work- 
manship. Tae bust of purest white is united with a 
cylindrical base of veined warm-toned marble by a folia- 
tion springing from the bronze band about the top of the 
base, bearing the sculptor’s name and the date. 

His plaster ** Bust’ might be, like Mr. Hardie’s picture, 
the portrait of a nineteenth ceatury girl, with her full 
sleeves spread out on a long rectangular base, edged archi- 
tecturally above bya finely foliated acanthus band. The 
face, too, is contradictory enough to belong to our day—too 
natural forart. The lower part is young, full, fun-loving, 
corresponding witn the young neck and shoulders ; but the 
eyes are shadowed, and the brow is contracted and too 
deeply lined unter the massive braid encircling the face. 

Ia the heads of young men by Mr. Calderand Mr. Ruhl 
there is great vigor and picturesque feeling, and in the 
former very subtle character study. 

Our American patrons of portrait sculpture afford great 
temptation to fall into line with their baldly realistic re- 
quirements, but the society has well reserved its approba- 
tion for men of higher ideals. 

Mr. Alexander Harrison’s exhibition at the American 
Art Galleries contained tweaty-naine numbers—street 
scenes, landscapes, ocean and river views, with and without 
draped or nude figures. He bravely shows his evolution— 
some of his studies and early work being encourayingly 
bad—to the full strength of a masterful, almost unrivaled, 
painter of thesea. No one doubts his capicity as a marine 
artist; the protean, siippery moving waters planed by the 
moon wake in the ‘“‘Crepuscule ”’ (the property of the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery); the long-lined, soft-tinted moonlit 
waters serving as a background for ‘“‘ The Bathers,’’ the 
sea wrapped in the yellow light of a coming storm, the 
level water melting away through the distance, swathed 
in gray fog up to the pink-hued sky at *‘ Newport’’; or the 
lapping waves in Algiers, attest his sure drawing, true 
color, and deep sympathy with the sea. 

But he has been sadly criticised not only for his intro- 
duction of nude figures but for his color and brush work 
in handling them—in the latter respect we think most un- 
justly. His mudels—crude models they are—not nymphs 
or sirens or mythological ia any way, belong in their set- 
ting of time and place and lighting and atmosphere. As 
the nature around them is painted so are they, broadly, 
suggestively, harmoniously. 

Beside the marines and the ‘ Midnight Street Scene,”’ 
Grez, there is a twilight study one lonys to possess, en- 
titled *‘ Reverie,” a girl sitting in profile, clasping her 
knees, the face concealed, on the slightly inclined toredeck 
ofascow. Beyond her a near wood reflected in the water. 
The green of tne trees turns to palpitatink lavenders in 
the descending twilight ; the deck is lavender, the reflec- 
tions on the figure, still preserving rosy tints, are of 
mingled lavender and green. He painted until he could 
not see his brush strokes, and emphasized the outline of 
his figure at the last by lines drawn throagh the paint 
with the wood end of his brush. 

It must be to show how far a study can outweigh a long- 
labored composition that an early work with a ship- 
wrecked figure on the sands hangs near. 

Mr. Harrison is a growing man, and the sad thing is that 
he leaves his best behind, such as the “‘ Chateuux en 
Espagne” and the old picture of boy bathers. The new 
‘* Boy Bathers ” stand and sit, their backs flecked with sun- 
light, on the near bank ofa stream, cailing across. Ono the 
opposite bank is a hemlock wood, painted as hemlock never 
was painted before. This, too, will be left behind; for Mr. 
Harrison is young and strong and ambitious, reaching out 
to the things which are efore. 

Of the seven American artists exhibiting at the Macbeth 
Gallery, Messrs. Bell, Brennan, Davies, Low, Prellwitz, 
Rosenberg and Shirlaw, three have taken the exhibition 
seriously. Mr. Shirlaw is always decorative, but his five 
numbers do not show him at his best; Mr. Low’s prettified 
butterfly, ‘‘ Huntress,” is a caficature upon his talent; 
Mr. Prellwitz’s ‘ Prodigal Son” has returned from the 
far country of the Academy where it took the Third Hall- 
garten Prize last year; Mr. Bell’s *‘ Shepherdesses ’’ show 
only tentative excursions into Arcadie of which he is not a 
permanent inhabitant—it is to the remaining three that 
we must look for some new development of talent. 

Mr. Brennan isa well-known illustrator, and it is a pleas- 
ure to know from these hastily finished compositions, or 
studies for pictures, that he might bea painter if he had 
the patience to paint. Some of these child sketches are 
charming. Mr. Rosenberg has advanced decidedly beyond 
his previous work in ‘‘ A Difficult Selection.”” He has put 
large space, fine mellow color and good drawing into this 
little canvas representing a violinist searching his sheet 
music, strewn on a chest in a richly furnished apartment. 

The titles of Mr. Davies’s little pictures—sketches, if you 
will—tell more than many phrases of the work which this 
naif and profound poet and theorist is doing: (1) ‘‘The 
Lamb.” 

“ Little lamb, who made thee ? 
Dost thou know who made thee ?” 
(2) “ Where’er you turn your eyes 
The blushing flowers shall rise.” 


(8) ‘‘ Young Musicians”; (4) ‘‘A Pastoral”; (5) ‘Mother 
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and Child.” Truly, in the word of Mr. Alexander Harri- 
son, he has struck a new note of true art. 

Those who are looking for an American painter of Amer- 
ican subjects for Americans will not realize that Mr. Da- 
vies never saw other lands and paints only what hesees here. 
They prefer Mr. Hovenden’s work. His exhibition shows 
that he is still painting the hard, realistic side of country 
life, seen without atmosphere or poetic feeling. Yet the 
first pictures that brought him renown were Breton sub- 
jects. It is the painter—not his land or his subject, but 
his soul which counts. 

The Germans are following at last the lead of other 
countries in photographic reproduction, and their most 
notable work is a large volume entitled ‘ The Secession- 
ists.” It includes the work of a body of painters whose 
bond of union is that they recognize no other artistic prin- 
ciple than individuality. Professors Scarbina, Von Unde, 
Klinger and Stuck are the most prominent members of 
this interesting group, whose headquarters are now at 
Munich. Berlin gave them first recognition, and the Ber- 
lin Photographic Compauy has published this excellent 
series of reproductions of their work, of which it is justly 
proud. 

The Bing collection of Japanese wood prints and block 
books in color has been of most intense interest tg the 
artists and amateurs of New York, as exhibited in the 
American Art Galleries. It is to be shown in other cities, 
which will doubtless equally appreciate the carefully 
selected proofs, which are made more comprehensible by 
an intelligent monograph upon Japanese engraving com- 
bined with the catalog. A more ample and worthy notice 
of this collection must be deferred for lack of space. 

New YorkK CITy. 








Sanitary. 


Mr, STEVENSON, an actuary of Edinburgh, has lately 
contributed to the ‘‘Expectation of Life” tables some 
quite novel but very reliable information on the relation 
of occupation to mortality rates. The highest mortality 
rate among the indoor occupations considered is found 
among liquor sellers, a fact that explains the reluctance of 
life insurance companies to take them as risks. Mr. Ste- 
venson finds the average mortality among liquor sellers to 
be 29 in the thousand, increasing in frequency from the age 
of twelveup to seventy and more. Amonga thousand gar- 
deners the death rate is 10in the thousand, carpenters 12, 
shoemakers 13, stonemasons 16, butchers 17, and inn- 
keepers: 21; where, again, the total abstainer will read the 
insidious effect of alcoholic drinks. Some curious facts 
are brought out in reference to longevity among the clergy 
which he divides—as his book is especially addressed to the 
British public—into Church of England clergy, Noncon- 
formist clergy, and Roman Catholic clergy. He investi- 
gated 1,000 cases in each of these classes, and the death 
rate proved to be the lowest in the Church of Englaad 
clergy, with an averaye of ten (the fractions are omitted), 
the highest inthe Roman Catholic clergy, where it is fifteen; 
and of course the celibacy of this class at once sug- 
gests itself as an explanation. Some will refer 
the lengthened life of the men attached to the 
Established Church to that freedom from anxiety 
experienced by the men who have life-tenures of 
comfortable ‘‘livings’—of course the figure of the 
Rev. Amos Barton, depicted in George Eliot’s unfading 
colors, rises up to the mind’s eye of the modern reader, 
but he was only one out of a thousand. The freedom 
from worry certainly contribates to health and long life, 
or England, where fixed annuities play an important part , 
in the lives of “lone, lorn’’ widows and spinsters, would 
not have crystallized and enunciated the proverb “‘ An an- 
nuitant never dies’’; and, most curious ofall, military men, 
whose occupation seems most hazardous to the layman’s 
view, live much longer than the devotee of the arts and 
sciences. The men who attain the highest longevity are the 
retired half-pay’ officers, so that the man wno sets out in 
life with the object according tothe tippler’s creed of giv- 
ing his fellow-men “a drop o’ comfort when needed,” dies 
off very early, while his contemporary, who starts out with 
the avowed object of killing his fellow-me.1 when cir- 
cumstances have made that course expedient, lives on and 
on, to a green old age. The value of outdoor exercise, 
with fresh air and a clear conscience, is shown in a table 
where the number of persons in a hundred who pass 
seventy years is—clergymen 42, farmers 40, commercial 
travelers 35, military men 33, lawyers 29, artists 28, teach- 
ers 27 and physicians 24, proving, waat should always be 
gratefully remembered, that medicine is a most exa¢ting 
and wearing profession. 





.... The best defense of the human system against the 
invasion of the germs that are proved to be the omnipres- 
ent enemies of human life, furnish a fresh illustration of 
the Scriptural dictum, *‘ To him that hath shall be given.” 
A late medical journal contains the following : 


“It is every day clearer that the most valuable agent which 
the surgeon has in his efforts to secure asepsis (to get rid of the de- 
structive effects of ‘ germs’) is the capacity of the fluids and cells 
of the animal body to overcome invading micro-organisms. 
Fresh blood-serum has a germicidal actioiPthat even freezing and 
thawing .oes not destroy.” 


Dr. Prudden cites a long series of experiments made by 

himself and other scientists, to show that the great defense 
of the human body against the pathogenic germs that 
nearly everywhere exist, seeking whom they may devour, 

is the keeping of the blood in a healthy coudition. Of two 
men who unwittingly become exposed to some infection, 
say smallpox, one will escape—perhaps the other will die; 
and there is reason to believe that if the previous condi- 
tion of the two could be exactiy known, the man who 
escaped would have been shown to be in a perfectly healthy 
condition, while through some failure of the food to assim- 
ilate, or some lack of perfect action among the various 
functions of the body, the blood of the second man was not 
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properly constituted at the time; it either lacked some es- 
sential element, or it was corrupted by the presence of some 
foreign material,‘ unnatural,” to its make-up, very likely 
through a lack of elimination of those effete matters that 
should be constantly and regularly removed, so that to 
him who has perfect health the same shall be continued, 
and as Dr. Prudden justly says: 

“The significance of these new discoveries would seem to be 

very great and far-reaching, in calling back the attention of 
therapeutical adventurers from germicidal warfare, to what ap- 
pears to be the natural defense of the organism against bacterial 
invaders, namely, a healthy condition of the biood.” 
So the wise man will look to his nutrition, to keeping him- 
self warm, to regular and sufficient sleep, to all possible 
freedom from worry and anxiety—in short, to ‘‘ keeping” 
well, as his defense against the bacterial enemies that cer- 
tainly do lie in wait on every hand, but can gain no foot- 
hold so long as the blood of the intended victim is fully 
** up to par.”’ 


....The compound known as nitrid of iron has recently 
been investigated by G. J. Fowler. The best method of 
preparing it was found to be the passage of a fairly rapid 
current of ammonia gas over heated iron which had been 
reduced from hydroxid by hydrogen. The analyses of the 
product indicated that the substance posséssed the empiri- 
cal formula of FezN. The substance is a gray powder, 
slightly less blue in shade than iron reduced from the 
hydroxid. 1t also is more gritty on rubbing than iron thus 
prepared. It is feebly magnetic. Ammonia is produced 
when it is heated in hydrogen at about the same tempera- 
ture asthat at which the nitrid is formed. In chlorid it 
burns readily forming ferric chlorid and nitrogen. No 
cyanogen compounds are produced on heating in carbon 
monoxid. In steam at 100° the nitrid is slowly oxidized 
with evolution of ammonia. A determination of the heat 
of formation of the nitrid, by dissolving it in sulphuricacid 
containedin a platinum calorimeter, showed an evolution 
of about three calories. 





Science. 


GEOLOGICAL TIME. 


THE subject of geological time continues to interest a 
wide class of investigators. The most recent attempt at 
the solution of the problem was made by Mr. Charles D. 
Walcott, of the United States Geological Survey, in his 
Vice Presidential address before Section E of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, which met 
at Madison, Wis., last August. This address has just 
been published in the December number of The American 
Geologist. Mr. Walcott’s estimates are wholiy made from 
geological data,so that whatever truth or error there is 
in his calculations rests upon a basis entirely independent 
of that of the calculations of astronomers and physicists, 
of which we have had so many in recent years. On this 
account the substantial agreement with the moderate 
figures of Sir William Thomson, George Darwin, Professor 
Young and Clarence King is the more significant. 

Mr. Walcott bases his estimates upon the sedimentation 
of the Cordilleran areain the United States, which lies 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada. 

The Paleozoic rocks of this area are composed both of 
mechanical and chemical sediments. The mechanical 
sediments (that is, sandstones and shales) of this area are 
estimated to have an average thickness of 10,000 feet for 
the lower division, and 5,000 feet for the upper. The area 
of the sea in which this deposition occurred was about 
400,000 square miles, The area of land draining into the 








sea was, however, nearly three times greater in the earlier_ 


period than in the later. The character of the’sediment 
indicates a rapid rate of erosion and deposition. Mr. Wal- 
cott estimates the probable rate of erosion from the land 
surface to have been one foot in 200 years, and the rate of 
deposition to have been, for the earlier period, one foot in 
fifty years, aud for the later period, one foot in 132 years, 
which, with some minor allowances which are to be made, 
gives 1,200,000 years as the time requisite for the deposi- 
tion of the mechanical sediments occurring in this area. 

But the chemical deposits (chiefly limestones) in the Cor- 
dilleran sea of this same period are the most important. 
These Mr. Walcott estimates to have been contributed at 
the rate of 128,000,000 tons per year, and that the total 
amount of calcium is 2 000,000,000 tons, which at the rate 
given would require 16,300,000 years. Add to this the 
1,200,000 years estimated for the deposition of the mechan- 
ical sediments, and ‘‘ we have a total of 17,500,000 years as 
the duration of Paleozoic time.’? Dana’s time ratios are 
12 for Baleozoic, 3 for Mesozoic, and 1 for Cenozoic. Wal- 
cott would “increase the comparative length of the Mesozoic 
and Cenozoic periods, so that the time ratios would be: 
Paleaqzoic, 12; Mesozoic, 5; Cenozoic, including Pleisto- 
cene, 2.” According to him, therefore, the total length of 
geological time from the beginning of the Paleozoic, that 
is, fromthe beginning of life, would be for Paleozoic 17,- 
500,000 years, Mesozoic 7,240,000, and Cenozoic (since the 
beginning of the Tertiary) 2,900,000 years, giving to the 
entire series of fossiliferous sedimentary rocks 27,650,000 
years. Adding to this a liberal estimate for Algonkian 
(17,506,000) and Archzean (10,060,000) rocks, he concludes 
that every attempt at calculation which he had made 
‘‘that was based on any reliable facts of thickness, extent 
and character of strata,’ reached ‘‘a result that does not 
pass below 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 years as a minimum, and 
60,000,000 to 70,000,000 years as a maximum for post- 
Archean geologic time. Geologic time.is of great, 
but not of indefinite, duration. . It can be measured 
by tensof millions, but not by single millions or hundreds 
of millions of years.”’ 

For purposes of comparison, we give the following esti- 
mates by recent authorities: Sir William Thomson, within 
100,000,000 years ; George H. Darwin, probably 57,000,00u 
years; Professor Tait, apparently 10,000,000 years: Pro- 
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fessor Newcomb, 10,000,000 years; Clarence King, only 
about 24,000,000 years; Sir Archibald Geikie, a minimum 
of 73,000,000 years; J. D. Dana, oldest fossiliferous rocks, 
48,000,000 years; Alfred Russel Wallace, only about 28,000,- 
000 years: T. Mallard Reade, 95,000,000 years; Mr. Warren 
Upham, about 100,000,000 years. 








School and College. 


THE first catalog of Dartmouth College, under the pres- 
idency of Dr. William J. Tucker, reports a total of 494 stu- 
dents, of whom 355 are in the college, 132 in the medical 
department and 16 in the Thayer school. The majority of 
the students come from New Hampshire and Vermont. 
The rest are from various States, chieflyin the East; Maine 
having 38, New York 28, and Connecticut and Rhode 
Island 5each. Some of the Western States are represented, 
and also some of the far Western States. Three courses 
are announced as usual—the classical course, the Latin 
scientific course, and the Chandler scientific course. The 
latter substitutes for Greek and Latin additional work in 
mathematics, science and modern languages and leads to 
the degree of B.S. Thesenior class this year numbers 86, 
and there are 6 graduate students and 120 freshmen. 





....Charles G. Fairchild, lately professor at Oberlin, was 
installed as President of Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Fla., February 22d. Addresses of welcome were made by 
Frederic W. Lyman, on behalf of the Trustees; by Prof. 
John H. Ford, on behalf of the Faculty; by Dr. Edward P. 
Hooker, the beloved first president of the college; by Supt. 
S. F. Gale, on behalf of the Congregational churches, whose 
child the college is; and by President Forbes, of Stetson 
University at De Land, in behalf of sister institutions in 
the State. President Fairchild took for the topic of his in- 
augural, ‘‘ The Effect of Climate on Character,” and, show- 
ing that Chaldea, Syria, Egypt, Greece and Rome all lie 
south of the isothermal line of Florida, demonstrated that 
there was no reason in the climate why there should be 
‘‘lassitude”’ in Florida, or poor intellectual work done at 
Rollins. The new administration opens with every prom- 
ise of success. 


....The midwinter term has been characterized by great 
activity among the local centers conducting university ex- 
tensicn lecture courses under the direction of the Ameri- 
can Society. There are forty-five such centers having 
courses, forty-eight series, aggregating 275 lectures. Last 
year thé courses were very nearly divided between litera- 
ture and history ; this year literature predominates three 
to one. The university extension idea is well established 
in this country and is bound to be far more widely ex- 
tended. In Europe, where opposition to it: is very strong, 
it is slowly gaining a foothold. Belgium has entered into 
it quite heartily, and interest is manifested in it in Ger- 
many, Holland, Sweden and even by the University of 
Moscow. 








Personals. 


THE REV. Dr. THATCHER THAYER’S death, at his home in 
Newport (March 17th). makes another gap in the dwin- 
dling company of the oJd-time New England ministers. He 
was a man of large and brilliant powers, engaging in his 
manners, a striking, strongly individualized, picturesque, 
and in some respects phenomenal personality. Young men 
loved him and profited much in his society. Old friends 
lighted their fires and waited eagerly for his periodic 
visits. The Newport citizens delighted to see him pass, 
and-never more than in these Jater years, when his old age 
was fading .into perfect day. He possessed the nervous 
activity and versatile culture of the nineteenth century,tho 
he was fond of describing himself as a medievalist rather 
than a modern man. His medievalism, however, was of 
that delicious type which easily grows happy among happy 
things and does not go back too far for its paradise. In per- 
sonal power, breadth, generous, honorable sentiment and 
kindling human sympathies he was every inch a man,and of 
the noble as well as the gifted variety. His preaching 
attracted attention for its point and wit, and was greatly 
relished by the choice few who found in it the survival 
of the great traditions of the older American pulpit, com- 
bined with a certain touch of dramatic manner and ex- 
pression which was altogether hisown. A mythical his- 
tory began to form around him years ago in Rhode Island, 
a process which his own wit and humor, his originality 
and unconventional ways helped on. His funeral drew to- 
gether a large and distinguished congregation from New 
York, New -Jersey and Massachusetts as well as Rhode 
Island, and was a striking testimony to the reverence and 
affection which the highest classes of American society 
still have, as they had a hundred years ago, for those who 
have filled their great office in the Christian ministry with 
the fidelity, the ability, prudence and gracious dignity of 
Thatcher Thayer. 





....One of the most touching incidents associated with 
the resignation of Mr. Gladstone was his last appearance 
as Prime Minister in his old place at the Sunday mgrning 
service at the Chapel Royal, Westminster. It is stated 
that he seemed to be perfectly able, with the aid of his 
glasses, to read the anthem and the hymn, and to follow 
them closely even in the subdued light of the chapel. But 
he seemed to hear with difficulty parts of the service. Mr. 
Gladstone stood throughout, his face covered with one 
hand. To those who looked on there was an indescribable 
pathos in the noble old figure standing alone, his head 
slightly bent toward the altar. The hymn was the well- 
known 

“O Paradise, O Paradise, 
Who doth not crave for rest ?” 
and might almost have been selected as expressing the 
sentiment of the occasion. 
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Charities. 


THE late Mrs. Sarah B. Place, of Gloversville, N. Y., 
left to the Congregational church of that place $2,700, in 
addition to her subscription of $5,000 for the new church 
building. She also left $5,000 to Oberlin College; $2,000 to 
the American Missionary Association, and $5,000 each to 
the American Board ef Foreign Missions, the Woman’s 
Board of Missions and the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society. The four societies are made residuary legatees, 
and it is probable that this will insure them from $15,000 
to $18,000 respectively. 

....By the will of the late Mrs, Eliza A. Clark, of Cleve- 
land, O., widow of James F. Clark, $100,000 are bequeathed 
to Lakeside Hospital, $75,000 to the Old Stone Church, and 
$10,000 each to the Invalids’ Home and the Board of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church. Lakeside Hospital 
is made residuary legatee after a large number of personal 
bequests are made. During her life Mrs. Clark, by a gift 
of $100,000, established Clark Hall for the College for 
Women of Western Reserve University. 


....Mrs. Walter G. Oakman, of New York, daughter of 
Roscoe Conkling, has given the Utica Public Library 
nearly 1,000 volumes belonging to her father’s library. 


-Many of the books are beautifully bound. The collection 


comprises a series of public documents that could not be 
duplicated except at great expense. The gift is the most 
valuable one ever made to the city library. 


--.-Ina letter to President McClelland, of Pacific Uni- 
versity, Forest Grove, Ore., Dr. D. K. Pearsons has pro- 
posed to give to that institution the sum of $50,000 on con- 
dition that the friends of the institution raise $100,000 
before March ist, 1895. The generous offer has been ac- 
cepted with gratitude, and a vigorous campaign will be 
instituted at once to meet the conditions. 


....The late Mrs. Lydia C. Hamlin, of Simsbury, Conn., 
has left to the church in East Avon $100, to that of West 
Avon $100, to the Congregational Home Missionary Society 
and the American Missionary Association $1,000 each, and 
also makes the two societies residuary legatees. 


....-Mrs. Annie S. Roberts, of Torrington, Conn., has left 
her entire estate, valued at $5,000, to the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. 


Sinsic 


BY E. IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 








THE week in which Easter Monday is included is an- 
nually one of as much musical interest as it is of social 
diversion. In the present instance the precedent was 
energetically followed out. The interesting matters re- 
corded below were of greater prominence than others in 
a list that crowded the city’s concert halls and opera- 
house. 

The mere announcement last year of the existence of a 
new Gilbert-Sullivan operetta was a lively fillip to Amer- 
ican musical curiosity. A belated first production here of 
* Utopia, Limited,’’ proved as potent a magnet on Mon- 
day as could be expected, to very large and cordial au- 
diences. The incident was in every sense an imported 
one; for Mr. D’Oyle Carte, as he had done before 
now, had equipped and sent over a London company to 
submit the piece to New York suffrages, and the roomy 
Broadway Theater was full of British, or British-Ameri- 
can accents, even to a sowpgon of the dropped or sup- 
plemental h. The performance was careful, beautifully 
dressed, and yet peculiarly ineffective, except as to its 
appeal to the eye ; a general result not anticipated. The 
new work is thin and tame compared with its predecessors. 
The happiest and most applauded touch in it is a refer- 
ence to “‘H. M. S. Pinafore,” which allusion emphasizes 
comparisons continually coming into one’s memory. The 
plot and book of ‘‘ Utopia, Limited,” were spoken of in this 
column some months ago when the opera was first heard 
in London. The idea is pat and whimsical, ofcourse. Mr. 
Gilbert has developed its satirical office with all his wit 
and sarcasm. But two acts of satire and fun-poking on 
British institutions, political, social, moral or financial, 
will not appeal to the public here, however close: in touch 
with England, as forcibly as two acts of a droll play. 
‘“‘ Utopia, Limited ” is slight and spun out as to dramatic 
interest, and its flashes of humor in dialog or situation are 
insufficient to save it from monotony and mere wordiness. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music is, of course, ingenious ; but 
it is relatively a dull and tame score, with few salient or 
spontaneous episodes such as are so plentiful in his earlier 
pieces from ‘“‘ The Sorcerer” to “‘ Ruddigore.”” Some four 
or five numbers rather smack of the old vim and vein and 
grace ; but over and over again (and just where the text 
might be expected to stimulate) no effective result is be- 
fore us—and for what humor or dash there is the audi- 
tor who knows his Sullivan is almost painfully 
grateful. In regard to the company—and the fore- 
going is written with due allowance of what is the 
obvious predicament of ‘“ Utopia, Limited” in this 
America presentation—it is so unsatisfactory that Mr. 
Carte’s committing the opera to such hands (the prin- 
cipals largely included in the comment) is a mystery. The 
singing and acting are even more unintelligent and second- 
rate and crude than was the case with ‘“ The Gondoliers ” 
production three or four seasons ago. A kind word is due 
to Miss Kate Talby (Lady Sophy), to the Misses Burke 
and Pyne (Princesses Nekaya and Kalyba), and to Mr. 
Hooper as Scaphio. The orchestra, led by Mr. W. Braham, 
of Boston, is also satisfactory. As regards singing and 
exposition of Mr. Gilbert’s textual or other fun, for 


which the rest of those concerned are responsible, complete 
silence is sheer charity. 
Wagnerism and the practical Wagnerite have been car 
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rying war into the very camp of an hereditary enemy lately. 
The briskness and wise tactics of the campaign have won 
it considerable enthusiastic popularity in the city. The 
performances of “The Valkyr,” ‘The Dusk of the Gods,” 
and “‘Tannhiauser,” in the New Metropolitan Opera 
House, which -have been in continuance under the 
management of Mr. Leon Margulies, of the Music 
Hall, have had the pleasant raison d’étre of charity. 
But the large audiences attending them have certainly 
not shown obvious signs of being so zealous in 
their patronage because the name of this or that institu- 
tion was united to the advertisement’s announcements. 
On Monday, Wednesday and Saturday afternoons of last 
week the second and the last of the dramas of ‘‘ Nibelungen 
Ring” were given, followed on Monday by ‘‘ Tannhiiuser.”’ 
There were many moments when time seemed to have 
turned backward and the years which so de- 
lighted the strong-stomached Wagnerists of New 
York to be repeating themselves. Mrs. Materna, 
Mrs. Selma Koert-Kronold, Mmes. Maurer, Lindh, 
Mr. Emil Fischer, Mr. Emil Steger and other well-known 
German singers appeared in r6les which it gratified many 
hearers to find once more as vigorously interpreted ; vigor 
in such cacophonous splendors as go to make up most of 
the “Dusk of the Gods” being the main thing needed in the 
singer. Mrs. Materna still excels in the declamatory 
power of her Briinnhilde, and tho one must much idealize 
the great artist of Bayreuth and Vienna in any character, 
so far as physique is concerned, her portrayal is of inter- 
est. It excites lively comparisons with such singers as 
have given it here before her—notably Mrs. Lehmann 
Kalisch, Mrs. Moran-Olden and Mrs. Mielke. Mrs. 
Materna had not happened to sing in this country in the 
last of the Tetralogy until this occasion. Thescenery and 
appointments were, excusably, of a makeshift sort; but 
sufficient for representations in which their apologetic 
nature was well understood. The work of the Symphony 
Society orchestra under Mr. Walter Damrosch was of a 
sort to honor both the band and a conductor, whose right 
to public esteem and critical praise as a leader, is more 
apparent in each responsibility he assumes. The manage- 
ment of these performances is duplicating them in 
several of the larger cities near to our own. 

Mr. Frederico Busoni’s amazingly brilliant performance 
of Liszt’s “‘ Spanish Rhapsody,” in a concertstttck arrange- 
ment by the player, became the particular interest of the 
fifth Boston Symphony Orchestra concert, on Thursday 
night, the season’s last one. After a close study of Mr. 
Busoni’s artistic stature this is not giving a high word to 
the concert; but, to make the reckoning more definite, it. 
should be said that Mr. Paur’s program was an unin- 
teresting one, and oddly arranged withal, and that 
Mr. Busoni played with all the amazing technic 
of a virtuoso of the first rank. The magnifi- 
cent perfection of his mastery over the keyboard, the 
witchery that can lie in consummate digital art, is his ina 
measure that only the first virtuosi equal; and no bang- 
ing, and no false notes and blurred pedaling are to be laid 
to his charge. He was thrice recalled; and his encore, 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Campanella,’”’ was another example of his individ- 
uality. The orchestral numbers, extremely well given-- 
tho Mr. Paur’s beat still has mystery as its element—were 
the prelude to Wagner’s ‘ Mastersingers,’’ Liszt’s ‘* Ma- 
zeppa,” Berlioz’s arrangement of the Rakoczy March, 
and Richard Strauss’s Symphony in F, Op. 12. The iatter, 
the concert’s piéce de resistance, is an early work, richly 
promising of its remarkable author’s orchestral pyrotech- 
nics in such things as his symphonic-poems. In ideas, 
however, it is neither attractive nor original. The Scherzo, 
with its thematic reminiscences of Beethoven and Schu- 
mann, is the most pleasing episode in a score intrinsically 
dull. 

The Oratorio Society’s fourth concert came on Saturday 
night, with a revival of Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul.’’ The 
quintet of soloists was exceptionally interesting, including 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt, soprano; Mrs. Carl Alves, con- 
tralto; Mr. Ben Davies, tenor, it being his first appearance 
in New York City ; Mr. Plunkett Greene, baritone; Mr. C. 
B. Hawley, bass. The performance was sympathetic and 
generally impressive, Mr. Damrosch conducting it, and the 
simple but beautiful chorales were especially well served ; 
but the work makes a slight appeal to the musical taste of 
this generation, and is, essentially, a thing that now 
well may be reserved for performance under more religious 
conditions than a concert hall and a secular concert. Mr. 
Davies needs no commendations to those who have heard 
this delightful Eaglish tenor in opera or oratorio or con- 


cert abroad. Such a round, sweet, manly tenor, used in as 
unaffected and sincere a style, is vot met with in many a 
moon. It is sonorous without too much of the baritone 
quality, and of exquisite evenness of quality in its regis- 
ters. hi “St. Paul” the tenor has relatively little to do; 
but what chance Mr. Davies had to show his vocal capital 
and art made their uncommon measure obvious. The 
Society’s season concluded with this concert. It is to be 
urged on the directors to widen and galvanize their reper- 
tory next winter. It has grown trite and perfunctory. 

Two Chopin recitals by Mr. Viadimer de Pachmann were 
also included in the week, among, it is to be presumed, the 
closing musical entertainments in Chickering Hall, prior 
to turning that concert-room to less attractive uses. 


“An tes of Von Biilow,” grouped together by Frances 
E. , are of particular interest. Mr. Weld has not 
confidence in the nearness of a national American school of 


musical thought. One of his paragraphs runs: 


“In all human probability those —- who are at 
so noisity demanding an * American School of Music,’ wi 
see tueir apparently hopeless, and possibly undesirable, ambi- 
tion graced ; no, nut taney, nur geverations of similar * pa- 
triots,’ after taem, in this ceatury or many others to come. 
deed ardent enthusiasts would see t total 7 leno. 
rant of the influence of racial peculiarities upon the growth of 
schools of sone feces or else | Snes Salioemtel is 

this all-impor = tan! factor, their a, authed 

patriotism, “ 


resent 
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DOMESTIC. 


For some time the situation in South Carolina over the 
Dispensary law has been growing serious. According to 
that. law the sale of intoxicating liquors of all kinds is 
absolutely reserved to the Government of the State, which 
appoints the various agents and restricts the sale care- 
fully to those who may not be considered as addicted to the 
over use of intoxicants. The enforcement of this law has 
been put inthe hands of a special constabulary. In the 
vicinity of Darlington there have been charges that a large 
amount of illicit selling was going on. Accordingly a 
special force of constables was sent to investigate. They 
had authority not only to examine all shops but to secure 
special warrants to enter private houses and make arrests of 
all persons having in their possession any liquors without 
the regular authorization of the Government. The 
people rose in opposition to this, and in some cases entered 
the State Dispensary and destroyed the entire stock of 
liquor. When the constabulary arrived a large crowd 
gathered. There was considerable excitement, and what 
was said to be a personal contest resulted in a fight in 
which several citizens and some of the constables were 
wounded, one constable being killed. The force then fied 
to the woods and were followed by a large number of 
mounted men thoroughly armed. Governor Tillman, on 
hearing this ordered out several companies of militia, but 
most of these refused to go, on the ground that they did not 
believe in the law, and would not be used in what they 
considered unlawful searching of private residences, etc. 
The three counties of Darlington, Florence and Sumter in 
a mass meeting adopted resolutions protesting against the 
action of the Governor. After this the Governor deciared 
that these counties were in a state of insurrection., 
He took possession of the railroads and forbade the 
sending of all telegrams, including press dispatches, 
except as they had been admitted to his censorship. This 
aroused intense feeling on every side,and company after 
company from the cities disbanded rather than obey 
orders. Rural companies, however, came in and were sent 
to Darlington. According to the latest reports the citizens 
throughout the State urged the preservation of order, and 
quiet seems to have been restored. The Governor declares 
that he will enforce the law which the people themselves 
placed upon the statute book, and that if they want the 
law repealed the way to do it is through the ballot box. 
The intensity of feeling seems to be as great, but under 
better control. The hostility to the whole system has in- 
creased throughout the State. On special application from 
Senator Irby, the Governor has withdrawn the interdict 
on the use of the telegraph, and press dispatches are 
passing back and forth without hindrance. 


....The Gravesend trials have been practically com- 
pleted. Of the twenty-two men indicted, McKane is 
serving a term of six years in State prison ; Jamieson is in 
the penitentiary for eighteen months; Newton is serving a 
term of nine months in the same institution ; Sutherland 
has fled to avoid a term of a year; sixteen of the eighteen 
election inspectors are in the penitentiary or the jail, and 
two had the indictments against them dismissed. A new 
grand jury will be summoned in May to consider other 
cases growing out of the same crimes, based upon infor- 
maticn furnisked by the indicted inspectors who pleaded 
guilty. This reveals an amount of violation of the law 
which, if known earlier, would have increased heavily the 
penalty upon McKane. The investigation into McKane’s 
accounts has as yet produced no result, all seems to be con- 
fusion. 

....Coxey’s army of the Commonweal and Frye’s Indus- 
trial army are slowly making their way toward Washing- 
ton, where they propose to impress upon the Government 
the necessity of amending its laws and giving work to the 
unemployed. The former numbered 170 men when it 
reached Beaver Falls, Penn., on April 1st, and the latter 
810 men when it left Little Rock, Ark., for Memphis. The 
former has no special organization and is composed chiefly 
of tramps. The latter is divided into sixteen companies of 
fifty men each, machinists, carpenters, bricklayers, print- 
ers, farm hands, few, if any, being professional tramps. 


.... There have been different reports during the week in 
regard to the Bering Sea question. At first it was under- 
stood that a new modus vivendi had been agreed upon 
between the United States and England in which Russia, 
Japan and Korea were to be asked tojoin. Later there 
seemed to be difficulty in the matter, and it was reported 
that Secretary Herbert had been instructed to gather all 
the ships he could in the Pacific for the protection of the 
fur seal herd on its way through the Northern Pacific into 
Bering Sea, in accordance with the decision of the Paris 
court. 


....Senator Colquitt, of Georgia, died March 5 
and Governor Northen nominated Speaker Crisp to succeed 
him ; but Mr. Crisp declined. He acknowledged his desire 
for the position but felt that under the circumstances 
he is more needed in the House. His decision has given 
great satisfaction to the Democrats in the House. 


....Serious defects have been found in some armor plates 
furnished by the Carnegie works at Pittsburg to the 
United States Navy. Nothing was learned which impli- 
cated the proprietors or head manager; and the matter 
was settled by a fine, and directions to observe greater 
care in superintendence and inspection in the future. 


....The suit of Wm. H. Laidlaw against Russell Sage 
for $50,000 for injuries received at the time of the Norcross 
explosion was tried in New York last week before a jury, 
and resulted in a verdict against Mr. Sage for $25,000. 
There will be an appeal. 


.... The expedition sent by the Government to raise the 
“‘Kearsarge’”’ arrived at Roncador Reef last week, but 
found the ship a charred wreck. Wreckers from New 
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Providence had visited her, taken away everything of 
value and set the hull on fire, so that there was no possi- 
bility of saving anything. 


-...President Cleveland sent to Congress his veto of the 
Bland bill for coining the seigniorage on Thursday, 
March 29th, the iast day allowed him. A free-coinage bill 
was introduced by Senator Stewart on the 28th. 


.-..Governor Werts, of New Jersey, vetoed one of the 
bills repealing race-track legislation, but it was passed 
over his veto the next day. 


FOREIGN. 

----The body of Louis Kossuth was taken to the Evan- 
gelical church in Turin, March 27th, and the funeral serv- 
ices took place the next day. A large body of students 
and citizens in Hungarian dress accompanied it. After a 
funeral oration in Italian and achoral service, the body 
was placed on a funeral car to be taken to the railway sta- 
tion, where it was placed on a special train. It arrived in 
Buda Pesth on the 30th, having been joined at the border 
by a large numberof prominent Hungarians. The Funeral 
Committee had issued a special appeal for order, and all 
was quiet. The municipal authorities, deputies of the 
Reichsrath, and many deputations met the train at the 
depot and escorted the body to the Museum. It is esti- 
mated that 300,000 persons packed the streets, windows 
and roofs. The line of march was kept by 6,000 students, 
who had volunteered for the purpose. The funeral took 
place on Sunday, April ist. Ex-Premier Tisza and a large 
number of Hungarian magnates and officials were in at - 
tendance ; and Maurice Jokai, on behalf of the Deputies , 
delivered the oration. The services were short, and then 
came the procession to the cemetery. It was led by the 
Honveds of 1848, behind whom walked 1,000 women in 
black. The Kossuth hymn preceded the Lutheran service, 
and there were several addresses. The procession was five 
miles long, and was very largely composed of peasants. 


....-Several members of the House of Commons who are 
heirs to peerages have introduced a bill providing that any 
person elevated to the peerage shall have the option of re- 
maining in the House of Commons, if he be a member of 
that body at the time of his succession to the House of 
Lords, or of offering himself as a candidate for election to 
the House of Commons in preference to taking a seat in 
the Upper House. 


.... There is great excitement at Bluefields and the com- 
ing of an American man-of-war was anxiously awaited. 
The Nicaraguan governor shot an American at Rama on 
March 23d, and the report is repeated that Corn Island, 
holding a commanding position in regard to the Nicara- 
guan Canal, has been ceded to Great Britain. 


*...The Kmperors of Austria and Germany have had an 
interview at Abbazia. It is understood on every hand 
that it indicates a determined effort to keep the peace 
which is endangered chiefly by the spread of socialism, 
especially in Belgium, where mass meetings have been 
held denouncing royalty. 


....-Prince Bismarck was seventy-nine years old on 
April ist. The celebration was very general and attracted 
much notice. Emperor William sent him special congratu- 
lations. 


....-Lord Hannen, President of the Parnell Inquiry Com- 
mission and one of the British arbitrators on the Bering 
Sea Commission, died March 29th, at the age of seventy- 
three. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE first chapter of Genesis never made an infidel, and no 
explanation of it can remove infidelity.—Pres. H. G. Wasron, 
D.D. 


....¥et we believe in union, hope for it, and desire to help 
toward it; but as far as we have light, it is much nearer by way 
of federation than by the Historic Episcopate.—Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 


....Our Presbyterian Church stands for unity as over against 
the extreme individuality of independency. It stands for liberty 
and equality as against prelacy and Episcopacy, It occupies the 
middle ground where all parties can unite. It is not reasonable 
to think that union can come on any other than such an inter- 
mediate platform.—North and West. 


...-1n the bringing out of the views of the Bishops, Taz InpE- 
PENDENT has rendered the Church an important service, and, so 
far as Presbyterians are concerned, these letters have settled the 
question for the present. A very ordinary measure of self-respect 
would forbid any further negotiations on the subject. Our next 
Assembly will doubtless dismiss its Committee of Conference 
with the Episcopal Church with its thanks for the diligence 
manifested, and there the matter will “end.—National Presby- 
terian. 


.-. Lt is a favorite saying with our brethren that three-fourths 
or even nineteen-twentieths of the Christian world hold this 
threefold order in the ministry, and therefore the one-fourth or 
one-twentieth should see that there can be no possibility of 
union on any other idea. But if it should be conceded that this 
order is ideally sacred or necessary, would it foliow that all 
Churches should accept ordination and supervision by those 
actual prelates that now exercise the office of bishops? Those 
men are united on being bishops; but on what else are they 
united enough to make the Church one ?—The Pacific. 


....Itis beyond the wisdom of man to make the “ Historic 
Episcopate” acceptable to Christians who were free born, and 
who have from youth up enjoyed their Gospel liberties. The 
only basis for future union is upon the platform of a more 
Catholic charity, and not upon that of a stricter prelatical law. 
It is an anomalous thing that the one Church which unanimously 
refuses even fraternization proclaims most its desire for unity. 
Better no union at all than one which does not respect freedom 
from the commandmentsof men. The sturdiest Covenanters 
who resisted Laud upon their Scotch moors were not one whit 
more determined to preserve their Christian liberty than are 
twelve and a half millions of the thirteen miilion Protestants in 
America to-day.—The Interior. 
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THE OFFENSE OF THE CROSS. 








WE are indebted to St. Paul for the expression which 
indicates the natural ill-will on the part of many, if not 
of most, to the Christian faith. It was the offense of the 
cross in his day which provoked the prejudice and hos- 
tility of Jews and Gentiles alike. They could not be- 
lieve that men could be saved by the redemption, freely 
given, by aman, even tho he were called the Son of 
God, who died on the cross. But that offense was in- 
herent. Paul could not remove it or explain it away. 
It was permanent ; it was part of God’s plan of saving 
the world. 

That offense continues. The man who will be saved 
must come in God’s way, Christ’s way, nothis own. Itis 
true that the cross has been so glorified in these centuries 
of Christian history that the emblem has become honor- 
able rather than a figure of shame; but the offense is 
still there in essence and fact. It comes in the teaching 
of the utter helplessness of man in the presence of God, 
of his inability to save himself, and in the necessity that 
he should accept God’s way, and be saved all unworthy 
by the redemption of another and the free grace of God. 
Humén pride rejects the cross. It prefers to be saved 
by merit earned, to require and demand salvation by 
good deeds done. In that way there is no sacrifice of 
pride, no humbling one’s self before the cross, no offense 
of the cross. 

This offense of the cross, we have said, is essential and 
cannot be escaped. One who comes to God must submit 
to it. But that is the end of it. The offense must not 
be exaggerated. With. this offense of the cross in the 

way, there is no call for Christians to put other offenses 
in the way. Above all things else the offense of their own 
unchristian lives need not be put in the way of those who 
might otherwise consider whether they should enter on 
the Christian life. There is now spread before the world 
the story of a man high in Christian circles, who has been 
held upas an example anda teacher of religion, whose 
secret life is being exposed to the gaze of every svoffing 
enemy of the faith we love, and whose example is a 
stumbling block before a sinful world to which the Spirit 
and the Bride are crying, ‘‘Come.” ‘‘Come unto me,” 
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calls the voice of Jesus himself, with a sweetintensity of 
entreaty that would of itself seem to hide the offense of 
the cross; when lo, another offense is thrust before the 
hearers, and they cannot listen to the divine call. Do 
not call any offense the offense of the cross which comes 
out of the sin of Christians, or their lack of consistency 
in life. 

We must not call that the offense of the cross which is 
really our blundering or perverse way of pointing out 
the road which leads to the cross. It is a simple thing. 
a very simple thing to go to Jesus. It should be muddled 
with no philosophy of this or that school of theology. 
It is what is common to all schools of Christian faith. 
One does not need to make a theologian of an inquirer, 
and he should be careful how much he requires him to 
accept. But there is one thing, and nothing more than 
that which he must accept: *‘ The blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son cleanseth from all sin.” There is the cross, in all 
its offense, not to be slighted or hidden or explained 
away ; salvation not by us or through anything of ours, 
only by him who died on the cross, and who is the infi- 
nite expression of the love of God who will have all men to 
be saved. 

Let no man then add to the offense of the cross by 
his own inconsistent life of selfishness, of impurity, of 
money-loving, or of grinding the poor. Nor let him add 
to it by his own philosophies and speculations. There 
are enough hindrances that are inevitable; we need not 
manufacture any. The cross challenges the intellectual 
pride of men. Its very simplicity sometimes repels 
them. When they have builded for themselves vast 
systems of ritual machinery by which they are to work 


out their own salvation it irks them to hear one saying: 


‘** Only believe,” ** Follow me,” making thus the sole con- 
dition of salvation, simple trust in a divine Person and 
obedience to his commands, When they hear the same 
Master proclaiming: ‘‘If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow 
me,” they are not willing to enter upon a life of self sac- 
rifice ; and the cross, as it lies in the path by which they 
must go, is still more an offense unto them. This is 
what Paul means by the phrase. We can never remove 
this impediment. We cannot preach a Gospel which 
will gratify the pride of men or conciliate their selfish- 
ness. The truth will be opposed to that which is worst 
in them. But let us take care that we do not add to the 
offense by lives which they must condemn or by teach- 
ings which antagonize their reason. 


- 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA LIQUOR WAR. 


THERE has been a serious outbreak in South Carolina 
against the State Dispensary Liquor Law. This act has 
been in operation since the first of July last, and those 
interested in the liquor problem have waited with inter- 
est to see what the outcome would be. As everybody 
knows, it reserves to the State the sole right to sell in- 
toxicants. For this purpose dispensaries, under the con- 
trol of the State authorities, have been established in 
various counties. The aim of the act is to supply pure 
liquor atrates which are slightly above cost and to limit 
jts sales to quantities of a pint or more. Governor Till- 
man isa thorough believer in the efficacy of this method 
of dealing with the liquor problem, and he has endeav- 
ored_to enforce the provisions of the Dispensary act faith- 
fully. He has organized a force of State constables, who 
are sent to communities where the authorities are not 
sufficiently energetic in preventing illegal sales. The 
liquor men were, of course, from the first strongly op- 
posed to the act, and carried the case to the Supreme 
Court of the State to determine its constitutionality. 
The decision of the court has not yet been rendered. 

Last week, on information that the provisions of the 
act were not being enforced in Darlington and Florence, 
the Governor sent out his State constables, well armed, 
to discover and close up places where liquor was being 
sold contrary to the law. The people at Darlington or- 
ganized in opposition to the constables. There was a 
collision, some lives were lost on each side, and the con- 
stables were put to flight, armed companies chasing them 
into the swamps with the intenion of killing them. 
When this news reached the Governor he called upon 
companies of the State militia in Charleston and Co- 
lumbia for service; but they refused to obey his orders 
and were disbanded. Rural companies from the Gov- 
ernor’s own section, however, came to his aid and 
were sent to Darlington, where they were quietly 
received and quartered in the town. At the same 
time the Governor took possession of the telegraph offices 
and of the railroads in the State and undertook to exer- 
cise a censorship over press dispatches sent out 6f the 
State. 

It would appear to unprejudiced observers that there 
is a twofold combination against the Governor. The 
liqnor men are enraged because their business is taken 
away from them. As a rule, they are desperate men 
everywhere, and those of South Carolina are no excep- 

tion to the rule. Their aim is to break down the law, or 
paralyze the Governor in the enforcementof it. In their 
attitude of resistance they seem to have the sympathy of 
many who, politically, are antagonists of the Governor. 
The political feeling against Tillman is and always has 
been very strong in South Carolina. It is said to be very 
common for one man to ask another, ‘‘ Are you a Till- 
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manite?” and for the other to respond, ‘‘No: I am 
a gentleman.” It is the old Bourbon element of the 
Democratic Party that isat sword’s points with the Pop- 
ulist-Democratic Governor, For the moment Herod 
and Pilate have been made friends. 

The course of the Governor in this matter has been 
characterized by very great energy. He has endeavored 
to enforce the law and to quell the rebellion against it. 
He is not by any means a weak man, and he evidently 
means to put down the rebellion against this State Dis- 
pensary Law. He takes the position that the law was 
duly enacted, and that it must be obeyed until it is 
repealed, or unless the Supreme Court should decide 
that it is unconstitutional. To this end he will use all 
the power that the Constitution gives him to maintain 
the supremacy of law. And it would seem that in such 
an issue as this he ought to have the support of all law- 
abiding citizens. 

One of the provisions of the Dispensary authorizes the 
search of private premises on special warrants. Citizens 
who have no interest in the liquor business rebel against 
this feature and say that they will resist it by force, 
The State constables are, of course, strangers to the 
communities into which they are sent and are stigmatized 
as spies, and thus an appeal is made to the popular 
hatred against this class of men. So far as we have 
seen, these State constables have not acted in an arbi- 
trary or unwarranted way, and if they are spies so is 
every policeman who endeavors to do his duty. When 
the country comes to understand fairly the issue in 
South Carolina its sympathy will undoubtedly be with 
the, Governor. He stands for the enforcement of law 
against those who have always been its enemies where 
it interferes with their nefarious business. We trust the 
Governor will be successful against the elements com- 
bined to defeat the operations of the State Dispensary 
Law, and that it will be diligently enforced until it is 
repealed or is declared by the Supreme Court to be un- 
constitutional. 
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THE CONDEMNATION OF “THE WESTERN 
WATCHMAN.” 


SEVERAL years ago The Catholic Telegraph, of Cincin- 
nati, which at the time does not seem to have had apy 
special editor, contained an article, contributed, we sup- 
pose, by a priest, criticising the administration of the 
bishops of the Church in not carrying out the directions 
of the Council of Baltimore in reference to the appoint- 
ment of irremovable rectors. Archbishop Elder drew up 
a form of the most abject apology and sent it to the pub- 
lisher, who was sick, and knew nothing about the inser- 
tion of the article, and compelled him to publish it on 
pain of having the paper banned throughout the whole 
diocese. As all the man’s property was in the paper, he 
submitted to this outragevuus and most un-American 
tyranny, and published the apology, promising that 
nothing should appear in future in criticism of ecclesi- 
astical authorities. It was one of those object lessons 
which go far to justify the worst things that are said 
about the tyranny of Catholic ecclesiasticism. 

A similar case, fortunately with a different outcome, 
has now occurred in St. Louis. The Rev. D. 8. Phelan, 
editor of The Western Watchman, is the sharpest and 
most independent editorial writer in the Catholic 
Church, and he has made his paper a great power. He 
is not simply editor but proprietor. The Western Watch- 
man has been the chief defender of clergy who have 
suffered through the arbitrary conduct of their superi- 
ors, and has lately defended one of them in a case which 
brought upon him very severe censure from some of the 
bishops. But he has not been frightened, but has ex- 
pressed freely his own views, even where they differed 
from these of hisown archbishop or of the Papal deéle- 
gate, Satolli himself. 

So long as Archbishop Ryan and Archbishop Kenrick 
were in St. Louis he got along quietly under them for 
thirty-two years, and they were wise men who did not 
interfere with his liberty. He sided with Professor Bou- 
quillon on the school question, and espoused the cause of 
Archbishop Ireland. He yot the hostility of the Ger- 
mans and of some of the religious orders. Archbishop 
Kain, who was called to the diocese less than a year ago, 
appears to be a man of less tolerance, and warned him 
to be careful what he said. The question of the subjec- 
tion of ecclesiastics to the civil laws lately came up, and 
Father Phelan declared that bishops were subject to the 
laws of the State, and could be held to account for 
any illegal act just like any oneelse. This wasstrangely 

controverted by Satolli, who said : 

“It is well enough known that by Canon law all eccle- 
siastics and, by greater right, bishops are personally ex- 
empt from secular courts, whether in ecclesiastical 
causes, or in causes either civil or criminal, unless the 
Holy See by a concordat takes away their privilege.” 

Father Phelan declared that for this country, where 
we have no concordat, and cannot have any, this is 
false teaching ; one that would be repudiated by bishops. 
priests and laymen. And he said this so plainly, and 

expressed himself so fully on other subjects, that Arch- 
bishop Kain ordered that in every church in the diocese 
there should be read on Sunday morning a rebuke for 
his utterance, stating that his paper was dangerous and 
must not be supported. 

Now Father Phelan tells the story in his own paper, 
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and does not back down one particle. He tells how, to 
bring the matter to a crisis, he wrote an article on the 
rigbts and duties of Catholic editors, and was called to 
the Archbishop's residence and asked aboutit. He says: 

‘Archbishop Kain is a man of violent temper, and I 

found him in one of his worst moods. He told me that 
these attacks on bishops must stop ; that the bishops had 
writtea to him; that the Germans were clamoring for 
judgmentonme. . . He pulled two prepared papers 
out of his pocket and told me I would have to sign them 
or he would denounce the paper.” 
He found that these papers contained the words ‘‘re- 
traction” and ‘‘ apology.” He went home and consid- 
ered the matter, and returned to the Archbishop’s, and 
in his presence tore the papers up and threw them away. 
The Archbishop told him that he had been allowed to 
run too long, and ‘‘if he had been bishop here the 
Watchman would have been brought to book long ago.” 
Father Phelan thanked the Archbishop, and said some- 
thing in defense of Archbishops Ryan and Kenrick, when 
the Archbishop rushed from the room and would not 
hear him. Thereupon he sent to the Archbishop a copy 
of an appeal to the Papal Delegate. The Archbishop 
paid no attention to it, but had his condemnation read in 
all the churches the next Sunday ; and Father Phelan, 
who is himself a priest of one of the churches, read it to 
his congregation. It declared The Western Watchman 
to be a paper unfit to circulate among Catholics and a 
menace to the people's faith. And this is the “editor’s 
plucky reply in the last issue of his paper : 

“T own this paper. Now let me say to Archbishop Kain: 
No man owns me. He comes from an ex-slave State, and 
he knows what that means. No man owns me. I will 
go further and say, no mam owns my pen. I have conse- 
crated it to the service of religion, and I am responsible 
for my writings to the general laws of the Church. If I 
write anything against faith or morals, or fail in proper 
respect to ecclesiastical authority, I am liable to arraign- 
ment and trial as any other writer; but I shall allow no 
man born to dictate how I shall write or what I shall 
write. . Neither Archbishop Kain nor all the 
bishops that assembled in Baltimore have any authority to 
control the columns of the Watchman. As long 
as I am editor I shall control this paper, and while express- 
ing honest opinions in a respectful way, I shall never 
apologize for them at the point ofa threat or the thrust ofa 
censure. If the future is to be stormy for me, may it be bright 
for my feliow-priests, who will benefit by my suffering.” 
We wish we could quote the whole of Father Phelan’s 
long statement. Init he drops his usual Irish fun and 
speaks seriously, determinedly, and with deep feeling. 
He is fighting a good fight for liberty. He will probably 
be driven out of the pastorate of his church, but it will 
not be easy to drive him out of his paper. People like 
that kind of.a paper; even Catholics do. The Catholic 
Citizen says sympathetically that it will not affect his 
subscribers and that such fulminations do nohurt. He 
is fighting a fight for liberty and will have the sympathy 
of a very large party inhis Church. Weare glad that 
he is not like the poor, sick, timorous Cincinnati lay- 
man, but a cultivated, strong priest, a good canonist and 
a man who knows his rights and is disposed to maintain 
them. 


THE VETO OF THE SEIGNIORAGE BILL. 








THE President has justified the general expectation 
and vetoed the Bland Seigniorage bill. There is little 
reason to doubt that he would have been glad to avoid 
this responsibility. The majority of his party—and of 
course a President can do but little under our form of 
Government without a party behind him—were strongly 
in favor of the bill as a small but substantial gain for 
the silver idea. If he could have signed it without 
sacrificing his convictions, it would have done much to 
restore party confidence in the President. On the other 
hand, he conld not sigan the bill without disappointing 
those who looked to him to hold up the standard of sound 
finarce. He would have been regarded as surrendering 
his convictions and the confidence of sound money men 
generally for the favor of the silver men of the South 
and Southwest. Of course he has chosen wisely, and he 
is entitled to great credit for having stvod his ground 
manfully when a weaker man would have been tempted 
to retreat. 

His objections to the bill, as stated in his message, 
may be placed upon three grounds: (1) That the results 
of the repeal of the Sherman Silver Purchase Act have 
been salutary, and that any unwise act at this stage 
would be likely to precipitate a financial relapse which’ 
would be worse than the original trouble last year; (2) 
that the bill is loosely drawn and is capable of double 
interpretations ; (3) that po provision is made to maintain 
the parity between goldand silver. The first uncertainty 
he calls attention to is that with respect to the character 
of the coins. He assumes that the intention was that 
the silver dollars should be coined ; but he fiads nothing 
in the section to prevent the coinage of any description 
of silver coins authorized under existing laws. The bill 
also seems to authorize not only the coinage of the 
$55,000,000 of seigniorage, but also the issue of silver 
certificates to the same amount. At least itis capable of 
that construction. The President is not willing to ap- 
ee bill upon which double interpretations may be 
P |. 


Assuming that the present system of redeeming silver 
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certificates in gold, when gold is: demanded, is not 
changed by the bill, the President raises a vigorous ob- 
jection on this point. He says: 

“In my judgment sound finance does not commend a 

further infusion of silver into our currency at this time 
unaccompanied by further adequate provision for the 
maintenance in our Treasury of a safe gold reserve.” 
This is a strong objection. He calls attention to the 
slender reserve of gold, and to the certainty, if it were 
depleted, that our finances would be brought into confu- 
sion. In such a case the monetary affairs of the country 
would tend, not to bimetallism, but to monometal- 
lism; gold would be driven out, and silver would take its 
place, and we should have not a parity of metals, asis the 
undoubted policy of the Government at present, but gold 
would be at a premium, and all those disasters which 
came upon us last year would come upon us again in an 
aggravated form. The only weak point in the whole 
message is at the close of it, where the President indi- 
cates his belief that the seigniorage might be safely 
coined, and with advantage, if only the Secretary of the 
Treasury had the power to keep the gold reserve intact 
by the issue of bonds. This is the only grain of comfort 
that the silver people get from the message, and this is 
by no means satisfactory to them,because they are strongly 
opp%sed to giving any further authority for the issue of 
bonds. 

It is curious to note that those who are most pleased 
with the President’s Message are not the Democratic 
Senators and Congressmen, as a rule, but the Republic- 
aus. Such men as Senators Allison, Aldrich, Hale, 
Frye, Manderson, Hawley and Lodge speak of the posi- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland as sound and strong ; while Dem- 
ocratic Senators, like Berry, Jones, Daniel and Congress- 
men McCreary, Bryan, Oates, Sayers and Springer, ex- 
press regret that the President felt constrained to veto 
the bill. With the majority of both Houses in favor of 
silver inflation it is a fortunate thing for the country 
that we have a constitutional barrier to their dangerous 
schemes in the Democratic President. He deserves 
the thanks of the country for his wise and courageous 
act. 
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THE SITUATION AT THE ELMIRA REFORM- 
ATORY. 


THE events of the week have thrown light, as we an- 
ticipated they would, on Mr. Litchfield’s extraordinary 
finding against the Eimira Reformatory, and made us 
regret all the more the combination of disasters which 
reduced the original competent and respectable investi- 
gating committee of three to an incompetent and dan- 
gerous committee of one. The Memorial of the Man- 
agers to the Legislature and the Remonstrance of the 
officers of the Prison Association have placed the incon- 
sistencies, contradictions, incompetence and general un- 
trustworthiness of this report in such a light that it 
would all drop into oblivion were it not for the aston- 
ishing relation the State Board of Charities have 
assumed to the matter. 

How Mr.Letchworth and Mr.Stewart,for example,could 
give their assent to a finding which impeaches the work 
of their lives,and perhaps the most honorable monument 
of their own supervision of the public charities, is the 
deepest mystery of the moment. For what is complained 
of by Mr. Litchfield is no sudden or recent lapse at 
Elmira into abuses, no maladministration that has with- 
in a year or two years come to a head, grown monstrous 
and now become known for the first time. It is a system 
which these gentlemen of the State Board of Charities 
have had much to do in developing, which they have 
been proud of as the apple of their eye, which has been 
as open to the public in all its unfolding as the phases of 
the moon, and which they have p>inted to as one of the 
most notable humanitarian achievements of American 
civilization. 

Mr, Litchfield’s report makes no disclosures of unsus- 
pected abuses; he found no secret chambers, no hidden 
horrors. The committee’s expert examiner told them 
that the accounts were in perfect order. What then is 
wrong? Why everything is wrong. All that Mr. Letch- 
worth has been praising for tea years is wrong. Al{ll 
that the French, English and Belgian visiting commis- 
sions have found to praise and taken away to imitate 
as the furthest advance of modern, intelligent humani- 
tarianism,is wrong. Everything in fact is wro.ig since 
Mr. Brockway began to redden the skin of the incorrigi- 
bles with his paddie. He injured not one of them, He ap- 
plied correction to that safe portion of the prisoner’s 
anatomy which has always been considered specially 
constructed to receive it. He never broke the skin or 
made a scratch but once, and of that accident the com- 
mittee of one was informed, not by his own researches, 
but by Mr. Brockway himself; and a square inch of 
court plaster cured it in an hour. There is no new out- 
rage in all this finding. Tae things complained of are, 
have been, and will be the necessary, shady side of a 

penal system for the discipline and management of in- 
corrigibles—of a system which, without these stern 
features, would be useless, but which stands before the 
world on the merits it has been proved to possess, as the 
ripest and most successful method of humanitarian re- 
form. 

If Mr, Litchfield has made out anything, and we be- 
lieve he has not, it strikes back through a course of years 
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and hits the State Board of Charities as hard as Mr, 
Brockway and the Managers of the Elmira Reformatory, 

This is not all. The Elmira Reformatory is the prod- 
uct neither of Mr. Brockway nor of the Board of Man- 
agers. They have done well a work of supreme difficulty 
and supreme usefulness ; but there stands behind them, 
and behind the Reformatory, a body which more 
closely represents the intelligent humanitarian spirit 
of the age, we mean the State Prison Association. 
The Elmira Reformatory grew out of the impres- 
sion made on the enlightened conscience and hu- 
manitarian feeling of the American public. Back of 
it, under it and all through it, was and is and must be 
the conviction that a penal system cannot throw over- 
board the moral obligations of man to man, and that its 
duties do not end in mere punishment, The Prison As- 
sociation have developed the Reformatory aud developed 
it to-do the best work of penal reform that has been 
done in this world. It has vindicated itself in its results. 
Thousands of reformed men have been returned from 
it to society, and are doing the work and living the lives . 
of true and honest man. It has made the experiments 
in penal administration which have opened the way for 
other great reforms, such as the suspended sentence. 
It is, in short, the corners’one in this country of the new 
penal system, and of everything which has in it the 
promise to control crime and check the alarming gro wth 
of the criminal class. 

What Mr. Litchfield charges flies in the face of this 
whole movement. The commotion he has raised had its 
origin in the unprincipled bluster made over the right- 
eous and legal proceeding of the Reformatory managers 
to return to the Reformatory, last summer, one John 
Gilmore, a convict who had violated his parole. The 
noise made over this proceeding led the managers to 
invite the State Board of Charities to investigate ; and it 
is their com nittee, or the one-third of their committee, 
which is now making the trouble. 

Litchfield’s voluminous report contradicts and defeats 


itself,as the Elmira managers show clearly enough in their 


Memorial to the Legislature. It does not touch the posi- 
tive evidence for the Reformatory. Such evidence was 
offered and refused. Tne managers cite some examples. 
More examples are behind. There are, for instance in this 
city a large number of reformed men who might have 
been heard. They have taken their place in honest soci- 
ety. Theprison mark of shame has been effaced from 
them in years of hoaorable conduct and honest applica- 
tion. To bring them out as public witnesses would re- 
vive the old shame and be acruelty not to be thought of, 
even if the Reformatory must suffer. 

But their testimoay was available in private session, 
They might have been examined under oath, cross-ex- 
amined and tested with all theseverity of the court room. 
But Mr. Litchfield said No, and suited himself better 
with the more congenial testimony of his incorrigibles. 

That the Prison Association, and to some extent the 
Elmira managers, have been caught napping in this mat- 
ter, is not improbable, It is not to be supposed that 
Christian men with no such faith in the demonic agency 
of the god Pan to drive men mad as the ancients had, 
could believe that mere panic could carry the State Board 
of Charities so far from their base. They know the worst 
now, and we believe they are prepared to meet itin the ' 
more judicial inquiry which has been ordered by the 
Senate. 


A SALOON DEFENSE OF SALOONS. 


WE like to get all sides of all questions, and our 
thanks are due to those who, in behalf of good munici- 
pal government, arranged a conference in this city on 
the Saloon Question. Four. views were presented as fol- 
lows: Improved saloons ; Saloon substitutes ; State owned 
saloons, and Nosaloons. Morris Tekulsky, President of 
the Wine, Liquor and Beer Dealers’ Association, was in- 
vited to present the subject of improved saloons. It is 
his paper that we are specially interested in. We do not 
often hear on a public platform an out-and-out defense 
of the saloon. We wish to consider briefly some of the 
points ,presented by this representative of the liquor 
dealers. 

In the first place, Mr. Tekulsky reminded his hearers 
that the saloon business is a firmly established business, 
as much so a3 any manufacturiog or mercantile pursuit. 
It has, he said, its ‘‘ vast and expensive plant, its armies 
for the movement of crude and completed materials, its 
organized capital, its exchanges and publications.” It 
has, in short, a history and a place among the business 
pursuits of men. There can, of course, be no dispute 
on this point. Wherever the law permits it the saloon 
is established and does all the business it can. 

His second point was that there is no other business 
that is so much meddled with by ‘theorists, reformers 
and‘ fresh lezislators.” .This is true, too; and the reason 
for it Mr. Tekulsky did not mention and did not need to 
mention. It is the character of the business and its de- 
plorable results that attract to it the attention of the 
theorist, the reformer and the legislator. It is in this 
respect unlike all other lines of legitimate business. The 
worst of evils, physical, mental, social, moral and 
economical, are associated with it, aud so closely asso- 
ciated with it that it nowhere exists without one or 
more of them. All who are interested in the well- 
being of men, the welfare of society and the best in- 
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terests of the State cannot choose to ignore a business 
which produces such results. When a citizen is 
damaged in any way society and the State are injured, 
because society and the State are made up of indi- 
viduals and whatever advances the prosperity and 
elevates the character of individuals does the same for 
society and the S:ate, and whatever depresses the for- 
tunes or the character of individuals has the same effect 
upon the State. That is why theorists and reformers 
and legislators give so much attention to the saloon busi- 
ness, and they could not quit themselves as honest and 
intelligent citizens unless they did undertake to deal 
with this grave problem. 

The third point made for the saloon is that it is the 
‘‘every-day man’s club,” and that such a club is needed. 
There is the force of factin this argument. Of course 
the best club for the every-day man, or any other man, 
is the home. But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that there are hosts of men who have no place that could 
be properly called a home. In many cases this is their 
own fault ; in many other cases it is a matter probably 
beyond their control. Unfortunately society is not seen 
at its best always in conditions of poverty. Ignorant, 
selfish women do not know how or do not care to make 
an attractive home for their husbands ; do not try as 
they might to make themselves companions for their 
husbands, and companionship, good or bad, is a neces- 
sity to everybody. But when this much is said the fact 
still remains that men who visit the saloons are not 
always driven to them but are enticed by their own lusts. 
There is a field here which the reformers are eager to 
enter and provide suitable substitutes for the saloon. In 
this we do not believe they can wholly succeed, because 
they cannot cater to a depraved taste for the immoral and 
vulgar as the saloons do. 

Tne fourth point is that the better class of saloon 
keepers, and Mr, Tekulsky insists that there are many 
such, would be glad, if they were encouraged to do so, 
to improve the saloon by curtailing’ its objectionable 
features and adding desirable ones. He says they are 
prevented from doing so by the meddlesomeness of the 
law. They do not know at what moment or in what 
way they may be called upon to respond to oppressive 
legal requirements. He objects to any method of ob- 
taining evidence against saloon keepers; he does not 
want to have them watched. He would apparently pre- 
fer that they should be trusted, just as dry goods mer- 
chants and the keepers of groceries and meat shops are 
trusted. But we submit that it is because of the char- 
acter of the saloons that they are not so trusted. Asa 
rule we find that they are lawless, that while other men 
engaged in mercantile pursuits close their business on 
Sunday, the saloon keeper carries his on surreptiuiously. 
We suppose it is true that there are some honorable 
minded men who keep liquor shops ; but they soon learn 
to imitate the methods of those who set the fashion in 
the saloon business. In other words, the business is 
thoroughly demoralizing, and seems to breed in those 
who are engaged in it contempt for the law. A tree is 
known by its fruit. Certainly if this well established 
principle be applied to the saloon business we find no 
ground on which we can lend it any encouragement. 

Mr. Tekulsky closes with a plea for justice to the 
saloon keeper. He says if society will deal justly by the 
saloon keeper the saloon keeper will deal justly by soci- 
ety: that all his interests, with his pride and common 
sense, bind him to such a course. Unfortunately this is 
not the fact, His business interests require him to sell 
as much as possible, and to all who have the money to 
buy. It is to his interest to extend his business, and this 
he does in many ways by attracting to his premises 
those who are not drinkers, and especially the young. 
If young men do not learn to drink his business will 
soon become unremunerative, for theold generation will 
disappear ; so his self-interest binds him to a policy that 
is directly opposed to the best interests of society and 
the community. 

We should have been glad if Mr. Tekulsky had ex- 
plained why it is that saloon keepers, as a class, have no 
benevolent feeling. Thecases are very rare indeed, if there 
areany such cases, where a saloon keeper has given bim- 
self any personal concern about the homes or the men car- 
ried down to ruin in the course of his business. The 
wrecks of humanity which he has made in the prosecu- 
tion of his business are cared for, when they are cared 
for at all, by the churches and by the general public, 
mostly -sy those who share in no way in theincome from 
the liquor business. A great many men are injured in 
the railroad business. But those men are not thrown 
upon the community or upon the churches for relief. 
They are assisted by those in their own line of business, 
But where is the Saloon Keepers’ Benevolent Union for 
the Benefit of the Widows and Orphans of Drunkards, 
or for the Reformation of Inebriates? 

We say again that a tree is known by its fruit.and 
neither Mr, Tekulsky nor any other advocate of the 
liquor business who has preceded him has ever shown, 
to our knowledge, that the fruit of the liquor business is 
anything but wretchedness and misery and ruin. 
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WE are still looking in vain for some adequate notice, 
in the Southern Presbyterian papers, of the Breckinridge 
case, . 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Cditorial Notes. 


In THE INDEPENDENT this week President George Wash- 
burn, of Robert College, asks a question about Moham- 
medanism in the United States, which will be of interest 
to members of a certain masonic order ; Gen. James Grant 
Wilson offers some reminiscences of Kossuth; Joel W. 
Smith, M.D., describes the temperance situation in Iowa ; 
William P. Redmond analyzes the governmental statistics 
in reference to the Roman Catholics and the Indians; Dr. 
Wayland Hoyt raises again the question whether we shall 
have a Continental Sunday ; George A. Kohut tells an in- 
teresting story about Kossuth’s relation to Judaism ; 
H. R. Haweis, M. A., adds further reminiscences of Dean 
Stanley ; E. M. Bliss describes a church solo; Julia H. 
Chesney concludes her account of Americans in Dresden ; 
Kate Foote reports the public doings in Washington ; 
Sophia A. Walker describes the sculpture of the society of 
American artists; Mr. Stevenson reports the musical 
events of the week, and James K. Reeve the Texas cattle 
business. There are poems by Archibald Lampman, Theo. 
H. Hilland Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and stories by Marie F. 
Upton, I. A.Godman, W. W. Brown and Emma M. Phelps. 





THE following from The Herald of Gospel Liberty is of 
much interest. It will’ be remembered that that paper, 
which is the chief organ of the Christian body, has of late 
opposed union with the Congregationalists on the ground 
that the latter are pledged to the Westminster Confession. 
We have endeavored to correct that impression and have 
stated that we have nc doubt that the Congregationalists 
would be perfectly willing to make a statement, as in fact 
they have already done substantially, that the Westmin- 
ster Confession is not a binding creed. Our contemporary 
says: 

“We frankly say, also, to THE INDEPENDENT, that the Chris- 
tians, as a body, would not be satisfied to be assured by the next 
Congregational Council that the Westminster Creed is not a 
‘binding creed.’ It would hardly comport with their idea of 
honor fora people to reaffirm a certain creed by a unanimous 
vote, and then by a subsequent vote declare that the creed re- 
affirmed ‘ was not binding.’ 

“We can show THE INDEPENDENT a more excellent way than 

that, if it has a desire for union. Let the next Council repudiate 
the Westminster Creed utterly as the faith of the Congregation- 
alists as a body, and then, beyond that, declare as a people that 
they have no creed but the Holy Scriptures. We candidly be- 
lieve that a good majority of the Congregationalists would be 
ready to do just that thing. Having made such a statement, 
the Christians will be not only ready, but delighted, to consider 
the question of union with the Congregationalists.” 
It is a well-known fact, recognized by Congregationalists, 
that they have no creed but the Holy Scriptures, altho 
they are perfectly willing that any body that pleases shall 
make any creed for himself. The Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty also quotes Dr. Ward’s suggested formula for federa- 
tion and heartiiy approves of it. It would be glad to have 
such a formula oftered as a basis of organic union. That 
is another step which is almost more hopeful than could 
have been expected. 


FoR some years representatives of various Christian 
churches in Plainfield, N.J., have been in the habit of 
holding a uuion service on the evening of Good Friday. In 
this service representatives of the Presbyterian, Episcopal, 
Baptist, Methodist, Reformed Dutch and Seventh Day 
Baptist Churches unite, One yearit is held in the Epis- 
copal-Church, another year in the Presbyterian, and so on. 
The year it was held in the Presbyterian church the boy- 
choir of the Episcopal church participated. This unique 
and beautiful service is always well attended. This year 
it was held in the Episcopal church, and the house was 
crowded. The ministers all take part, each one speaking a 
few minutes on one of tue last words of Christ. We do 
not suppose thut any denominational laws or Church 
canons are violated by these services. Certainly they are 
a most delightful manifestation of the feeling of Christian 
unity which has obtained many years in this beautiful 
suburbin town. Why wouldit not be a good thing for 
the evangelical denominations in other places to hold 
Good Friday services as they do in Piainfield ? It woutd 
certainly bring the denominations closer together, and 
what could be more beautiful than the unionof all Christ’s 
disciples in contemplation of the Cross ? 


WE regret to have torecord that the scholarship, not of 
Great Britain only, but of the world, has suffered a seri- 
ous loss by the death of Prof. William Robertson Smith, at 
the age of forty-seven. His brilliant abilities and ex- 
traordinary acquirements did not become generally known 
until, by the act of the General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scetiand, he was in 1881 removed from the pro- 
fessorship of Hebrew in the Free Cnurch College at Aber- 
deen on account of his critical views as tothe Old Testa- 
ment published in the ** Encyclopedia Britannica.” He was 
immediately made one of the principal editors of, that 
work, and in 1883 became Professor of Arabic in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 
to popularize in Great Britain those views as to the history 
and composition of the Oid Testament which have been 
much spoken against. It is not so much his work on the 
Old Testament in the Jewish Church as it is his stadies of 
kinship and marriage in early Arabia, and his lectures on 
the religion of the Semites waich have secured for him his 
position in the first rank of Oriental and biblical scholars. 
He was not a man of robust frame, and the strain and pain 
of his trial for heresy. were too great for his strength, and 
left him an easy victim to the painful and tedious disease 
of lupus; and there were those who did not spare to say 
that it was a punishment visited upon him for his sin of 





He did more than any other man’ 
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heresy. It would be difficult to find in England one left 
behind him who possesses the broad and at the same time 
very accurate scholarship of Robertson Smith, 


For a number of years the Negroes in South Caroling 
have abstained from taking any part in political matters, 
altho they make a majority of the State. The Negroes of 
Columbia held a meeting lately in which they asserted 
‘the right to exercise religious and political liberty,” but 
said that for many years they had left the control of the 
affairs of the city government entirely to their white 
friends, who had not recognized their rights so far as to 
appoint a single one of them even as a policeman. They 
thereupon declared their ‘‘ willingness to support any hon- 
orable man or set of men without regard to politics who 
will guarantee to us a representation.’’ This was a start- 
ling assertion of liberty and set the city of Columbia into a 
fever of alarm. It immediately began to berumored about 
that one Democrat of distinction or another was willing to 
run as an independent candidate, and solicit Negro votes, 
But one after another they denied the “insulting” charge. 
Col. T. J. Lipscomb wrote to the editor of The State that 
he would not accept an election from such a source, and 
that the statement that he “attended any meeting held by 
the Negroes is an infamous falsehood.”’ Another, Col, 
Tillman Watson, was mentioned as a possible independent 
candidate for alderman, and he writes that the “insinua- 
tion is false, absolutely false,”’ ‘‘ an infamous falsehood per- 
petrated by one of low degree who has not. the 
manhood to accuse him openly.’”” The white people 
are urged to register to the last man so that there 
will be no danger that the city will be captured by the 
Negroes. The State says that it may be necessary to cast 
every vote at the election this week ‘‘to insure the city a 
continuance of white men’s rule.’”? The Columbia city 
Democratic Executive Committee hastened to issue an 
appeal to the voters of Columbia in which they declare: 

* Such elections, for over ten years past, have been participated 

in only by the white men of Columbia, enrolled in the Demo- 
cratic Party, and have registered a cheerful and unanimous in- 
dorsement of the decisions of the city Democratic primaries. 
This year, however, the ticket nominated by you is threatened 
by opposition based on the color line.” 
It the facts are thus officially stated one would think that 
there was certainly some call for the colored men of 
Columbia to assert once more their civil rights. They have 
quite long enough allowed themselves to be disfranchised. 
What wisely they ask is little enough. 


....Judge Forbes is making an heroic attempt to have 
the lamentable affair in connection with the dinner of the 
Cornell freshmen, in which a life was lost, probed to the 
bottom. When a student was reported to him as refus- 
ing to testify before the Grand Jury, and the student 
would not say whether his refusal to testify was based on 
the ground that his testimony would tend to incriminate 
him, Judge Forbes ordered him committed for contempt 
of court. Application in his behalf was made to another 
judge and that judge issued a writ of habeas corpus, in- 
terfering with the case before Judge Forbes. Judge 
Forbes expressed his indignation at this interference, 
which he believed was unwarranted. In this matter there 
seems to be a growing laxity among the courts in this 
State. A proceeding for contempt of court is an effort of 
the court to enforce its mandate. If it cannot do this,or if 
it is unwarrantably interfered with in the process, its 
power is weakened and, con<equently,the public confidence 
in it isimpaired. We do not wonder that Judge Forbes 
was indignant when he found that the case had been 
suddenly taken out of bfs hands. We are glad that it 
has only resulted in increasing his determination to reach 
the bottom of this unfortunate affair. 


....It should be generally known that there is now in 
the city, on exhibition, corner of Fifth Avenne and Fif- 
teenth Street, the masterpiece of the great French painter, 
David, ‘‘The Coronation of Napoleon I.” It is of huge 
dimensions, 36 feet by 23 feet, painted in the classical style 
of the master, and designed to represent the grandeur and 
glory of the Empire atits culmination. It contains a vast 
group of portraits, The Pope, Pius VII, is represented 
as giving the pontifical blessing; the Emperor, having 
crowned himself, is painted in the act of placing the crown 
on the head of the Empress kneeling beforehim Around are 
the new imperial court, the diplomatic corpsand personages 
of distinction, clad in the magnificert attire on whicb it is 
said that Napoleon had bestowed almost as much pains as 
the preparation of acampaign. Twoexamples exist of the 
work. The one first painted, now the property of the 
French nation, is in the Louvre. The second, executed by 
Napoleon’s order, is the one of which we are writing. It is 
in some respects better than the first, especially in the 
portraits. It was composed in Brussels during the exile of 
the painter for his political opinions, and cost him four- 
teen years of work, as he inscribed on the canvas. 


....We are heartily glad that Father Sylvester Malone 
has been elected oneof the Regents of the University of New 
York, an office which has no salary and no perquisites, and 
for which there has been an astonishing amount of rival- 
ry by different candidates. The office was in the gift of 
the Republicans, whoare in control of the State Legisla- 
ture; and altho Colonel Bliss and Chauncey M. Depew 
attempted to secure the office for Bishop McQuaid, Arch- 
bishop Corrigan’s candidate, the members of the Legisla- 
ture were not willing to elect a man who had proved him- 
self so thoroughly hostile to our public school system, even 
for the sake of helping the Republican Party. Father 
Malone is said to be the most popular clergyman in Brook- 
lyn. He has been fifty years in charge of his parish. Heis 
an enthusiastic Republican and patriot, and scandalized 
the dignitaries of nis own Charch by keeping the Ameri- 
can flag flying from its steeple all through the Civil War. 
The public schools of the country are safe in the hands of 
such Catholics as he. 
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...eIn Dr. Pick’s valuable article on Hillel, the famous 
Jewish teacher, we somewhat doubt whether he has 
credited him-with his.great work in originating what is 
called the prosbal. It is not simply a fact that in this 
way he found a means of circumventing the Mosaic law in 
reference to the release of debts in the year of release, but 
he was father of the whole modern system of letters of 
exchange. Under the Jewish practice of his day all private 
debts had to be released in the year of release; but this 
was not true of communal debts, debts due to the State. 
The reform which he brought about was to make private 
debts payable to the beth din, or court of justice. They 
thus became nominally communal debts. The beth din 
herein became an exchange, and the immediate effect of it 
was at once to make the debt a permanent one until paid, 
without being released, and at the same time to prevent 
exorbitant interest. 


....-Speaker Crisp has declined the appointment offered 
him by the Governor of Georgia to occupy, for the rest of 
the term, the seat of the late Senator Colquitt. He says 
that he has an ambition to serve his State in the Senate of 
the United States, but that he owes it.to his party to con- 
tinue in his present position until the end of Congress. We 
did not suppose that his party friends in the House of 
Representatives would allow him to resign. It would have 
been extremely bad for the party. It would have precipi- 
tated a contest for the Speakership, with all the antag- 
onisms that such contests engender, at a time when the 
party is not too closely united. Speaker Crisp is an able 
man and would make a worthy successor of Senator Col- 
quitt ; but he is comparatively a young man, and doubt- 
less the honor which he so much covets will come to him 
sooner or later. 


....The Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary has 
never been represented in the annual meeting of the stu- 
dents of the various seminaries about Chicago. This year 
a special invitation was taken to the Episcopal Seminary 
by a professor in one of the other institutions. The pro- 
fessor was referred to Bishop Maclaren, who, says The Ad- 
vance, “with no excess of courtesy, declined the invita- 
tion,” saying there could not be ‘‘ much in common be- 
tween them.” If The Advance correctly reports the Bish- 
op, the Christianity they have in common counts less 
than the Christianity which divides them. But perhaps 
the Bishop was right; if the students are not to recognize 
each other in their after life-work, why should they in 
their seminary hife ? 


.... We have seen in two of our exchanges the following 
statement: ‘‘ Mohammedans do not have a religion to be 
compared with ours, but they have no openly immoral 
women and no saloons. It is to our shame that we permit 
both.” This is misleading. There are openly immoral 
women among the Moslems, tho not to the extent that 
they are found elsewhere. But the almost inevitable infer- 
ence as to morality is very incorrect. There are no dis- 
tinctively Mohammedan saloons, and yet there is not acity 
in Turkey where Mohammedans do not to a greater or less 
extent frequent saloons kept by other nationalities. Such 
statements have just enough of basis in fact to make them 
dangerous in their influence because so liable to be entirely 
misunderstood. 


.... The Congregationalist indorses what we had to say 
in criticism of the editorial statement of The Herald of 
Gospel. Liberty, which asserted that Congregationalists are 
still under the yoke of acreed; and it quotes the testi- 
mony of the last National Council of Minneapolis, which 
practically covers the whole matter, and which we had pre- 
viously quoted. We have received a number of letters 
from members of the Christian body expressing their dis- 
approval of the position of our esteemed contemporary, 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty. 


.... President Hyde, of Bowdoin College, is not far out of 
the way when he says in the April Century that “sects 
are evil only when they become sectarian.’’ What he looks 
for is “the organic unity of members having features and 
functions entirely unlike,” which is St. Paul’s figure of 
the unity of the body having different members. Kossuth’s 
description of the Hungarian Church, to which he be- 
longed, with its wide tolerance of Lutheran and Calvinistic 
congregations alike, teaches something of the same lessen. 


....A jury last week gave verdict for $25,000 damages 
agaiust Mr. Russell Sage, for injuries in the bomb explo- 
sion in his office, a year or two ago, sustained by Mr. Laid- 
law, who was visiting the office at the time on business 
with Mr. Sage. He alleges that Mr. Sage placed him be- 
tween the bomb-thrower and himself and thus shielded 
his own person. This is one of those cases which ought 
never te go into the courts; it should have been settled by 
a friendly arbitration. 


....They sometimes say that the English go to India sim- 
ply to make money and carry it back to England. But 
Robert Laidlaw has just given $75,000 to build a school- 
house in Calcutta, and Mr. Walter Thompson has by will 
left $50,000 to promote public education in the province of 
Behar; and a native paper that comes to our office suggests 


that their Maharajahs and Rajahs can take a lesson from 
their public spirit. 


...-The pleasant negotiations for union between the 


Disciples and Baptists will not amount to much besides talk 
if the spirit of The Christian Inqutrer, prevails, which 
Says: 


* There can be no organic union unless the Campbellites aban- 
don the old, mischievous and unscriptural ‘ition of Alexander 


Campbell. We should be glad to have the Disciples converted to 
our views, but we do not want them until they are. We have 


heresies enough without shouldering a part of theirs.” 


.. .The wife of the most efficient missionary on the 
Congo, supported by the English Baptists, is a Negro lady 
of African birth. She travels with her husband and has 
immense power over the interior tribes. The German 
Basel Mission forbids its missionaries in Africa to marry 
Negroes, and if other Boards do not have the same rule we 
are d that in practice they would be about as strict. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE BOYS’ BRIGADE. 
BY W. 8S. HARWOOD. 





Ir is not probable that any movement of a religious or 
secular nature ever spread so noiselessly and so fast in this 
country as has that which has resulted in the firm estab- 
lishment of the Boys’ Brigades. So intense has been the 
interest in many cities that there seems to have been no 
time and no inclination on the part of the members of the 
organizations to talk about their work outside of the drill 
rooms—at least in such manner as to attract public atten- 
tion. The writer has received letters from various parts 
of the country since a short article appeared recently in 
THE INDEPENDENT, giving an outline of the work, which 
show that very many people in city churches, as well as in 
the country, are ignorant of the main fact that such an 
organization exists. It may not be uninteresting to call 
attention to some of the experiences which have come to 
the writer’s attention quite recently, experiences which 
will show the wonderful power the movement has in pro- 

pelling the boys forward, for propulsion should be the 
province of all movements. 

In giving these experiences it is not necessary to say, 
perhaps, that they are merely types; in every company, 
the country over, there may have been fully as interesting 
and significant episodes. 

A pastor of a Congregational church,;,who happened to 
be (as is occasionaliy the case) the captain of the company, 
had but just entered upon his drilling. Everything was 
new and raw; and the boys were, as all keen youngsters 
are, alive to the fact that the pastor as well as themselves 
was human, and that he did not have over them any more 
legal authority than they had over him. So when the 
drum music did not precisely suit him, and he determined 
to hire a couple of professional drummers who would be 
able to keep the boys in step and furnish satisfactory 
music for the marching and reviews, the boys entered a 
protest. They didn’t want any outside cheap labor; they 
wanted to do the drumming for their own company, and 
they proposed to doit, too. Nothing was said, however, 
until the next drill night—nothing to the pastor. And 
when that next drill night came there was a sight to 
arouse his laughter and then his ire. Twenty boys of the 
company appeared with drums! Every one of them began 
beating the moment he entered the hall, and the pastor 
was driven nearly to deafness. He protested that he could 
run the drumming portion of the company, but the boys 
struck; and as the primal doctrine of the Brigade incul- 
cates the strictest obedience, he let them strike and went 
on with the organization of the company. It was not long, 
not many meeting nights had passed, before the boys began 
to straggle back one by one, only too glad to get back, 
without their drums, so strong was the attraction. 

In another company, organized in the lower part of the 
city where there is a class of boys found in every large city 
—the uncontrollable, hoodlum class, the recruiting ground 
of thugs and blacklegs, there were a number of boys who 
belonged in Catholic families. One of them had no Bible, 
and the captain of the company furnished him with one; 
for a Bible is one of the all-important elements in the Boys’ 
Brigadeequipment. A few days afterward the boy came 
back, bringing with him his cap and belt—and Bible. 
What was the matter? Did he want to give up the com- 
pany? What had happened? There was only one answer 
he could give and that was that his parents were Catholics 
and they wouldn’t allow him to belong to any organiza- 
tion where he would have access toa Bible. In the same 
company to-day there are several boys who belong to 
Catholic families, who have to keep the matter a secret or 
they would be forced to give up their brigade. It would 
be a question between Catholicism and the Bible, and, 
naturally, under such circumstances, the former would 

win. 

In this same company there were a number of boys who 
had no home at all worth speaking of; a resting place 
when night overtook them, but nothing in either home or 
parents to attract them from the sin-soaked streets. The 
captain discovered one day that one of the boys had no 
Bible. 

‘* What’s the matter, Tom ?”’ he asked, “‘ how does it hap- 
pen you haven’t any Bible—how do you manage to learn 
your password every night and how do you get your Sun- 
day-school lesson ?” 

And then the boy told him that they didn’t have any 
Bible in his hoase, and none of the boyain his clique had 
one, and so one Bible which had been the property of one 
of the boys who was a little better off financially, had been 
loaned around and had been doing duty for four boys, 
and perhaps three or four more. The captain keeps a sup- 
ply of Bibles on hand now, for he cannot afford to see any 
of his soldiers lacking in ammunition. 

And this leads me to say just a word on the warlike na- 
ture of the movement, which the editor of the Advocate of 
Peace, of Boston, may be interested in, as he was kind 
enough to attempt an argument against a former article— 
the “‘italics-are-ours” argument, which was just about as 
futile and nonsensical as most italicized arguments are. 
An officer in a company entered a street car, wearing his 
natty uniform. On board was the pastor of a well-known 
Friends’ church. The Quaker asked what in the world he 
had on that military uniform for, all the battle in him ris- 
ing up at that insignia of the fray. The officer explained 
briefly what the uniform was, and at once the advocate of 
peace began the stereotyped argument against the use of 
arms. He had not gone far when the officer let him into a 
secret or two as to the Boys’ Brigade movement. He had 
had no conception of it whatever; the very mention of the 
word brigade and the sight of a soldier’s cap was enough, 
Yet after a little. when he had learned what a boys’ brigade 
really is, when he had found out that there is no attempt 
to instill a drop of militarism into the veins of the boys, 

when he had learned that it is one-of the most potent fac 
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tors of the day in getting hold of beys who could not in 
any other way be reached and winning them to Christ, 
when he found out that the principles of the movement 
made the boys obedient under the most trying circum- 
stances, cultivated a splendid patriotism, developed them 
into the full stature of manliness, and clarified the pol- 
luted skies of the slums, then he found only words of 
praise, 

Another instance or experience and I must be done, 
their number might be prolonged indefinitely. When a 
boy has disobeyed orders and persists in it, there is nothing 
left but a court martial. And a court martial, as many 
a poor fellow has found out, is not a thing to be courted. 
True, there is no phalanx waiting at hand with a series of 
loaded rifles to shoot to death the guilty one, but there is 
something else at hand, and that is Disgrace. 

Some weeks ago a member of acity company had refused 
to obey the orders of his superior officer. He was repri- 
manded, and it did no good. He was guilty a second time, 
and a court martial was ordered. The captain of the com- 
pany in this case, tho it is frequently the pastor of the 
church, ordered the court. One of the corporals was ap- 
pointed Judge Advocate, to appear for both the prosecu- 
tion and the defense as the army regulations provide. 
Seven of the members of the company were selected to act 
as the court. The accused was present and was allowed to 

plead. He stated his side, the testimony of witnesses was 
taken for and against, and the court took the matter 
under consideration. It was a flagrant case, and there 
was but one thing to be ddne—the boy was court martialed 
and dishonorably discharged from the company. This was 
not done by any arbitrary, higher power, the boys were 
the ones to pass upon the offense of their own member. 

Not a meeting passes in a company regularly organized 
but something comes up which would afford a striking 
indication of the influence of the movement upon the 
boys. Not long ago I attended a camp fire given in one of 
the city brigade armories. There was music suitable to 
the occasion, anda number of oldsoldiers were present who 
told the boys stories of scenes of army life, not alluring 
ones, to be sure, but plain, commonplace tales of the hor- 
rors and humors of war, and carrying with them the 
story of devotion to country which even the most strenu- 
ous advocate of peace would not have found injurious. It 
was not this which most interested me but the fact that 
among the speakers of the occasion were the Governor of 
the State, an ex-Governor, and the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of the State. These men had learned some- 
thing of the movement, and they came out to the camp 
fire to speak to the boys such words as should strengthen 
them in all the loyal, royal principles their organization 
inculcates. 

And when the Governors of all States, and when leading 
men oftall and of no creeds learn what the Boys’ Brigade 
movement in America means, there will not be one of 
them but will gladly accept an invitation and consider it 
an honor to address a company of what is rapidly becom- 
ing one of the most compact and powerfui organizations in 
the world. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THE REVIVAL IN NEW YORK. 


THE sixth week of the evangelistic services in this city 
have shown not only no diminution of interest, but an even 
increased attendance in many of the meetings. Especially 
have those at the theaters been successful, so that it was 
decided to hold the noon meetings for the coming week in 
Niblo’s Garden, instead of in Association Hall. 

Monday.-—Two large meetings were held by the evangel- 
ists working with the Central Committee, one at noon in 
Association Hall and the other at 3:30 P.M. at Niblo’s. 
The principal address at the latter place was by Dr. D. J. 
Burrell. He emphasized especially the work in which his 
Church has been so prominent for some time—that for the 
wealthier classes. He was not so sure that the millionaires 
are not the most neglected class after all; and while 
the Lord, were he here to-day, would doubtless be climbing 
into the attics to find the poor, he would also be entering 
into the brownstone fronts to find the rich. There are 
many dead men to-day who are great travelers, blind to 
the hereafter, deaf to the words of Christ, without con- 
science, without ability to appreciate spiritual truth ; and 
itis the life of Christ only that can awaken them and bring 
life in place of death. Dr. Burrell was followed by the 
Rev. Henry M. Wharton, who spoke on the development 
of the spiritual life after it had once commenced. At As- 
sociation Hall Ferdinand Schiverea spoke about earnest 
ness in Christian work. He said: 

“A man can get very earnest in politics and no criticism is 
made about it. I know a man who was running for office who 
was so earnest that he could never see me but he would button- 
hole me for my vote. He would even stop me when I was with 
my wife. That was all right, but how about the preacher? Did 
he buttonhole the politician and ask him if he knew Christ? 
No! Iamsorry to say I did not. But I should have done it.” 

Tuesday.—The auditorium of Niblo’s Garden was again 
filled to overflowing, the galleries this time being opened. 
The Rev. Thomas Dixon delivered the first address, taking 
for his topic, ‘‘ Can a Man Get Beyond the Mercy of God ?” 
To this he answered “No,” no mancan get in a position 
where the mercy of God cannot reach him ; but he can put 
out his spiritual life, abuse his mind, until he loses con- 
ception of God, and becomes so opposed that he will not 
ask for God’s mercy. Evangelist Wharton followed, tak- 
ing as his text the play that was acted in that same 
theater the evening before, ‘Lost in New York,’’ illus- 
trating it with observations of his own, of men who had 
been lost under the power of intemp2rance and care- 
lessness. The meeting in Association Hall was led 
by Dr. Davies, who spoke of the lifting up of the serpent 
in the wilderness. Dr. Wharton’s address, the last one be- 
fore his departure for the South, was on “ The Shadow of 
the Cross.” He said that we would not sing “In the 
Shadow of the Scaffold,” yet eighteen centuries ago the 
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cross occupied the place that the scaffold does to-day. He 
showed that it was the crime and not the scaffold that 
brings disgrace, and that as the cross was the emblem of 
faith so the cross had been raised from ignominy. Meet- 
ings were also held at Metropolitan Hall on Fourteenth 
Street, and down town at the old John Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Fulton Street Prayer-meeting hall, 
and the West Side Noonday Prayer-meeting on Greenwich 
Street. 

Wednesday.—The chief meeting was at Cooper Union. 
The audience there as well as the gatherings at the thea- 
ters seemed to increase in size, tho that at Association Hall 
fell off slightly, perhaps from the fact that it is away from 
the center of travel. The meeting at Cooper Union was 
one of great interest. The Rev. Thomas Dixon opened 
with a stirring address on the message of Jonah to 
Nineveh. Jonah wanted to be consistent, and in being so 
would have seen all Nineveh perish ; God’s consistency is 
that of mercy always ready to recieve the penitent, being 
just to forgive sins. Ferdinand Schiverea followed with 
an earnest talk on ** Wnat shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul ?” He spoke of the 
complaints that people make of God as an unjust God in 
condemning men for what they cannot help, and showed 
that God does not condemn us for coming into the world 
sinners but for remaining in sins after he shows the way 
to escape its penalties and provides a remedy forit. Dr. 
Wilson, of the Eighteenth Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, spoke of the mission that awaits every worker. 
Some desire to go to China when there is plenty of work 
right bere in New York; people in prayer-meetings say 
they are very avxious about their employés’ souls, bu; in 
their places of business grind every minute’s work out of 
them. 

Thursday.—The chief feature of the meetings on Thurs- 
day was the address at Cooper Union by Father Lambert, 
the ex-Redemptorist priest. It had been announced that 
it would be especially for Roman Catholics, and by three 
o’clock nearly every seat in the great hall was occupied. 
The Rev. James O’Connor opened with an address on the 
Priests of the Reformation period and c:lled attention to 
the fact that the Protestants were all Roman Catholics up 
to a certain time. As Father Lambert stepped to the 
stand a sharp hiss ran through the hall, quenched, how- 
ever, by the applause which followed. He said: 


** My dear Christian friends, I am thankful for your applause ; 

but the hisses which came from a few Roman Catholics are very 
agreeable to me, as they show me that beyoud peradventure I 
was right in leaving the Roman machine. Roman Catholics, you 
who are here at this meeting to listen and hear, don’t you know 
what your priests tell you about going into Protestant meetings ? 
Do not go tvo far or [ will open my mouta here.” 
He then wert on to speak of the cunning, crafty enter- 
prising character of the Roman Cathe!'cs who are found 
in colleges and academies, in the Senate, the House and 
the Legislatures, filling the positions of Mayor, a!dermen, 
judges in the large cities, yet wherever they are in com- 
munion with Rome, “‘ the serfs, the slaves of a detestable 
system of a vise-like machine.” This aroused a sharp re- 
ply from someone in the audience,and Father Lambert 
went on expressing gratitude for the kindness which he 
had received and his hope that the efforts to give to the 
Roman Catholics throughout the world the knowledge of 
a pure, true and evangelical Christianity would be suc- 
cessful. He urged especially that all should pray for the 
conversion of Romanists, should do what they could to 
give them the knowledge of the Gospel. 

Friday.—The attendance was again larger than on any 
day before during the week. Cooper Union was crowded to 
overflowing, and a great part of the audience responded to 
Dr. Dixon’s invitation to all who rejoiced in Christ’s prom- 
ises to rise, while many went forward to seek for prayer. 
Dr. Dixon was followed by the Rev. P. Cameron Scott, a 
young missionary just returned from Africa, who spoke 
of the feeding of the multitude by Jesus; the Rev. Ed- 
ward J. Parker and Mrs. Whittemore of the Door of Hope 
Mission, and the Rev. Dr. C. T. Walker, of Augusta, Ga., 
one of the most distinguished Negro preachers in the coun- 
try, known as the “‘ blaek Spurgeon of America,’’ who has 
just closed a series of evangelistic meetings in his own 
church, and is now assisting in a series of revival meetings 
in the Antioch Baptist Churcn. 

Sunday.—The meetings in the theaters were again well 
attended and full of interest. The Thalia Theater was 
crowded with a typical Bowery audience gathered from 
the lodging houses on every hand. The choir of nearly two 
hundred young people from the evangelical churches in 
the neighborhood furnished very attractive singing ; and 
the addresses of Ferdinand Schiverea and A. Lichtenstein 
were earnést and effective. The latter spoke in Hebrew to 
the large number of Jews, mavy of whom arose when the 
invitation was given to all who desired to confess Jesus as 
their Savior. At Niblo’s Garden the address was by the 
Rev. A. C. Dixon on “Christianity and Other Religions, 
or No Religion—Which ?” In arapid sketch of Brabmin- 
ism, Mobammedanism, Confucianism, etc., he showed that 
the great defect of all was that they had no salvation from 
siu, no power to renew the nature, no help for the future. 
He then characterized agnosticism as the worst form of 
heathenism to-day—unscientific, unhistoric,imnioral. It 
does away with truth, making it right to change our color 
like the chameleon whenever we can gain a seeming ad- 
vantage by sodoing. The Academy of Music was full to 
hear the Metropolitan Chorus and a stirring address by 
Dr. R. S. MacArthur, of the Calvary Baptist Church. 
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THREE of the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this State are celebrating this year the twenty- 
* fifth anniversary of their consecration. Bishop Little- 
john’s, of Long I-land, came on January 27th, but, on ac- 
count of ill-health the celebration is postponed to May ; 
Bishop Doane, of Alvany, celebrated his on February 2d, 
and now Bishop Huntington, of Syracuse, will celebrate his 
on April 8th. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE next General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
(North) will meet in the First Preshyterian Church, 
Saratoga, N. Y., Thursday, May 17th, 1894. The opening 
sermon will be by the retiring moderator, Willis G. Craig, 
D.D. 


....-The National Bible Society of Scotland reports for 
the year an income of $169,225 of which $110,925 was from 
free gifts, the remainder from sales of Scriptures. Arrange- 
ments have been made for an increase of colportage in 
France, It:ly, Spain and China. 





....The Evangelical Free Church Congress, which was 
held in Leeds during March, agreed that in the future the 
basis of representation should be not denominational, but 
territorial. This will avoid sectarian distinctions and the 
possibility of compromising. or committing separate 
Churches to any particular policy. 


....Tke Moody meetings in Richmond commenced last 
week. The great Tabernacle was filled on the first evening 
with an audience of not less than 5 000, tho the weather 
was not at all propitious. The preparations under the 
care of the Rev. George C. Needham and Mr. Bliss have 
been very extensive and thorough, and on every hand there 
is hope of great good to come. 


....The question of the successor of Mr. Spurgeon has 
been decided. At a special church meeting, held the latter 
part of March, the Rev. Thomas Spurgeon was elected by a 
vote of over 2,000, Dr. A. T. Pierson, the only opposing 
candidate, receiving something over 600. It has been 
stated that these votes for Dr. Pierson were cast in direct 
opposition to his special request, as he utterly refused in 
any way to come in competition with Mr. Spurgeon. 


....The recent general election in New Zealand has 
brought the temperance questio : into the forefront. Thirty- 
eight members are pledged to the immediate repeal of cer- 
tain obnoxious clauses of the Liquor Sales Control Bill, 
twenty-four are pronounced opponents of any alteration in 
the measure, thosome willsupport measures of true reform 
if the present act proves inoperative. In general the legis- 
lative prospects in New Zealand seem brighter than ever. 


....One result of the Kolasiuski affair in the Old Catho- 
lic church at Detroit is that Dr. Edward R. Knowles, of 
Worcester, who received ordination to the priesthood from 
the Jacobite Syrian Church, is to become again a commu- 
nicant of the Roman Catholic Church and be released 
from censure, merely on profession of faith in Roman 
Catholic dogma. He has applied to Rome for a dispen- 
sation from obligations incurred by his ordination after 
mazriage. 

....-The vote in the Methodist annual conferences in 
favor of granting laymen equal representation with the 
ministers in the General Conference appears to be going, 
so far, strongly against the proposed change. Returns 
from nine conferences give 523 votes against and 404 in 
favor. These votes, of course, are all cast by ministers, in 
whose hands solely is the power to change the Restrictive 
rules, or Constitution of the Church. The proposition to 
change the ratio of representation in the General Confer- 
ence meets with scarcely more favor. 


....Tne report of the Board of Education of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church shows an income of $87,653, of which 
$70,000 were collected from the Sunday-schools and 
churches. ‘The number of students assisted is 1,416in 100 
different schools throughout the world and of 24 nationali- 
ties. Seventy-seven per cent. are studying for the minis- 
try or missionary work. The complete list of the educa- 
tionabinostitutions of the Church shows that there are 202 
with over 43,000 students, and property and endowments 
valued at $26,583,000, and an annual income of $1,810,171. 


...-The British and Foreign Bible Society has been in 
the habit of celebrating its anniversaries hot merely by 
formal meetings in Exeter Hal], but by the gathering of 
children in the banqueting hall of the Guildhall. One 
part of the exercises has been the preparation of a cake 
weighing as many pounds as the society was years old, 
which is cut on the anniversary day and distributed 
among the guests. A few weeks since the ninetieth anni- 
versary was celebrated, and a little girl, the great-great- 
granddaughter of the Rev. Thomas Scott, the well known 
commentator on the Bible, made the first cut into the 
society’s ninety-pound birthday cake. 


.... The foreign Sunday-school Association is doing an 
excelleot work for Sunday-schools throughout the world. 
One of its lines of work is that of providing supplies of 
illustrated papers for the pupils. These papers in many 
cases constitute about all the religious reading in the 
families. Letters from Spain state that the little child’s 
paper distributed there is one of the most vaiued influences 
for Christian life. Wherever evangelical missionaries go 
this Amigo is welcomed and finds an entrance into fami- 
lies that would be closed even against the Bible. The As- 
sociation in common with other societies feels the finan- 
cial depression and issues an earnest appeal for assistance 


in carrying on its work. Ve 


....Statistics of the Church of England have been recent- 
ly published. The forms were issued to every beneficed 
clergyman in the kingdom, and 12.875 out of 13.562 replied. 
The returns show 1,607,930 communicants; about 6,500,000 
sittings in parish churches, chapels of ease, missions, etc.; 
2,205,549 Sunday-school scholars, and 188,011 teachers ; 1,586 
licensed and 2,274 unlicensed lay readers, 151 paid and 107 
unpaid deaconesses, 72 paid and 416 unpaid sisters, 1,127 
paid and 123 unpaid nurses, 803 paid and 165 unpaid mis- 
sion women. Of the sittings in the parish churches 3,9235,- 
944, or three-fourths of the whole, are free, the cemainder, 
one-fourth. appropriated. The net income of the beneficed 
clergy is given as $16,429,955. The average net income of 
the parochial clergy a little over $1,200. The total of vol- 
untary contributionsis given as $27,009,910. 
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...-It appears that the recent Encyclical of the Pope on 
Biblieal Criticism was called forth by controversies on this 
subject in the Church of France. The beginnings of the 
discussion are traced back to the positions advanced by Dr. 
Hulst, Rector of the Catholic University in Paris, and 
member of the French Parliament, published in Le Corre- 
spondent. Within the Church of Rome there are two 
schools of Bible interpretation, one the literal, the other 
the allegorical. According to the latter school the Bible 
is really inspired ouly in matters of morals and faith, and 
in other respects it cannot lay claims to absolute in- 
errancy. The position taken by Hulst was the latter, and 
the boldness of his assertions aroused deep concern in 
Church circles, and the demand was made that the writ- 
ings of Hulst be put upon the Index. In Germany the 
stricter school of interpretation prevails among Roman 
Catholic scholars, while in England some astonishingly 
liberal critical views are heard in these circles, these being 
justified on the ground that not the Scriptures but the 
Church is the source and authority of faith and morals and 
life. 


.... The conference for institutional methods in Church 
work wasiheld last weeek at the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church. The call was signed by the Rev. C. A. 
Dickirson, of the Berkeley Church, in Boston, Dr. C. L. 
Thompson, of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
this city, and Dr. F. M. North, of the New York Methodist 
Episcopal Church Extension and Missionary Society. The 
platform as presented said that this movement depends 
upon the development of acertain spirit rather than upon 
special appliances and methods; it is an organism from a 
general principle rather than an organization. It seeks to 
make the Church the center and source of all beneficent 
and philanthropic effort and to take the leading part in 
every movement which has for its end the alleviation of 
human suffering, the elevation of men, and the betterment 
of the world. It seeks to save all men and all of the men 
by all means, sanctifying all days and means to the great 
end of saving the world for Christ. It stands for open 
church doors every day and all days, free seats, personal 
activity of members, a ministry to all the community 
through every means to the end that men may be won to 
Christ. 


....The seventh International Convention of 'the rail- 
road branches of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
was held last week in this city. The circular of invitation 
sent out by practical railroad men said that the railroad 
companies support these organizations generously, not 
merely because of their influence in the line of Christian 
life, but also because it has been found that they raise the 
average of intelligence and efficiency among the employés. 
There were two hundred delegates from various parts of 
this courtry and from Canada. Elbert B. Monroe, chair- 
man of the International Committee, presided at the open- 
ing meeting, and a welcome was given on the part of the 
New York Association by its president, Cleveland H. 
Dodge. The addre-s by Dr. T. L, Cuyler was vigorous and 
eloquent. Mr. Depew, in an address on the next day, spoke 
of the humble origin of the association in a basement room 
of the Grand Central Station, of Mr. Vanderbilt’s recog- 
nition of its influence and his prompt, liberal and continu- 
ous contributions toward its maintenance; of the fact 
that a large percentage of the delegates consisted of. engi- 
neers, firemen and brakemen. After the eveniog meeting 
there was an impromptu reception given by Mr. Vander- 
bilt, Mr. Depew and Colonel McCook. Bishop Potter gave 
the address on Saturday evening. A number of letters 
were read from prominent railroad officials, all praising 
the work of the Association most highly. Among them 
were KE. W. Pullman, of the Palace Car Co., Frank Thom- 
son, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Samuel Sloan, of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, and many others. 


.... The catalog of Lane Seminary is just received. Pro- 
fessor Morris is the only resident professor, the Rev. Kem- 
per Fullerton being instructor in the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures; but under a somewhat new arrangement, 
which yet may prove very effective, the services of a large 
number of the most competent men of the Presbyterian 
Church are enlisted to furnish the students with instruc- 
tion in many departments. Dr. Alexander Riggs, of Cin- 
cinvati, gives weekly lectures on the Pauline Epistles; 
Dr. George M. Maxwell, of Wyoming, a series of lectures 
on studies in the English Bible; Pres. George S. Bur- 
roughs, of Crawfordsville, Ind., lectures on Old Testament 
Prophecy ; President Williams, of Fravkliv College, lec- 
tures on the Johannean Epistles; and Dr T. W. Cham- 
bers, on Revelation, Canon, Inspiration. The department 
of Church History is under the care of Prof. H. W. Hul- 
bert, of Marietta College, and Dr. Thomas Doggett, of 
Bryan, O. In the department of Practical Theology 
almost every department of work is covered by such men 
as Drs. George H. Fullerton, William E, Moore, George 
W. Knox, Charles S. Pomeroy, and others. There are also 
special lectures. The number of students is twenty-three, 
two in the senior class, six in the middle and twelve in the 
junior, others being in the preparatory department or 
attending lectures. Students are assigned to the work of 
city evangelization under the general care of the Presby- 
tery of Cincinnati. In view of special arrangements for 
support of all those who require it the faculty dis- 
courages the preaching of unlicensed students, inasmuch 
as the training, valuable as it is, they hold to be purchased 
at too great a cost in the diversion of thought and interest 
from the main work of the seminary. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties under which the seminary has labored they 
look forward with hope and courage to the future. 


....We gave in these columns, a few weeks ago, a sum- 
mary of several lectures by President Harper, of Chicago 
University, upon the accounts given in Genesis of creation. 
the fall of man, etc. The concluding lecture of the series 
has been published, or at least a summary of it, in The 
Standard of Chicago. This lecture assumes that the sto- 
ries given in Genesis are a compilation from original docu- _ 
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ments.’ Whether the theory of Mosaic authorship be 
accepted or that of a compilation, the accounts must be 
regarded as distinct. They are characterized by differences 
occasioned by differing points of view. The material of 
the narratives was transmitted orally, and centuries later 
these oral narratives were given in the form in which they 
now appear. The human element is present in the color- 
ing of these narratives, which use the !anguage and ideas 
of a present to describe the occurrences of a past epoch. 
In the editorial work of uniting these narratives there 
have been changes, omissions and insertions. While this 
ditorial work was done by inspired men, still it was done 
by men; it pleased God that the human element in this 
particular should have its place, a divine purpose al- 
ways overruling it, so that- every vital interest 
should be guarded, yet with the human writer 
acting freely. The lecturer distinguishes in the 
writer or editor an aim sometimes philosophical, 
sometimes explanatory and sometimes didactic, and 
the influence of this human element occasions obscurities 
and difficulties which it did not please God always to pre- 
vent. What sume regard as scientific, geographical, 
historical and ethnological inaccuracies, President Harper 
prefers to characterize as ‘“‘ideal representations.” He 
does not believe that these stories came to the Hebrews 
from outside sources (other peoples), nor that the outside 
stories were derived from the Hebrews, but that they came 
from a common source, and that in each case an objective 
historical thought was represented,and this thought 
was correctly represented and interpreted by the Hebrews 
only. Dr. Harper also traces the divine element in the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis, holding that the divine com- 
munication appears under two main axpects—the instivu- 
tional aud the didactic. He finds the proofs of the presence 
of a divine element in the contrast which the Hebrew 
stories present to those of other races, in that they are (1) 
sober not fanciful, (2) historical not legendary or mythical, 
(3) monotheistic not polytheistic, (4) exhibiting a purpose 
at every step, (5) employed to teach the greatest of all 
teachings, and (6) exerting an ennobling influence upon the 
thought and life beyond ail calculation. He considers that 
no other hypothesis than a divine origin is sufficient under 
all the circumstances to explain this. Lhe following is 
given as makiug a complete theorv of the divine and hu- 
man elements in the first eleven chapters of Genesis: 
1. A state of original innocence and a fall. 
2. A plan of God concerning the salvation of man, its funda- 


mental principle, to work through man. 
3. The race as a whole becoming corrupt, a new start is made 


in Noah. 
4. In accordance with the plan, Shem, and later Abraham, 


selected. 

5. God acts in all history; but in a special manner he enters into 
Hebrew pom id 

6. Che work is very slow and gradual; but as centuries pass, 
the heart of man is lifted up to receive the divine message. 

7. The work in the communication made was done through 
poe and for men, and is consequently accommodated and imper- 

ect. 

8 The work was prompted and conducted by God, and is con- 

sequently perfect and complete. 











Missions. 
OPPOSITION IN SPAIN. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM H. GULICK, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


IN THE INDEPENDENT of January 12th, 1893, I narrated 
at some length the incidents connected with the attempt of 
the Archbishop of Dablin, in company with other dignita- 
ries of the Irish and English Episcopal Churches, to dedi- 
cate the beautiful new church building of the Spanish 
Episcopalians in Madrid—an attempt that was thwarted 
by the refusal of the Government to permit the opening of 
the building, on the pretext that it had not been daly 
inspected by the competent architectural authorities ! 

This opposition revealed the animus of a section of the 
copservative party toward the growing Protestant commu- 
nity in their midst, and, at the same time, gave occasion 
for the outspoken and public demand upon the Government 
to honestly and liberally comply with the law of religious 
toleration, by associations and newspapers far and wide 
over the country, as has never before occurred in the his- 
tory of the Second Reformation in Spain. The repeated 
demands to this effect on the part of a majority of the 
students of the University of Barcelona, leading to various 
open conflicts between them and the reactionary minority 
of their number, was especially noticeable and significant. 

Influential papers of Madrid with bitter irony called 
attention to the fact that not a few of the aristocratic 
ladies, whose names and noble titles they gave in full, 
who besieged the office of the Prime Minister with peti- 
tious not to permit the opening of the Protestant church, 
as an offense against morals and a blot on the good name 
of Madrid, had no scruples about attending the theater 
while one of the most offensive plays of modern times was 
acted. 

In response to the popular demand permission was given 
for the dedication of the church, and since then the large 
central door has been opened to the street, and the congre- 
gation has worshiped without molestation in its new edi- 
fice, and the whole subject has been forgotten by most peo- 
ple. But suddenly, afew days ago, the order was given 
by the chief of police to close the main door. The sur- 
prise and bewilderment that this has created is well 
expressed in the following paragraphs from one of our 
‘evangelical papers in Madrid : 

“Undoubtedly our readers in the provinces and in foreign 
lands have been greatly surprised and not less offended by this 
piece of news. We are quite as muchso. Since the day that 
that door was opened, now many months ago, neither within- 
doors nor in the street, neither on the part of Evangelicals nor 
or the part of Catholics, has anything special occurred. At the 
usual hour the door has been opened, those who wished so to do 
entered, and the worship over they have withdrawn and the door 
has been closed, until the hour for the next services.” 

“What, then, can have called out this order?) Was it proven 
that in some way the Evangelicals bad illegally abused their lib- 
erty? That has not been.asserted, for it is plain enough it could 
not be proven. Was it feared at this iate date that the meetings 
might give rise to a tumult? The authorities that have been 
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asked respecting this say that there was no danger of that. Is it 
that there has been a change in the Government, and that the 
new authorities thought that they had ‘this right? The very 
Government that gave the permission to open the door is still in 
power, and Madrid still has the same Governor. Is it that the 
subject has been discussed in the Cortes and the Government is 
fulfilling the order of that body? The Cortes has been closed for 
several months. Is it that some court of law has pronounced 
such a sentence? No court in the city has had any occasion to 
intervene in the affairs of that church on any pretext whatever. 
Is it that the ultramontane papers have hounded the Govern- 
ment on tothe act? Not even that has been the case. The hot 
campaign that in its day they waged against that church long 
since ceased ; the ultramontane artillery had completely stopped 
its firing.” 

“But what then has happened? No one has answered this 
question, and it will not be easy to answer. Without even the 
premonition of a rumor, neither in open speech nor in whispered 
word— without the least suspicion of what was awaiting them, 
on the part of those most interested in the matter, this order was 
sprung upon them. Has it been a caprice of the Governor? His 
Excellency has given many proofs of discretion and of fair deal- 
ing. Isitavagary of the Government? That would hardly be 
possible, for it would bein flat contradiction of the arguments 
that it used before the last Cortes when defending itself for hav- 
ing authorized the opening of that same church door. From 
what source, then, has this order sprung? We go not know; 
but well may it be said that, altho it may not be exactly known 
who fired the shot, there lies the victim !” 

“So we demand that, as in the case of a murder, the courts 
are under obligation to learn who is the murderer, so the high 
court of Spain is bound to investigate this case. And who con- 
stitute that court? The Cortes of the nation. We demand, 
therefore, as loyal Spanish citizens, that our honorable deputies 
to the Cortes that is soon to be convened, take this matter up and 
that they do their duty by it.” 

This vigorous writer then calls attention to the fact 
that, tho we are now under the so-called Liberal Govern- 
ment, it is a patent fact that, socially, Madrid is dominated 
now as not before for a long time, by the ultramontane 
element. The city is flooded with new convents and con- 
ventual establishments and churches, and with nuns and 
friars. For centuries Madrid got along very well without 
any bishop; now she must have two, and each with his 
fat salary. 


“ This episode of the church door without doubt reveals the 
fact that there are reactionary spirits who, tho not figuring 
openly in our politics, impose their will upon the situation, as in 
the odious times of Calomarde [the famous ultramontane favor- 
ite and minister of Egrdinand VII]. Were there a violation of 
any constitutional precept in the open door of our church, we 
would be the first to have itclosed. There is no such violation. 
Then there ought to be no one in authority who could, with 
safety to himself, arbitrarily close it. We live under a Constitu- 
tion or under the caprices of absolutism. It is one or the other, 
and let it be decided which by the Cortes.” 

So the agitation goes on. The religious question will 
not down. The Constitution of the land guarantees “ re- 
ligious toleration,” which “ precept,’ during the last few 
years, has been too often interpreted in a liberal sense by 
royal orders and by judicial decisions to allow of its now be- 
ing recast in the ultramontane mold. Protestant Span- 
iards, probably, will not ineffectually claim their rights as 
patriotic citizens under the Constitution; and. meanwhile, 
no lasting harm will come of the trials to which they are 
subjected. The cause is the Lord’s, and, finally, the right 
will prevail. 

SAN SEBASTIAN, SPAIN. 


> 


For a long time the missionary societies of India 
have been waiting and hoping for entrance into Afghan- 
istan, which bas been fully as sharply closed against evan- 
gelistic work as has Tibet. The Church Missionary Socie- 
ty has held its station at Peshawur, for many years firmly, 
and has recently established a medical mission at Bunnu, 
and put it under the care of Dr. T. L. Pennell,M D. The 
peculiar advantage of this mission is that the place is 
regularly visited by merchants, and hill men of the border 
tribes, among whom the greater part of the work is car- 
ried on. The number of patients is very large,and there 
has also been gathered a promising school, attended by 
over 250 boys. It isan interesting fact, that hy the new 
treaty just concluded with the Ameer. the tribe most 
easliy reached from Bupuu will be under a British protec- 
torate. The Scriptures and other Christian books have 
been translated, and it seems as if the time were approach- 
ing when an entrance into that country would be effected. 





...-The missionariesin Erzrim, Turkey, make an earnest 
appeal for help for the people-there in view of the great 
destitution. The Government has made a distribution of 
flour, but itis so meager as toamount to nothing. A sum 
of money was also given out, something less than one dol- 
lar a person: but in true Turkish style before the recipients 
could reach home they were met bv officials who took the 
money forarrears of taxes! The distress is constantly be- 
coming greater, and unless relief comes many will die 
from starvation. Money may be sent to care of L. S. 
Ward, Esq., 1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


....Some years since an English Captain of the Royal 
Engineers stationed at Singapore, became so interested in 
missionary work among the Malaysthat he resigned his 
commission, went home, spent some time in practical 
work in London, then returned to the Straits to work asa 
missionary, and has recently been ordained a minister of 
the Methhodist Episcopal Church. ’ 


.... The American Presbyterian Synod for China has de- 
cidei upon the formation of a missionary society for send- 
ing out Chinese as missionaries to new and unoccupied 
fields in that country. The question of uniting seven 
other Presbyterian Boards in a single church, as has been 
done in Japan, is under discussion. 


...-One of the most successful missious of any Board in 
its earlier years has been that of the United Brethren 
Church of Scotland in Manchuria. During the seventeen 
years since the occupation of Mookden the membership 
of this and the Irish Presbyterian Church has increased to 
more than 2,000. 


- 
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Diblical Research. 
WAS HILLEL THE MASTER OF JESUS? 
BY B. PICK, PH.D., D.D. 
IL. 


Another story of Hillel runs thus : Once a Gentile came 
to Shammai, and said: ‘‘Make mea proselyte ; but you 
must teach me the whole law during the time that I can 








.Stand on one leg.” Shammai got angry, and drove him 


away with a stick which he hadin his hand.’ He went to 

Hillel with the same challenge. Hillel converted him by 

answering him on the spot: “That which is hateful to 

thyself,do not do thy neighbor. This is the whole law, 

and the rest is mere commentary ” (Talmud, “ Shabbath,”’ 

fol. 31, col. 1). Thisis the famous answer which induced 

writers like Renan, Geiger and the like to make Jesusa 

follower of Hillel. But aside from the consideration that 

Hillel cannot beclaimed as the original author of this 
saying, we must bear in miud the wide intérval be- 
tween the merely negative rule of Hillel and the positive 
precept of Jesus. As tothe saying itself, it existed long 

before Hillel’s time, ‘‘and the fact that he in particular 
used it accordingly loses much of its significance, and any 
superstructure based upon the assumption that he invent- 

ed it, falls to the ground.’’ Thus Diogenes Laertius re- 

lates that Aristotle (died after 322 Bc.) being asked how 

we ought to conduct ourselves toward our friends, answer- 
ed: ‘* As we wish they would carry themselves toward us.” 
And Isocrates, who lived 400 years before the publica- 
tion of the Gospel, said: ‘‘ Wemustnot do to others that 
which would cause anger if it were done to ourselves.” 
In his ‘Ad Demonic.,” ch. 4, he says: “Be such toward 

your parents as thou shalt pray thy children shall be 
toward thyself’; aud the same, “In Aginet.,” ch. 28: 
“That you would be such judges to me as you would de- 
sire to obtain for yourselves.”’” Even among the sayings of 
Confucius the golden rule of the Savior, which Locke des- 
ignates as the foundation of all social virtue, this maxim 
is found in the negative form: ‘‘ What you do not wish 
done to yourselves, do not to others”; or, as in the ‘ Con- 
versatious ’’ (hook xv, ch. 23), where it appears condensed 
like a telegram : ki su pok tk wk sit 0 ing; i. e.: “ Self what 
not wish, not do to man.” In the apocrypbal book of Tobit 
we read (ch. 4:75): ““Do that to no man which tbou 
hatest’”’; and in Ecclus. 31:15, we read: ‘Judge of the 
disposition of thy neighbor by thyself.” 

Having mentioned this saying of Hillel, we will, for the 
sake of completeness, mention some other wise sayings, 
tho partly obscure and of doubtful interpretation, which 
are attributed to him, and which we give in the order as 
they are recorded in the treatise ‘‘ Pirke Aboth,” chaps. 
LI: 

‘Be a disciple of Aaron, who loved peace, and pursued peace, 
loving mankind and attracting them to the Law” (v. 12). 

“He who makes his own name famous destroys it; he who in- 
creases not decreases; and he who will not learn deserves death: 
and he who tries to profit by the study of the Law perishes 
(v. 18). 

“Tf I am not for myself, who is for me? and being for my own 
self, whatamI? If not now, when ?” (v. 14). 

“Separate not thyself from the congregation, and have no con- 
fidence in thyself till the day of thy death. Judge not thy neigh- 
bor till thou art in his situation. Think not of anything that it 
will not be heard; for heard at last it surely will be. Think not 
that thou wilt study when thou hast leisure; perchance thou 
mayest not have leisure” (ii, 4). 

“No uneducated man easily avoids sin; no common person is 
pious. The shamefaced is not apt to learn, nor the passionate to 
teach; nor is every one that has much traffic wise; and ina 
place where there are no men study to show thyself a man” 

(v, 5). 
Seeing a skull floating on the face of the water, he said 
to it: ; 

“Because thou drownedst they drowned thee, and in the end 
they that drowned thee shall be drowned ” (vy. 6), 

“The more flesh, the more worms; the m>re treasures, the 
more cares; the more maidservants, the more lewdness: the 
more menservants, the more theft; the more women, the more 
witchcraft; the more Law, the more life; the more wisdom, the 
more scholars; the more [works of] righteousness, the more 
peace. He who has gotten a good name has gotten it for him- 
self; he who has gotten to himself words of the Law has gotten 
to himself the life of the world to come” (v. 7). 

We may admire these aphoristic sayings of Hillel as 
teaching a certain philosophy; but some of his teachings 
are of doubtful morality. Thus, he ruled, for instance—in 
view of a vague expression in Deut. 24: 1 (translated in the 
A.V. “some uncleanness’’; in the R. V. “‘some unseemly 
thing ’’)—that a man had sufficient ground for divorce 
“even if his wife cooked his dinner badly’ (Talmud, 
“ Gittin,” fol. 90, col. 1), in opposition to Shammai, who 
applied the expression in Deuteronomy exclusively to un- 
chastity. Modern Jewish writers felt the offensiveness in 
Hillel’s dictum, aud softened it down to mean “if she 
brings discredit on his home’’; but this is against the 
words “even if” (anhilu) evidently points to a minimum. 

A cunning contrivance for evading the law of Moses was 
the “‘ prosbiél,” an enactment made by Hillel. According 
to the law of Moses (Deut. 15) the claiming of debts was 
uulawful during the Sabbatical year. The rich would, 
therefore, not lend to the poor for fear of the Sabhatical 
year, which seriously impeded commercial and social inter- 
course. Hillel fonnd that under these circumstances the 
warniug contained in Deut. 15:9, was disregarded, and in 
order to do away with this evil he introduced the ‘ pros- 
bil,” i.e., a declaration, made before the court of justice 
at the time of lending, not to remit the debt in the Sab- 
batical year. The formula of this legal declaration was : 
“TI, N.N., deliver to you, the judges of the district N. N., 
the declaration that I may cail in at anytime I like, all 
debts to me’’; and it was signed either by the judges or 
witnesses. We may admit that this provision was necessi- 
tated by the time, but after all it can only be regarded as 
a ‘‘ disingenuous shuffle.” 

Hillel, it is true, laid down seven rules, or middoth, for 
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the interpretation of the Mosaic law; yet by these rules 
** he became the founder of Talmudism, with all its petti- 
ness, its perversion of the letter of the Scripture which it 
professed to worship, and its ignorance of the spirit, of 
which no breath seemed to breathe over its valley of dry 
bones.” 

To complete our picture of Hillel we must not forget to 
mention one of his most celebrated and elaborate decisions 
on a trumpery series of questions as to whether it was 
right or wrong to eat an egg which a hen had laid on a 
feast-day, when the feast-day came in connection with a 
Sabbath. On this point Hillel took the more rigid view 
against his otherwise more strict colleague,Shammai. An 
entire Talmudic treatise is called “‘ Beza,”’ “ the Egg,” after 
this famous dispute. What a distance from Him who said ‘ 
‘The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath ; so then the Son of Man is Lord even of the Sab- 
bath.” 

In fine, we admit that Hillel was without hesitation ‘‘ the 
greatest and best of all Pharisees’? (Ewald), and he de- 
served the wail uttered over his grave: ‘‘ Ah, the gentle, 
the holy, the scholar of Ezra” (Talmud, ‘ Sanhedrin,” 
fol. 11, col. 1; ‘Jerusalem Sota,’ 9, 6), but he was far in- 
ferior to the least of the Old Testament prophets; and to 
compare him with Christ is sheer blindness or folly, is ab- 
surd. Ewald calls such comparison “ utterly perverse,” 
(qrundverkehrt, in “ History of Israel,’ vol. v, 48). One 
cannot blame Hillel for not being hefore his age; but to 
compare Hillel with Christ requires either a consummate 
effrontery or a total paralysis of the critical faculty. 
The distance between the two is, as Farrar remarks, ‘a 
distance absolutely immeasurable, and the resem- 
blance of Hillel’s teaching to that of Jesus is 
the resemblance of a glowworm to the sun.” Hillel’s 
teaching was legalistic, casuistic, and nationally 
contracted; that of Jesus was universally religious, 
moral and human. His words touched the hearts of all 
men in all ages, and have regenerated the moral life of the 
world, and wrought the mightiest revolution that has ever 
been witnessed in the world. ‘Had humanity nothing 
better to live on than the words of Hillel, it would be 
dwarfed and starved indeed. The shortest and slightest 
of our Savior’s parables is worth all that he ever said.” 
From what hus been said, no one will infer that Hillel was 
a reformer; for otherwise how will one explain the fact 
that the name of Hillel is unknown except to scholars, 
whereas of his reformation the world at large has experi- 
enced nothing. Still less can it be claimed that Hillel was 
the master of Jesus, since the searching of the disciple is 
toto colo different from that of the master. The master 
is forgotten, the disciple liveth and reigneth ! 

ALLEGHENY, PENN. 


The Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 15TH. 
JOSEPH SOLD INTO EGYPT.—GEn, 37 : 23-36. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Ye thought evil against me; but God 
meant it for good.—Gen. 50: 20. 

NoTEs.—‘‘ Came unto his brethren.’’—At Dothan, a 
plain four or five miles long, some twenty miles north 
from Shechem. “The pit."—An old, deserted pit, 
made to store water like a cistern, out of which it was im- 
possible to climb, as it was smaller at the top, like a jug. 
“* Tshmaelites.”—A trading caravan of Arabs. 
“* From Gilead.”’—Where they had been collecting of the 
natives the gums to take to Egypt for embalming purposes. 
——“ Spicery.”’-—Probably gum tragacanth, which ex- 
udes from a kind of dry, thorny plant, with blossoms like 
a pea.———" Balm.’’—Perhaps mastic, the gum of a small 
evergreen tree. “* Myrrh.”’—More likely the gum called 
ladanum, which exudes from a plant called Cistus, All 
these gums were used in embalming.——“ Judah.”—He 
was less bloodthirsty than others, and yet not so soft- 
hearted as Reuben, who was absent. “And there 
passed by Midianites.’’—After the previous mention of 
Ishmaelites it seems unexpected to have the Midianites 
thus introduced ; and it is regarded as an indication that 
the story has been composed of two different sources, one 
of which called the traders Ishmaelites, and the other 
Midianites. “Twenty pieces of stlver.”—Only about 
ten dollars of our money, which may have been worth fifty 
or a hundred then; but, even so, the price was very small. 
But they were anxious to sell him, and could give no good 
title. “Whither shall T go?”—How can I account to 
my father, as being the oldest son and responsible for his 
loss ? “Know now whether it be thy son’s.”—As if 
Jacob woujd recognize the coat better than they could. 

“An evil beast.”—There were lions and leopards and 
wolves there then. The country was thinly inhabited, and 
there wefe no firearms. “AU his daughters.”—Of 
course he had other daughters, altho only Dinah is men- 
tioned, and-daughters-in-law. “To the grave.”—Or 
Sheol, the place of departed spirits. “Captain of the 
guard.” —Of the executioners. 

Instruction.—This lesson teaches us how contemptibly 
mean and cruel men can be. Here were men ready to sell 
their brother as a slave, or even to let him starve to death. 
Why are we not as bad? Who knows what boy may not 
grow up to bea murderer? Many a murderer was a Sun- 
day-school boy. It is cnly the grace of God and following 
after good companions that will save the young from grow- 
ing up to be a disgrace to their friends and a curse to the 
world. 

It is no disgrace to bea slave. Joseph could not help it. 
The disgrace is on those who make him a slave, on the 
brethren, not on Joseph. If our people have made Negro 
slaves, we should not despise them for it, but feel we owe 
them reparation and extra tenderness. 

Thank God that we live in such an age when we are not 
in danger of being thus torn from our friends. 

* Don’t kill him,” said Judah, “but sell him as a slave.” 
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So he compromised. He ought to have resisted them by 
voice and hand and saved Joseph and taken him home to 
his father whatever they said and did. The only way is 
to be radically right and make no terms with wrong. 

‘‘What profit,” asked Judah, “if we slay our brother ?”’ 
Well, what profit is therein any sort of wrong? What 
profit was there in the twenty pieces of silver they got for 
Joseph? Sin is not merely wrong, it is utter folly. Hon- 
esty is the best policy. 

What a sin! and yet God overruled it for good. How 
blessed it is that there is a God who rules. 

No wonder that Jacob mourned bitterly for his son. A 
good child is a parent’s dearest object. Live so that your 
parents will love yeu with all their hearts, and do not 
make their hearts sad with your wayward life. 

Joseph was gone to Egypt—Jacob believed him killed by 
wild beasts. The brothers said it would never be found out. 
But God knew, and God could and did bring all their sins 
to light. Be sure your sin will find youout. The best way 
isto do right. Makeupyour mind to that. Have you re- 
solved that such should be your life ? 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
CARTER, Cyrus, Troy, N. Y., died recently. 
MELBOURY, A. R., Jenkintown, Penn., resigns. 
REYNOLDS, J. B., Eau Claire, Wis., resigns. 


STRONG, Joun H., Rochester Theo. Sem., accepts call to Cin- 
cinnati, O 


VAN NESS, I. J., Covington, Ky., called to Nashville, Tenn. 
waa W. A., Lower Dublin, Penn., called to Wilmington, 
el. 


WOELFKIN, Cornetius, Jersey City, N. J., accepts call to 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
BAILEY, Henry L., Middletown Springs, Vt., called to Fifth 
ch., Washington, D.C, 
BELLSMITH, L. C., Polk City, Ia., resigns. 


BROWN, Cnartes R., Winthrop ch., Charlestown, called to 
Malden, Mass. 


BROWN, H. M., ord. recently, New York, N. Y. 
BROWN, WILv.utrAM T., ord. March 20th, Madison, Conn. 
BLOMFIELD, S. F., ord. March 7th, Morenci, Mich. 


CARTER, GrorGeE W., Hetland, Badger and Spring Lake, S. D., 
resigns. 


CHERINGTON, F. B., Meth. Epis., accepts call to Westminster 
cb., Spokane, Wash. 


CROKER, Joun, Green Mountain, Ia., resi@As. 


DOYSLARS, CLINTON, inst. March Ist, Pilgrim ch., Des Moines, 
owa. 


ELY, Epwabbp L., Red Cloud, Neb., resigns. 


ENGLAND, EuiasB., Chester, accepts call to Pres. ch., Wash- 
ington, N. J. 


FARNWORTH, Artuor, Norfolk, accepts call to Dodge and 
* Howells, Neb. 


FERGUSON, ARIsTIDEs T., Warner, called to Antrim, N. H. 
FORD, L. M., ord. March 8th, Atrisco, N. M. 

FREEMAN, Marston S., Waucoma, Ia., resigns. 

angen. JOHN J.,Chicago Sem., accepts call to Winnebago, 


HAMMOND, Josep, Carlisle, Mass., resigns. 

HARRISON, Hrram B., Barnesville, Minn., resigns. 

HARRIS, R. N., ord. March 20th, Coaldale. Penn. 

HEALEY, Suttiivan S., Austin, Il],, called to Hastings, Neb. 
HERR, Horace D., Kansas City. Kan., withdraws resignation. 
HYDE, Henry, Greenfield, Mass., resigns. 

IORNS, BENJAMIN, Winfred and Freedom, S. D., resigns. 


JAMISON, Henry W., Chicago Sem., called to Beresford and 
Pioneer, 8. D. 


JENSEN, CHARLEs J., Clintonville, Wis., resigns. 
JONES, Joun D., Ritzville, called to Medical Lake, Wash. 


“LEWIS, Toomas G., Lowell, Wash., resigns. 


LUCAS, ORAMEL W., Bethel ch , San Bernardino, Cal., resigns. 


MERIAM, Morrison E., Andover Sem., accepts call to South 
Merrimack, N. H. 


a > aia Harry C., ord. March 14th, South ‘ch., Springfield, 
ass, 


MILLER, J. Woop, Morton, II1., resigns. 

SNELL, CHARLEs Y., Hillsboro, N. D., resigns. 

ower. RIcHARD L., inst. March 14th, South Hadley Falls, 
ass. 


TANGEMANN, Gortcos D., Grant, Neb., resigns. 
TERBORGH, Isaac, Oberlin Sem., called to Ada, Minn. 
THOMAS, Jonn A., Mokelumne Hill, Cal., resigns. 
WEBSTER, GeorGe J., Ashland, Ore., resigns. 
WILLIAMS, Mark W., Webster, S. D., resigns. 


WRBITZKY, EpmunpD, inst. March 22d, Bethlehem Church, St. 
Louis, Mo. . 
FREE BAPTIST. 


CRABTREE, N. B., Blanchester, O., resigns. 
NEWMAN, O. R., Freeman. accepts call to Rathbone, N. Y. 
STREETER, C. M., ord. March 18th, Tuscarora, N. Y. 
TASKER, F. D., inst. April lst, Oakland, Me. 
woqyeaces, R. A., Sioux Falls, S. D., accepts call to Fairfield, 

vie. 

LUTHERAN. 

BROWN, C. A., China Grove, accepts call to Salisbury, N. C. 
DELO, I. J., inst. April Ist, Athens, N. Y. 
DYSINGER, W. S., Carthage, accepts call to Lena, III. 


rage. GrorGE E., Pottsgrove, accepts call to Pheenixville, 
enn. 


LEUTZ, D. S., Chambersburg, called to Altoona, Penn. 
MULLEN, A. 0., Gettysburg Theo. Sem., called to Funkstown, 


LOHR, LUTHER L., Gettysburg Theo. Sem., accepts call to Man- 
heim, Penn. 


WETZLER, J. N., Beavertown, Penn., resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
BUSHNELL, Joun E., Rye, accepts call to New York, N. Y. 
CAMERON, L. L., Chestertown, N. Y., called to St. Paul, Mirfh. 
moa. JOSEPH H., Canandaigua, accepts call to Johnstown, 


GRIFFITH, W., Cincinnati, O., accepts call to Westfield, lil. 
HUNTER, James H., Hookstown, Penn., resigns. 

KING, B. R., Marysville, accepts call to Callensburg, Penn. 
eg cage D. D., Philadelphia, Penn., died March 25th, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
sags. F. W., Ref. Ger., Walker, accepts call to Aaronsburg, 
enn. 
FITTS, Pair A., Prot. Epis., Anniston, accepts call to Hen- 
derson, Ky. 


HALL. 3. K., So. Pres., King’s Mountain, called to Bethesda, 


JOHNSON, E. B., Cumb. Pres., Webb City, Mo., acce 
East Liberty, Penn. ae ene 


McKEE, J 8., U ” 
c. oun 8 Gm wre: Gastar jo 
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fiterature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 


by us as an walent to their ‘or mes received. 
interests of our readers wil guide us tn the election of works for further 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL.* 
BY MRS. H. M. PLUNKETT. 

Tuts is a well-printed and finely illustrated book of 600 
pages, and we venture to say that among the multitudi- 
nous issues of this year, there are and will be few more 
valuable or useful books. In their preface they say : 

“ Questions of River Pollution and Sewage Disposal have 
assumed so much importance in this country, that no ex- 
cuse is necessary for putting forth an American treatise 
upon this subject. The chief object, therefore, of this book 
is to call the attention of sanitary authorities, engineers 
and others interested in questions, of public sanitation, to 
the fact that we have already accumulated a considerable 
stock of experience in sewage disposal in tbis country, and 
that for the future Americans who wish to study the sub- 
jectin detail, will not be obliged, as until recently was the 
case, to go abroad for the purpose.”’ ’ 

It is interesting to know that it was borne in upon the 
minds of two men laboring in different sections of the 
same field simultaneously, but separately, that the time 
was ripe for the production of such a work, and that 
when each discovered the intention and work of the 
other they joined their forces in the true co-operative 
spirit of the time, instead of wasting time, temper and 
energies in a ruinous competition. Mr. Rafter is a widely 
known practical civil and sanitary engineer, who has so 
frequently been called in as expert consulting engineer 
where sewage disposal works have been projected or 
constructed as to prove his fitness for the task, and Mr. 
Baker has shown, in addition to his ubiquitous knowl- 
edge of the sources of information, a keen, quick edi- 
torial ability to discriminate the vital kernel, the neces- 
sary, and to eliminate the superfluous shell or rind, thus 
getting out of a vast mass of material the one or two live, 
palpitating paragraphs which hold the whole essence and 
gist of the matter. Little does the present sugar-coated 
and self-indulgent generation wot of the immense 
amount of this sifting and classification done for their 
benefit in hundreds of tiny editorial dens, or in lofty sky 
parlors. They have but a faint notion of the numerous 
ponderous volumes, the hundreds of leaflets, mono- 
graphs, pamphlets and official reports that must have 
been gone through before the finished product of these 
two authors could be put into theirhands. As they read 
the well-arranged chapters, ranging in subject from the 
work of the various Agricultural Experiment Stations 
up to the latest and most abstruse speculations of the 
most renowned bacteriologists, they ought to join in a 
pean of gratitude, that such a book, full of light on one 
of the burning and most urgent questions of the day has 
been made ready for them. 

The authors further modestly say: ‘‘ It will be noticed 
that the amount of original matter in the book is rela- 
tively small”; and they frankly and wisely acknowledge 
the large amounts of matter transferred to their pages 
by using a different style of type; and as the authors of 
the various books so quoted did their level best when 
writing them, we should be specially grateful that their 
work has not been mangled and disguised. An exhaust- 
ively complete index gives the last touch of convenience 
to this volume, which we unhesitatingly say should be 
placed in every public library in the land, and be read 
by every conscientious and public-spirited citizen who is 
educated up to the point of knowing that he has no more 
moral right to poison the air which his neighbor must 
breathe or the water he must drink than he has to put 
arsenic in his food. 

Those miserable pessimists who do what they can to 
make the lives of cheerful people a burden by reiterating 
that ‘‘the former days were better than these,” should 
read the volume asa fresh testimony to what enlightened 
effort can do. The English death rate has been brought 
down by sanitation enormously ; and it is interesting in 
this connection to note that this is only the jubilee year 
of sanitation—defining it to be the application of scientific 
principles to the lengthening of human life, Our authors 
justly say : 

‘‘The beginning of sanitary science in England is indi- 
cated by the first Report of the Health of Towns Commis- 
sion in 1844. The rapid and alarming increase in the death 
rate in many of the English towns had been, it is true, the 
subject of partial investigation by parliamentary commit- 
tees previous to that time; but the earlier reports, while 
frequently voluminous, add almost nothing to the stock 
of knowledgeof the evil investigated, and it was only on 
the publication of this Report that exact information as 
to the cause of the increase became available.” 

Edwin Chadwick was the inspirer, and William Farr— 
that great master of vital statistics—was the man who 
did the work. We live in a different world to-day. In 
vain do we look for the words sanitary and sanitation 
outside of the dictionary in the books of the last century 
and the first half of this ; now we cannot get out of range 
of the thing, for ‘‘Sanitary Plumbing,” sanitary every- 
thing else stares at uson every street, down to sanitary 
stable appliances and sanitary cooking utensils. We. 

* SEWAGE DISPOSALIN THE UNITED STATES. By Guo. W. RAFTER 
Member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, and M. N. BAKER, 
Ph.B., Assoviate Editor of The News. Published by the 


Engineering 
Van Nostrand Company of New York, and Sampson Low & Marston, 
London. - 
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hereby recommend the chronic groaners to read Chapter 
1X as a sedative, 

In a coneise but remarkably lucid ‘ Discussion of 
Principles,” in their first chapter, they define sewerage, 
sewers and sewage—using the latter 
‘as the generic term not only for the combined water and 
waste matters flowing into sewers, but for the mixed solid 
and liquid matters handled by pail or pneumatic systems 
as well. Sewage disposal, in its broadest sense, may be 
taken, then, as referring to any treatment of sewage which 
renders it innocuous to human beings ; it may include dis- 
posal by discharge into tidal or other large bodies of water, 
utilization in sewage farming, or by burying, as is prac- 
ticed with some pail systems.”’ 

They then recapitulate all the methods in use, up to 
date (June 1st, 1898), and re-enforce their position by a 
study of the germ-theory of disease. They cite the now 
unquestioned fact, that four of the most destructive com- 
municable diseases—diarrhea, dysentery, cholera and 
typhoid fever—are water borne, and give a thorough his- 
tory of the outbreak in Lausen, Switzerland, which 
demonstrated that the bacillus of the last-named disease 
could and did survive a journey of nearly a mile 
through sand. 

In reading onward in their book, we soon see that 
one-half of sanitation consists in keeping our drinking 
water uncontaminated. In 1855 the city of Chicago 
made a brave and truly enlightened effort to provide 
herself with an efficient and scientifically planned sys- 
tem of drains. She was not thinking about drinking 
water then. On April 6th, 1872, the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature directed the State Board of Health to ‘‘ consider 
the general subject of the disposition of the sewage of 
towns and cities, and report to the next Legislature their 
views with such information as they can obtain upon 
the subject from our own or other lands.” Our authors 
say : 

“This order of the Massachusetts Legislature may be 
fixed upon, as the beginning of accurate information in 
reference to sewerage, sewage disposal, and the pollution of 
streams in this country.” 


The work thus begun was very thoroughly prosecuted 
and still further carried forward in 1875, and meantime 
the cry began to come up that all the streams in the 
State were being spoiled by the wastes from factories of 
all sorts ; and the aid of Jaw was invoked to put a stop to 
it, while the biologists with their microscopes studied 
more and more, and deeper and deeper, till they showed 
that the alleged self-purification of water might be 
defeated by the settling of some germs into the lowest 
stratum of river mud, and there setting up a new center 
of infection, being fed on sedimentary sewage. A 
purling brook flowing peacefully along, its waters danc- 
ing over shining pebbles, seems one of the most innocent 
things in the world; buy a lot through which such « 
one runs—you think you own it, but put something into 
it which has the capacity to injure the owner lower 
down, and you will be astonished at the body of enacted 
law and the volumes of “decisions ” that can be brought 
to bear to drive you from the error of your ways. 
Especially will you find that modern bacteriology has 
changed ancient ‘ rulings.” And now that the eyes of 
the civilized world are bent upon the ‘‘sacred” death- 
dealing wells of Mecca and India, we cannot but rejoice 
at our own clearer light. The ‘Legal Aspects of the 
Case” are ably and fully discussed in Chapter VI. The 
State of Massachusetts took no backward step, altho her 
investigations of stream-pollution passed into new hands 
in 1879, Messrs. Rafter and Baker pronounce her Re- 
ports the best yet made anywhere, and the special re- 
port, bearing the date 1890, is a monumental work which 
discusses every possible aspect of the question and gives 
detailed results of the systematic scientific investiga- 
tions carried on at the Lawrence Experiment Station. 
Knowledge and light cannot be fenced in, and in 1891 
Prof. Henry Robinson, in an English convention, said : 

‘The action that has been taken by the State Board of 
Health in Massachusetts to protect the purity of inland 
waters (in 1888 the entire matter of protecting ponds and 
rivers and the supervision of all systems of drainage to be 
constructed was put under their care) deserves to be 
specially commended as an example of broad and wise 
policy in instituting the systematic investigation by en- 
gineers, chemists and biologists of all that bears upon the 
purification of sewage and the filtration of water. The 
exhaustive reports under these different heads may be 
fairly stated to be far in advance of anything that has been 
fairly attempted in this country (England).”’ 

Our authors take into account the climatic differences 
between Europe and America, which forbid here some 
methods found profitable there. The financial aspects 
of different processes are fully and judicially considered, 
and a mere enumeration of the remaining topics treated 
will show how thoroughly up to date their book is. Just 
now a large number of biologists are working at the 
problem of nitrification, or “the oxidation of the nitro- 
gen of ammonia, and its ultimate conversion into nitric 
acid”; they have a highly interesting chapter on this, 
followed by ‘“ Chemical Precipitation,” “‘ Broad Irriga- 
tion,” “Silos and their Use in Sewage-farming,” ‘ In- 
termittent Filtration,” ‘‘Sub-surface Irrigation,” ‘The 
Disposal of Manufacturing Wastes,” ‘The Beggiota 
Alta” (a sewage fungus), ‘‘ The Effect of the Pollution of 
Streams on Fish,” and a brief summing up which con- 

cludes Part I, In this last they say ; 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ As a problem in economics, therefore the question may 
be stated somewhat as follows : Having given a specific case 
of sewage disposal, it is required to determine the method 
of treatment or purification which will best satisfy all the 
attendant sanitary conditions whatever they may be; ex- 
pense so far as compatible with the foregoing to be kept at 
a minimum.”’ 

Most truly do they remark : 

“ When stated in this form, it at once becomes apparent 
that the solution of sewage-disposal problems will require 
the highest skill of trained sanitary specialists.” 

In Part II are given detailed descriptions of no less 
than forty-two sewage-disposal ‘‘ works,” including all 
of the most important in the United States, so fully il- 
lustrated with maps and diagrams that any intelligent 
person can understand them with a little attentive study. 
They end witha full description of the works atthe 
World’s Fair, where, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Allen Hazen, of Massachusetts, and Mr. 8S. F. Morse, of 
New York, all the garbage and sewage, amounting to 5,732 
tons, were noiselessly and imperceptibly destroyed. 
Thus was solved incidentally a tough problem for towns 
that are prairie-level, but resolved to be sanitary ; and 
thus also were solved problems in chemical precipita- 
tion that are sure to rise in the near future. 

In eight appendices all present laws bearing on the 
subject are recapitulated, as enacted. When we say 
that all these themes are treated in an interesting man- 
ner, it is not too much to claim that in addition to be- 
stowing a boon on their own guild, Messrs. Rafter and 
Baker have conferred a benefit on the public in making 
this book. The reading of it would transform into an 
intelligent sanitarian any one who really desires to learn. 





PHILOSOPHY AND ECONOMICS.* 


Mr. BonAR’s critical abilities have been very well dis- 
played in his studies of Malthus and Ricardo, and ‘the 
present work manifests the same powers with the same 
limitations. No writer that we know has a keener sense 
of the requirements of logical consistency ; and the careful 
student of the works of any of the great writers here 
criticised cannot fail to be helped by Mr. Bonar’s com- 
mentaries. Commentaries, however, Mr. Bonar’s criti- 
cisms, for the most part, remain, and their relation to any 
fundamental theory or scheme of thoughtis only dimly 
adumbrated. We have our opinion as to Mr. Bonar’s eco- 
nomic position, but he nowhere defines it. He is perhaps 
substantially a realist of genuine medieval type, and yet 
as he does not declare himself we may not positively say 
so. And we must do him the justice to say that no critic 
could be fairer or more sympathetic. Even when it is 
apparent that the views of a writer are repugnant to him 
he is studiously careful not to misrepresent them, nor does 
he hold up for special praise the theories of those with 
whom he is evidently in accord. Readers may be assured 
that whatever is asserted in this book concerning the phil- 
osophers of whom it treats is asserted conscientiously, and 
isin the main true. Some of Mr. Bonar’s inferences may 
be disputed, but not the fact that they are honestly drawn. 

The first part of the treatise is devoted to the economic 
ideas of the ancient philosophers, especially Plato and 
Aristotle. There are chapters, also, upon the Stoics and 
Epicureans and upon Christianity, the latter of which 
seems to us entirely inadequate, while the others are of 
little importance, The views of Plato and Aristotle have 


been so often analyzed that the process hardly needs to be. 


repeated. Thesecond part deals with Macchiavelli, More, 
Grotius, Hobbes, Harrington, Locke and Hume, and in- 
cludes, also, chapters upon the Physiocrats, upon the doc- 
trine of Natural Rights and the Law of Nature and upon 
Adam Smith. This is better than the first part, but it is not 
until hecomes down to Malthus and the Mills that Mr. 
Bonar is at his best. Probably the most serviceable discus- 
sion, however, for English readers is that of the ethical and 
political theories of Kant, Fichte and Hegel, with some of 
their later developments. Here, and indeed, throughout 
the book, we find many acute remarks and much suggest- 
ivecomment. This we are glad to have, but it cannot be 
denied that Mr. Bonar lacks the power of synthesis. His 
book, therefore, will have a permanent value as a com- 
pendium of economic theories, as held by a number of 
philosophers; but we do not consider it ful, except 
toa limited extent in showing the development of eco- 
nomictheory. It is a book, therefore, to be consulted but 
noc to be continuously read. It will undoubtedly be of 
much service to students of the history of economic 
science, because of its condensed statements of the tenets of 
many men not generally regarded so much as economists 
as philosophers. 

Under the title Darwin and Hegel Mr. David G. Ritchie, 
of Oxford, reprints a number of essays from various peri- 
odicals of England and this country. These articles are of 
considerable merit, and perhaps deserve preservation in 
the form of a book; but there is a good deal of loss in not 
applying the synthetic process more vigorously and mak- 
ing a whole out of a number of parts. We notice the vol- 
ume on account of the typical position occupied by the 
author. Heis a disciple of T. H. Greene, and the Hege- 
lianism which he represents is more widely diffused in this 
country, especially among our professors of economics, 
than is generally understood, perhaps even more than they 
understand. It is easy to see that by applying the concep- 
tions of organism and evolution to human society, in com- 
bination with an Hegelian ideal of its final cause, a work- 
ing system is created that may have important practical 
consequences. The man who sees in social changes “‘ the 
realization of the eternal Self’ is apt to think that he 
understands what this realization is to be, and to look 
upon those who differ with him as obstacles to a beneficent 


* PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY IN SOME OF THEIR HISTOR- 
ICAL RELATIONS, By JAMES BoNAR. Macmillan & Co. 189, 
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evolution. Once conceded that “ the real individual is not 
the individual in isolation from and in distinction from all 
other individuals, but is a synthesis of the universal and 
particular self,” and what are known as the rights of indi- 
viduals become very shadowy in character. As Mr. Ritchie 
says: 

“The separateness and isolation of one self-conscious being 

from another is only a necessary consequence of the manifesta- 
tion of spirit in space and time. It is the negativity which makes 
the manifestation possible. But the ‘ truth’ of our separate self- 
hoods is only to be found in our ultimate unity, which religion 
calls ‘God,’ which ethics calls ‘goodness’—a unity which is not 
the abstract ‘One’ of the Neo-Platonist, but an organic unity 
realized in a society which is not a mere aggregate of individ- 
uals, but a spiritual body animated by that love which is the 
highest religious conception of Deity.” 
Perhaps the objections to pantheism on the part of reli- 
gion may come to be seriously considered by mankind if 
their governments are to be reconstructed on the princi- 
ples deducible from the pantheistic philosophy. 


- 
oe 





The Editor of ‘‘ The Camden Library,’’ Henry B. Wheat- 
ley, F.S.A., has prepared for his subscribers a great treat, 
in London Signs and Inscriptions, by Philip Norman, 
F.S A. The book is in nine chapters on ‘‘ Human Signs,’’ 
“Three Kings—Astronomical Signs,” ‘‘ Animals Real and 
Imaginary,” “‘ Birds and other Sculptured Signs,” ‘‘ Crests 
and Coats of Arms,”’’ ‘“‘ Miscellaneous,” etc. The book is 
richly and solidly made, and illustrated with drawings of 
unusual merit. This literary reproduction of old London 
has been begun none too soon; for the “ City,” in which 
most of the odd and characteristic signs were found has 
now at last yielded to the invasion of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and is rapidly being improved out of existence, its 
ancient features, those of them which could be gotten to- 
gether and were capable of being preserved in that way, 
were collected in the Guildhall Museum, and the others 
either lost or preserved in literary and artistic reproduc- 
tion. Some of the old signs described in this volume 
are very ancient, and represent popular notions which 
have now passed away. The sign of the ‘‘ Three Kings” is 
anexample, Their long journey west suggested them as 
patrons of travelers andinns, Their use at Cologne, the 
medieval mart of fine linens, led to their use by the mer- 
cers, Oneofthecurious signs described by Mr. Norman 
bore on it Charles I’s gigantic porter Evans, a Monmouth 
man,7 feet aud 6 inches high, and Jeffrey Hudson, his 
dwarf, scarcely 18 inches high, who is referred to by Scott 
in “ Peveril of the Peak.’’ Diminutive as he was he fought 
a duel on horseback with a courtier who provoked him, 
and who, coming into the field armed in derision with a 
syringe, had to exchange it for a pistol, and was killed at, 
the first fire. To the genuine Londoner, proud of his 
cockney type, no sign is more interesting than the carved 
cock which is the relic of the famous old tavern the “‘ Cock 
in Fleet Street,” of which we have a spirited engraving to 
illustrate Mr. Norman’s text. Out of these chapters the 
lover of the antique, the quaint and the droll will pick 
plums on perhaps every page, as, for example, the note on 
the curious old Ben Jonson tavern in Shoe Lane, with two 
portraits of ‘‘ rare Ben,” in which the stout, weli-fed per- 
son of the poet is shrunk to that of a lean, hungry looking 
Cassius, while in another Admiral Vernon is transformed 
into the Duke of Cumberland. On the threshold of the 
book we have the famous ‘“ Pie Corner’’ boy with this in- 
scription : 

“This boy is in Memory Put up 
for the late fire of London, 
occasioned by the Sin of 
Gluttony. 1666,” , 

With the Nonconformist preacher’s explanation that the | 
calamity could not have been occasioned by blasphemy or 
it would have begun in Billingsgate, nor by lewdness, for 
then Drury Lane would have been first on fire, nor for ly- 
ing, or the flames would have started in Westminster 
Hall. ‘‘ No, my beloved,” cried he, ‘‘ it was occasioned by 
the sin of gluttony; for it began at Pudding Lane and 
ended at Pie Corner.” Mr. Norman’s book is full of re- 
search and curious information, in all which nothing is 
perhaps more curious than the story of Benjamin Kenton, 
vintner and philanthropist, who changed his sign of a 
Crown and Magpie to a Crown, lost his trade and died. The 
business was then sold to a man who restored the Magpie, 
brought back the old trade, built upa great fortune, which 
He also left a large sum to the 
Vintners’ Company, which is partly used for an annual 
dinner in their hall to his memory. 


The Adelphos of Terence, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Critical Appendix, By Sidney G. Ashmore, L.H.D. (Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1893. i6mo, pp. 
xviii, 208.) The Macmillans have lately showa increasing 
hospitality to the works of American scholars, and this 
edition of Terence forms one of their classical series. The 
text, with one exception in verse 56, is that of Dziatsko, 
1884, which is unquestionably the standard text of Terence 
at the present time, altho much is expected from a new 
collation of the codex Parisinus, by Professor Pease, of the 
Stanford University. The Introduction is unusually long, 
and somewhat sketchy in parts. It is doubtful whether so 
detailed an account of the origin and development of Latin 
comedy and of the predecessors of Terence has a proper 
place in the introduction for a single play, and whether 
such a sketch does not properly belong to a history of 
Roman literatura. Dr. Ashmore has drawn heavily on his 
predecessors, to whom he gives ample acknowledgment ; 
the notes are full, particularly on metrical points. Refer- 
ences to authorities are very numerous. perhaps exceeding 
the desire or opportunity of an undergraduate, still accept- 
able to more advanced students and teachers who do not 
object to have their references hunted up forthem. The 
editor might have borrowed the stage directions which 
Sloman inserts in his text; these make the play more in- 
telligible to the tyro and more pleasant reading for the 
scholar. The suggestion taken from Moulton that the 
word leno should be translated ‘‘slave merchant deserves 
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attention; and such an interpretation of 
the word will make the reading of Terence 
easier in co-educational institutions. A 
few matters call for comment ; on p. xxx of 
the Introduction, the argument from the 
meaning of wqualis—the same age—to the 
quotation from Suetonius, is pushed too far, 
as @qualis cannot be depended on in an 
isolated passage to mean anything more 
than “contemporary wit.” On p. 69, it 
is surely misleading to class Lucretius 
with “the early Latin writers, notably 
Ennius [and] Plautus’’; for altho in common 
with Cicero, Lucretius thad a marked fond- 
ness for alliteration and assonance, and 
altho his work is tinged with an antique 
coloring, still his Latinity is the purest 
and his style most chaste in the opinion of 
great Latinists like Lambin and Lach- 
mann. We have noticed but one print- 
er’s error—Stamford for Stanford on p. 71; 
the book was printed in Edinburgh, and is 
not, therefore, copyrighted in this country. 


On the whole, it may be recommended as a ~ 


_ convenient edition of Terence’s best play, 
and quite abreast of late investigations. 


The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of 
the Monuments is the last and one of the 
most valuable works of Prof. A. H. Sayce, 
of Oxford University, and is published, 
tho with some disclaimers of responsibility, 
by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and is issued in this country 
by E. and J. B. Young & Co., New York. 
Immediately on its publication in England 
it gave occasion to a sharp controversy over 
the question whether Professor Sayce had 
fairly represented higher .criticism, so that 
the book has received a considerable ad- 
vertisement by such competent scholars as 
Professor Driver. Professor Sayce, in fact, 
accepts the main methods and results of 
the higher criticism ; but he takes pains to 
criticise with much severity some conclu- 
sions which rather belong to historical than 
higher criticism. And his own task has 
been chiefly to show how the study of the 
monuments proves the wide spread of a 
considerable literary culture, not simply iu 
Egypt and Assyria, but in Syria, Phenicia, 
Palestine and Arabia as well, and that, too, 
ata period which antedated the Exodus 
under Moses. His point is to show that 
the Israelites did not pass through an un- 
lettered country, but that they were 
brought in contact in the home of Jethro 
and in Palestine itself with people that not 
only bad the art of writing, but had his- 
torical documents such as might well have 
been made use of in the composition of the 
Pentateuch. To this end he makes the 
best use not only of the late discoveries 
at Telel-Amarna, but also of those by 
Dr. Glaser in Arabia, accepting his con- 
clusions of a Minwan dynasty which pre- 
ceded the Sabean dynasty, and which has 
left alphabetic monuments, the earliest yet 
known, earlier than the Moabite stone and 
the Baal-Lebanon inscription, which them- 
selves go back to the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury, B.c. This Minwan dynasty he believes 
was in power over all Arabia in the time of 
Moses and Jethro. He discusses such sub- 
jects as the Babylonian elementin the Book 
of Genesis, the Canaanitish and Egyptian 
elements in the same book, and then pro- 
ceeds with the monumental material which 
bear upon the later development of the 
Israelitish nation, the Syrian testimony in 
the Old Testament and the books of Daniel 
and Ezra. His conclusions are by no means 
what would be called orthodox, especially 
in what he says of the Book of Daniel; but 
the general conclusions are meant to be, 
and are substantially conservative, at least 
as conservative asthey well can be withthe 
information now in hand. The book repre- 
sents really an attempt to mediate between 
the newer historical science and the old 
biblical interpretation, and from any point 
of view, it is an extremely suggestive and 
very valuable book, such as cannot be over- 
looked by any scholar of the Bible, even tho 
one may’remember that Professor Sayce is 
by nature a path-breaker and is often hasty 
in assuming that to be proved which thus 
far is only hypothetical or probable. 


The Bishops’ Blue Book, By the Rev. J. 
Sanders Reed, Rector of Trinity Church, 
Watertown, New York. (James Pott & 
Co., New York. $1.25.) No one sofaras we 
know has done what Mr. Reed has at- 
tempted in this little book, to collect a sort 
of classified roll of the exceptional bishops 
of the Church who in one way or another, 
good or bad, have made themselves famous. 
Counting in the good wives, whu come in 
for a class by themselves, he puts them into 
twenty distinct groups, beginning with the 
modest and self-distrustful souls who could 
not accept the honors thrust upon them, and 
with the bolder spirits who rushed in on 
their own volition and seized the miter and 
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the crosier, because they would have them. 
Then we have bishops of every kiud and 
class, who climbed in by force or 
through some break cr breach in the 
regular methods of consecration, some who 
were under age, some who were laymen, 
some who were only deacons. There are 
chapters on martial bishops, bishops who 
were devoted to politics, and bishops who 
intruded into sees that did not belong to 
them. The epoch making bishops, the 
missionary bishops, and bishops of all kinds 
and degrees, titular, suffragan, regionary, 
monastery and coadjutor, have chapters to 
commemorate those among them who have 
risen tofame. The book isa curious one, 
and makes a rather puzzling impression. 
It is not thorough enough to form the basis 
for general infevences, and yet it is full and 
systematic enough to make an impression 
that in the Historic Episcopate, as it ran 
through the ages, the stream of apostolic 
descent was neither clear nor continuous. 


Orations and Addresses of George Wil- 
liam Curtis. Edited by Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) Fine 
as the two volumes are which have pre- 
ceded this, we should hesitate to pronounce 
them superior or even equal in value or 
interest to this superb Vol. III of Mr. 
Curtis’s ‘‘Historical and Memorial Ad- 
dresses.’”” No man ever understood better, 
when called on for such a service, the full 
meaning of the late Mr. Freeman’s aphor- 
ism that history is past politics, and no 
orator ever stood on the platform less ham- 
pered by his erudition or more inspired by 
the moral relations and ethical content of 
the history he was to commemorate. Of 
this kind of greatness the orations in this 
volume are noble examples. In them all 
the great chords of noble sentiment are 
struck. They thrill with every kind of 
noble appeal. They are ethics presented in 
epic size and with epic grandeur. We are 
at loss how to choose between them, for 
they all show the same characteristics, from 
the first, delivered amidghe inspiring sur- 
roundings of West Point, at the dedication 
of the Sedgwick statue, to the last in the 
volume, and one of the last public services 


‘of the great orator's life, the address on 


James Russell Lowell before the Brooklyn 
Institute. The publishers have done their 
work worthily. The volume is made in a 
style of simple, solid elegance which is 
suited to its character. 


Life on the Lagoons. By Horatio F. 

Brown. Second edition revised. (Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York. $1.75.) This book 
comes to us from England, where it has 
already proved its merit. Mr. Brown steers 
clear of the path which has been so often 
trodden by writers on Venetian art, aud 
keeps to the much less familiar topics of 
the political, social and exteraal history of 

the Queen of the Adriatic. He begins with 
a good popular history of the Republic, 
which has the great merit of being inter- 
esting, tho it doesnot always go into de- 
tails as far as wecould wish. Forexample, 
in speaking of the loss of the carrying trade 
between Venice and the East, he speaks 
only of the new route opened around the 
Cape of Good Hope, and fails to explain 
that European commerce was driven into 
that route by the rise of the Mohammedan 
power and the closing of the overland 
routes. The book, however, does for the 
general reader in a brief and interesting 
way what no other does as well. For ex- 
ample, it gives the details of work done in 
the reconstruction of the Ducal palace, 
shows just what it was, where it was ap- 
plied, why, and how far it was carried. In 
general the book takes up topics and ap- 
plies itself to a line of history which has 
not been written up before in a popular 
and available form. The author is to be 
congratulated on having discevered so 
much unbeaten ground and presented to 
his readers so much valuable and welcome 
information on topics which-but for his aid 


are likely to remain blank in most readers’ _ 


and travelers’ minds. 


Beautiful Joe. (American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, Philadelphia. 60 cents.) 
The Strike at Shane's. (American Humane 
Education Society, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 
Sent by mail for 10 cents each.) Both of 
these are Prize Stories of the Humane Edu- 
cation Society. The Strike at Shane’s has 
@ new point as the sequel to ‘Black 
Beauty,’ that it extends the claim for hu- 
mane treatment to other animals than 
horses. There is, perhaps, as much story- 
making felicity and point in it as in its 
famous predecessor, but far less special 
knowledge of the horse. The avimals at 
Shane’s farm in Indiana rebel under bad 
treatment and combine in a strike which is 
described ina humorous way and carries 
an argument withit. It gives new point to 
the old proposition that it pays to treat 


even dumb beasts well. Beautiful Joe, the 
other of these prize stories, speaks for it- 


- self, as he is a “‘ real dog,’’ whose history as 


told in this volume is vouched for by the 
author. He began life on hard terms, but 
falling into good bands, suffered a change 
that made of him a new creature. The 
story is written in a pleasing style. Inci- 
dents are introduced that will atiract the 
attention of boys. It is published in an 
attractive dress at a low cost and received 
the prize on the very competent award of 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Dr. Philip S. 
Moxom and Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth. 


The Conversion of India from Pantenus 
to the Present Time, A. D. 193-1893. By 
George Smith, C.LE,. LL.D., author of 
the Lives of Carey, Henry Martyn, Duff, 
Wilson, Hislop, Somerville, etc. (Fleming 
H. Revell Company: New York. $1.50.) 
The eleven chapters of this unusually val- 
uable book contain the six lectures deliv- 
ered last year by the author before the 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church at New Brunswick, N. J., in the 
‘Graves Course.’”? Dr. Smith has expanded 
these lectures somewhat for publication, 
and added to their value. After some re- 
view of the historical problem of missionary 
Christianity he takes up seriatim the sev- 
eral attempts made for the conversion of 
India, the Greek (Nestorian) attempt, the 
Roman attempt, Francis Xavier and the 
Dutch attempt, the British East India 
Company’s work, Great Britain’s attempt, 
and the American attempt. He then pro- 
ceeds to show what the methods of mission 
work have been, their results and the pros- 
pect. Inviting this sketch certainly is. We 
can assure our readers that the book is even 
better in all respects, and, both in the line 
of solid facts and inspiriog example, leaves 
little to be desired. It should prove a most 
useful and efficient instrument in the hands 
of missionary Christians. 

We cannotat all do justice to the Lifeand 

Times of Henry Burt of Springfield and 
Some of his Descendants. By Henry M. Burt, 
of Springfield, and Silas W. Bart, of New 
York. (Clark W. Bryan Company, Spring- 
field, Mass.) The Bart family in England and 
this country has been a largeone. By the 
marriage of one of its members, John Hey- 
liger Burt, of Colton House, Staffordshire, 
England, to Augusta von Moltke, the great 
field marshal of Germany was brought into 
the acquaintance of Marie Burt, her step- 
daughter, whom he married in 1842. One 
of the editors of the present volume is well 
known here as the distinguished, able and 
incorruptible naval officer of this port, re- 
moved for partisan reasons during the Ad- 
ministration of President Harrison. The 
volume before us is a fat and full octavo of 
617 pages, but is by no means a full account 
of the descendants of the original emigrant. 
It contains a good report of the family re- 
union at Springfield, Mass., and of the four 
ancestors of the American family, Henry, 
Jonathan, David and Nathaniel, with the 
daughters of Henry Burt, and the part 
acted by members of the family in the 
French and Indian Wars and in the Revo- 
lution, with other interesting matter. The 
volume includes many heliotype portraits, 
aad is rich in items of local interest relating 
to central Massachusetts particularly. 


The Fleming H. Revell Company (New 

York, Chicago and Toronto), publish The 

Christ, by James H. Brooks, a volume very 

much in a line with the long series of prac- 

tical, plain-dealing religious books by the 

same authorand d signed to bring out in a 

popular way Corist’s relations with men 

and his work for them and impress them on 

the readers’s conscience. (#1.25.)——~ The 
same firm publish a volume by the Rev. 

P. E Kip», of Cleveland, O., Is Moses Scien- 
tific? First Chapters of Genesis Tested by 

Latest Scientific Discoveries of Science. 

A book of very good iatention but no 
great value, certainly not worth the $1.25 
which is charged for it. Published by 
the same, Outline of the Fundamental Poc.- 
trines of the Bible. By David Allen Reed. 

This manual has a good deal in it for Chris- 
tian workers. The author is an instructor 
in the Springfield School for Christian 

Workers and has acquired a large fund of 
experience io the religious instruction’ of 
laymen which is made available for other 
workers in this manual. Of course, origi- 
nality is not to be expected nor desired in 
what is taught. That is the common sub- 
stance of Christian teaching. The merit of 
the book lies in the method laid down for 
instructing laymen. This work is so im- 
portant and so difficult that we give our 
eager welcome to a method like Mr. Reed’s 
which seems to promise good results. 


The broadest and most. effective publica- 
tion recently published on the observance 
of Sunday has grown ‘out of the Interna- 
tional Congress on Sunday Rest, held in 
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connection with the Columbian Exposition 
It is The Sunday Problem, its Present Day 
Aspects, Physiolegical, Industrial, Social, 
Political, Religious. (James H. Earle 
Boston.) To the Christian worshiper the 
religious character of the day at home and 
at church, is its most- precious and most 
important feature. It is a very striking 
fact, however, that so many other interests 
are now coming up in this workaday 
world, to plead fur the day of rest, as such. 
The Congress gives great prominence to 
this view of the matter, and collects the 
materials of a very strong argument. The 
persons who spoke in the Congress are en- 
titled to the highest consideration and rep- 
resent fairly the physiological, industrial, 
social and political side of the question as 
well as the religious. Not the least inter- 
esting paper in the collection is that 
on ““The Sabbath in Judaism,” by Rabbi 
Dr. B. Felsenthal. The Cardinal Arch- 
bishop Gibbons’s remarks on Sunday 
observance are full of weight; so, also, are 
Archbishop Ireland’s. They indicate that 
on this subject we may hope for a wider and 
more effective co-operation of Roman 
Catholics with Protestants. A great merit 
of this collection of papers is the demonstra- 
tion it contains that all the higher interests 
of society are at onein requiring the day of 
rest, and that labor has as much interest in 
it as religion. We call attention to the 
book, and bespeak for it the widest possible 
reading for the facts contained in it as well 
as the argument. 


Religion in History and in Modern Life. 
By A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., Principal ' of 
Mansfield College, Oxford. (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co., New York. $1.50.) This is 
the most incisive, telling and altogether 
stimulating series of chapters on the sub- 
ject in hand we have read for many a day. 
It opens with an essay on the Church and 
the working classes, which, tho not so 
unusual in its points or in its argument, is 
still illuminating reading, excellent for 
everybody, revolutionary to some, and 
well packed with startling sentences like 
this: ‘‘ What is called religious education 
is, to speak the blunt truth, often only a 
preparation for skepticism.”’ The author’s 
strength is*put into the six lectures on the 
main topic defined in the general title. 
Taken together they form an argument of 
great cogency, especially as bearing on the 
kind of nineteenth cencury obloquy with 
which we are accustomed to hear Christiani- 
ty assailed. Dr. Fairbairn has the advan- 
tage of both learning and radicalism in 
dealing with matters of this kind. He is 
a man of the times ; the life of the century, 
the sympathies and methods of a scientific 
age are in him, but he is also a schoolman 
a patient student ; and the combination o 
powers in these lectures is very unusual 
and very effective. 


From Ginn & Co. we have Biological Lec- 
tures, Delivered at the Marine Biological 
Laboratory of Wood’s Holl, in the Summer 
Session of 1893. (Boston. $2.15.) The lec- 
tures in this volume come from advanced 
investigators, who present in them the re- 
sults of their own investigations on uuset- 
tled problems. They open with a discus- 
sion of pangenesis, particularly against the 
mosaic work theory of Roux and Weis- 
mann. The writer, Mr. E. B. Wilson, as- 
serts that we are still profoundly ignorant 
of the causes of differentiation, and of its 
precise relation tocell-formation. The other 
scientists who co-operate in the volume are 
E. G. Conklin, J. Loeb, J. A. Ryder, S. Wa- 
tasé, C. O. Whitman, Howard Ayers, W. P. 
Wilson, J. Muirhead Macfarlane, and 
Bashford Deane. The papers relate to the 
most abstruse and difficult points in bio- 
logical investigation, and contain the re- 
sults reached by a company of advanced 
students of the science at the Wood’s Holl 
Laboratory. The work done in the labora- 
tory is represented in the Appendix, with 
the plans of the conductors. 


Tennyson’s Idylls of the King and Ar- 
thurian Story from the XVIth Century. 
By M. W. Maccallum, M.A., Professor of 
Modern Literature in the University of 
Sidney. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$2.50.) This study of Tepnyson and of the 
Arthurian romance deserves a much fuller 
notice than we can give itin our columns. 
It is thoroughly planned and thoroughly 
executed, from the ample introduction to 
the appendix. The Arthurian romance is 
traced from the Reformation on and the 
poetry of Europe to the development it re- 
ceived in the “ Idylls of the King,” at the 
hands of Tennyson’s predecessors and of his 
contemporaries on the Continent and at 
home. To the general reader or student of 
Tennyson, who possibly does not care for 
the elaborate details of the history, the 
most ioteresting chapters will be the VIIth, 
VIIIth and [Xth, on the ‘‘ General. Mean- 
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ing of the Idylls,” and “‘ The Idylls as a 
Series.” On these subjects Professor Mac- 
callum has~sometbing to tay which is 
worth saying, and which is far beyond and 
above the Ordinary range of Tennysonian 
criticism. It is emphatically a book to 
stand in the library side by side with the 
Poems. 


Natural Resources of the United States. 
By Jacob Harris Patton. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. $3.00.) This manual has 
been revised and somewhat expanded in 
the present edition. Its original character 
remains unchanged, asa popular compila- 
tion of the material which has been copi- 
ously provided largely by the Government 
in the systematic and admirable reports 
and surveys published by the States and 
the United States Department of the Inte- 
rior. Mr, Patton begins with a survey of 
the coal and the coal fields and the deposits 
allied withit. He passes next to iron, the 
various metals, precious stones, clays, 
building stones, timbers, grasses, food prod- 
ucts, fisheries, etc. Little attemptis made 
to give the compilation a scientific or thor- 
ough form or to develop the scientific as- 
pects of asubject, as, for example, the prob- 
able or possible origin of the mineral oil de- 
posits, which is touched only in a meager 
and unsatisfactory way. The compilation 
will serve the good purpose of popularizing 
the vast accumulations of knowledge con- 
tained in the Government Reports. 


The Beautiful Flower Garden. By F. 
Schuyler Matthews. (Walter Burpee & 
Co., Philadelphia.) Apart from its high 
standard of artistic execution, the merit of 
this book lies in the author’s modest self- 
control. He has kept his plaos within 
limits which apply to houses and grounds 
of very moderate size and cost. In fact, it 
is for homes of this general class that the 
book is written. It is not so much a man- 
ual as an introduction, and as such touches 
on the general elementury principles on 
which the successful management of the 
grounds about a house depends, and aims 
to show how very striking and pleasing ef- 
fects can be produced on small places and 
at small expense. The book is supplied 
with ground plans and diagrams of massed 
flowers and shrubbery with lists of the 
most useful varieties, working plans, and 


suggestions as to the choice of plants and, 


seeds, and the best way of managing them. 
The author is an artist who has a love for 
the garden, and who has developed his ex 
periences and conclusions in his own gar- 
den into this very satisfactory manual. 


Random Roaming and Other Papers. 
By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. With portrait. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.75.) 
So far as we can see, the elements that can 
be put into a good book to make it enter- 
taining are at Mr. Jessopp’s command 
They come and go at his bidding. There is 
endiess variety in his books—a variety that 
never becomes altogether miscellaneous nor 
at all confusing. His style is fresh and 
charming to a degree, with quick turns, 
surprises and’ freedoms in it that read like 
brilliant conversation. His stories are good, 
and savor of the country without dropping 
into vernacular brawling; and he always 
has at band a stock of rare, quaint and alto- 
gether delightful knowledge, which makes 
his books gardens of roses to the potential 
antiquary who lies concealed in every nor- 
mal mind. There is no use in attempting 
examples from the book in hand; but we 
may say at a venture, with a strong pre- 
sumption that they are no better than the 
rest, read the chapters on “ Hill-Digging 
and Magic” or on “A Fourteenth Century 
Parson.” 


Beyond the Rockies: A Spring Journey 
in California. By Charles Augustus Stod- 
dard. (Caarles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
31.50.) This is a very seductive book. It 
beguiles the reader with a charm which 
lingers in it from the country itself, and is 
a new proof that the country it describes 
has in it the strongest elements of land- 
scape and natural picturesque impression 
of any in the world. Mr. Stoddard entered 
the country on the Texas route. He saw 
California by the valleys, the deserts, 
plains, beaches, the towns, the missions, 
the cities, and took his way home by Salt 
Lake and Denver. .The book is pleasantly 
written, and draws the reader on from 
chapter to chapter with the unfailing and 
romantic charm of the country. The illus- 
trations are numerous and well printed, 
but a little too familiar for a new book. 

God’s City and the Coming of the King- 
dom. The Rev. Henry Scott Holland, Canon 
and Precentor of St. Paul’s, London, pub- 
lishes in this volumea collection of sermons 
of no ordinary character. They are based on 
F. D. Maurice’s view of the incarnation as 

the central fact in ty, from which 
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he advances to the Church as the perma- 
nent embodiment and incarnation of its 
Head, and to draw from it a view of the 
Church as intended to be organically one. 
There is much in all this which we must 
and do accept, and much more which, while 
to us more or less doubtful in form, leads 
us by an open and impressive path to a 
very noble view of the Church of God on 
earth—in its manifestation among men, in 
its officers andits ministry. The sermons on 
the whole, must do good and present a view 
of the Church which is far nobler and 
broader than the sacramentarian, tho it is 
not at all beyond the possibility that it 
‘might be pushed to a point where it would 
take that form. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. $2.00.) 


A Select Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church. 
Second Series. Edited by Prof. PoilipSchaff, 
LL.D ,and Henry Wace,D.D. Volume VII,S. 
Cyril, of Jerusalem, S. Gregory Nazianzen. 
(The Christian Literature Co., New York.) 
This seventh volume of the second Series 
of the Nicene Fathers contains the Cate- 
chetical Lectures of Cyril, of Jerusalem, 
retravslated by Edward Hamilton Gifford, 
D.D., formerly Archdeacon of London and 
Canon of St. Paul’s, issued under the edi- 
torial supervision of Dr. Wace. The other 
half of the volame contains ‘Select Ora- 
tions and Letters’’ of Gregory Nazianzen, 
of Constantinople, translated by Charles 
Gordon Browne, M A., Rector of Lymp- 
stone, Devon ; and James Edward Swallow, 
M.A., Chaplain of the House of Mercy, 
Horbury, and published under the editorial 
supe-vision of the translators. Both of 
these works are published with full intro- 
duction, prolegomena and notes. The 
amount of new editorial work is large and 
extremely valuable 


Bishop Lightfoot. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $1.25.) This neatly printed 
volume contains the striking paper on the 
late Bishop of Durham, published by his 
successor, the present Bishop, in The Quar- 
terly Review. Bishop Westcott publishes 
it with a prefatory note and an excellent 
portrait of the late Bishop. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


D. APPLETON & Co. are about to pub- 
lish *‘A Policy of Free Exchange,” with 
chapters written by recognized authorities 
on economic questions, edited by Mr. 
Thomas Mackay. 


....-Dodd, Mead & Co. announce that the 
‘* Bibliography of New York Imprints,” by 
Charles R. Hildeburn, will be issued dur- 
ing the coming May. In general appear- 
ance it will be uniform with Hildeburn’s 
**Pennsylvania Imprints.’’ Not more than 
350 copies will be printed. 








....-The Woman’s Temperance Publish- 
ing Association (The Temple, Chicago) have 
just brought out in their White Ribbon 
Portfolio an interesting collection of promi- 
nent White-Ribboners with brief sketches. 
The whole is intended to be artistic rather 
than biographical. 


.-Of Lew. Wallace’s ‘‘ Ben Hur,’ an ele- 
gantly illustrated German edition is being 
published by the German Publication Insti- 
tute of Leipzig, Berlin and Vienna. The 
work has been translated by B. Hammers, 
and the illustrations, which appear in great 
profusion, have been made by Baworowski. 
The book will appear in twenty parts, each 
costing fifty pfennigs, twelve cents. 


--The Columbus Memorial volume, 
published by the Joint Committee of the 
Catholic Club of New York City and the 
United States Catholic Historical Society, 
is now ready fordelivery. But six hundred 
copies are issued, printed on handmade 
linen paper, handsomely bound, and illus- 
trated with portraits. The book is de- 
signed to give a full account of the part 
which the Catholics of the United States 
took in the Columbus celebration of 1892. 


.-.»-Mrs. David P. Todd’s new book on 
“Total Eclipses of the Sun,” giving an 
account of the interesting features of 
ancient aud medieval eclipses, and a 
résumé of the work of modern -eclipse ex- 
peditions, is announced for publication by 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. . The volume 
forms No. 1 of the ‘‘ Columbian Knowledge 
Series,’”’ edited by Prof. David P. Todd, of 
Amherst College. ‘‘ By Moorland and Sea,” 
by Francis A. Knight, and “ Art for Ameri- 
ca,’ by William Ordway Partridge, are 
issued by the same publishers. 


....-There is a stir in Paris and London 
over the prospective publication of theme m- 
oirs of Napoleon’s private secretary, the 
Baron de Meneval, who assumed this office 
in 1802, when Napoleon became somewhat 








dissatisfied with De Bourrienne. Meneval 
was in close relations with Napoleon until 
1815, and his authoritative memoirs are ex- 
pected to correct De Bourrienne and some 
other writers on several interesting points. 
For various personal reasons the memoirs 
have been kept from publication, but they 
are now to be edited for the press by the 
grandson of the writer. 


----Amopg the most recent critics of 
Zola’s methods is the German pbysician, Dr. 
Max Nordan, who in his two volumes, 
recently published in Berlin, attacks Zula 
and shows that he has no right to theclaim 
of being a true representative of the real- 
istic school. Nordn’s work containsa keen 
analysis of the leading productions of Zola’s 
pen. The latter, smarting under these 
cuts, has declared Nordan. to be ‘‘ mentally 
abnormal.”’ The critic, however, has the 
prominent writer, Count Otherin d’Haus- 
sonville, on his side, who has taken great 
delight recently in dissecting Zola’s ‘*Ger- 
minal” and “‘ La Terre,’”’ showing that they 
are based on anything but realism. 


..Among the books soon to be published 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are ‘‘ The 
Livesof Twelve Bad Men,” edited by Thomas 
Seccombe, B.A., of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford ; ‘‘ Maxi nvilian and Carlotta,” by John 
M. Taylor; “ The Philosophy of Religion,” 
by Prof. Otto Pfleiderer, of the University 
at Berlin; “ Prose Fancies,’”? by Richard 
Le Gallienne; ‘Canadian Independence, 
Annexation, and British Imperial Federa- 
tion,” by James Douglas (‘‘ Questions of the 
Day” series); and a volume on “ Prince 
Henry the Navigator (of Portugal) and the 
Age of Discovery,” by C. R. Brazley, to be 
added to the series of the ‘‘ Heroes of the 
Nation.” 


--Among the art magazines for April, 
The Art Amateur continues its crusade 
against machine-made embroideries, giv- 
ing the views of Mrs. Candace Wheeler, 
Mrs. Choate, of the Woman’s Exchange of 
New York, and Mrs. Richard M. Hunt, 
while its Za Libris department contains 
directions for removing, cleaning and re- 
pairing book plates; The Art Interchange 
give Part I of an interesting critical con- 
versation in regard to American artists, 
between Messrs. Howe and Torrey in which 
the artistic merits of Messrs. George Inness, 
William M. Chase and Robert Blum are 
discussed, and also continues its reports of 
M. La Farge’s lectures; and The Magazine 
of Art contains Part I of “ Early Italian 
Art at the New Gallery,’”’ by Claude Phil- 
lips, and of ‘‘ Private Picture Collections 
in Glasgow and West of Scotland” (Mr. 
James Reid’s Collection), by Robert 
Walker, both well illustrated. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


ae and Pastels. By Charles P. Nettle- 
No.1. Griffith’ ty of West Coast 
aie by Lorenzo Sosso and 
erick L. arimith: 6x434, pp. 7. San 
Francisco, Cal.; Griffith Publishing ee 
Nagnalism. A Stade in Native American Folk- 
oaks, and History. By Daniel G. Brinton, 
94¢x6, pp. 65. Philadelphia, Penn.: David 
MOG so Svcdiecsbecsesss sescnasbvesc ectccnccce 
An Island Garden. By Celia Thaxter. With 
a and Tifominations by Childe Has- 
Ry . ix, ¥ — ton and New 
York: oug'! &. Mifflin & © 
Rulgse of India. Sir Thomas Seiden and the 
British Settlement of the Mad Presi- 
dency. by John Bradshaw, M.A., * 
734x5, pp. 2338. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
National spear De of Volume <&xV Ealeed oy 
Sidney Lee Volume XVI. 
uerier to wily 4 Pp. vii, 433. 2 
XXVIII. Mimsan to Mace. Pp. vi, 435. The 
same. Per volume 
Links ina Catia. yy Margaret Sutton Briscoe. 
7x44, pp. ew York: Doda, Mead & 
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Josiah Gilbert Holland. By Mrs. H. M. Plan 
With Portraits. and Hiustratious. 
Tiga, pp. xi, 208. New Yoru: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s 
Beyond the Rockies. A Spring Journey in 
California. BY sharics Augustus Stoddard. 
> DP. 24. The sawe..... 
On the Offensive. An Army Story. - A Longe 
I, Putnam, 734x5, pp. 297. The sa 
Orasiena and Addresses of George Williaa Cur- 
Edited by Charles Eliot Nortwn, Vol- 
pd II. Historical and Memorial Au- 
. 9x6, pp. vi, 407. New Yors : Harper 
Stand sone iy oyston. By William Black. 
an yi Edition. 734x454, p 
UN hs ospaphcasngess gon shana emi pheose 


The Wee oo of Japan. By ~~ St. John 
Bramhall. Illustrations by UC. 8. Weldon. 
Tx494, pp. 137. The Same .........seeceeeeeeveee 

The Expert Waitress. A Manual a the Pan- 
Wy. Kitchen and opine. Ey Ange 

ces Springsteed 414, DD. 
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Report on Mineral Industries in the United 
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The Bishops’ Blue Book. By the Tew J. San- 
ders Reed. ZS, DP. vill, 200. New York: 
Tames Pott & CO... .cccccceccee veecscceveeccese 
Indgotive Studies in Engie Gumyper. B 
illiam R. A ee’ rh.D., 
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Ba "96. New Yor! 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
** T tell you that when we have settlements 
of TRUE MEN AND WOMEN put right 
down among these hopeless creatures, then, 


and not till then, shall we touch the sore to 
heat it.” 


Joanna Traill, Spinster. 


ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 


Author of ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee,” *‘ Belhaven,” 
etc. 











Miss Holdsworth is one of the most popular of 
the younger English noveiists, and in “Joanna 
Trail}, Spinster,” she has treated the now wide- 
Jy agitated question of individual rescue work 
among fallen women with great power and at 
the same time with delicacy. The book presents 
a possible solution of the question, but is pri- 
marily a well-planned and interesting novel. 


Cloth, 12mo, price $1.25. 


*x* Our publications are for sale by all book- 
sellers, or are mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Charles L. Webster & Co., 


67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
HARPER’S AMERICAN . 
STORY-TELLERS 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental 


THE STORY OF A STORY 
And Other Stories. By BRANDER MarT- 
THEWS. Illustrated. $1.25. 
THE WHEEL OF TIME 


Including the Three Stories entitled The 
Wheel of Time, Col.aboration, and Owen 
Wingrave. By HENRY JAMEs. $1.00. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE 
Including the Three Stories entitled The 
Private Life, Lord Beawpré, and The 
Visits. By HENRY JAMES. $1.00. 

NOWADAYS 


And Other Stories. By GEoRGE A. HIB- 
BARD. Illustrated. $1. 23. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, BY. 

{2 The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receip 
of the price. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The Evidence of Salvation 
or, the Direct Witness of the Spir't 


By Rev. EVERETT S. STACKPOLE, D.D 
Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents. 








Social Reform and the 
Church. 


By JoHN R. Commons, Professor in Indiana 
University. Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, 
cents. 

: Cranford. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. Illustrated Edition. 
18mo, paper, 50 cents. 


The Abbe Constantin. 


By Lupovic HALEvy. Illustrated Edition. 
18mo, paper, 50 cents. 





"T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York, 46 East 14th St, 
Boston, 100 Purchase St. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
An Important New Novel by the Author of “Robert Elsmere” 


MARCELLA 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of ‘‘ The History of David Grieve,” ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” 


etc , etc. 


of Goethe’s comment on reading Shakespeare for the 


With new Portrait. In two volumes, small 12mo, cloth, in box. Price, $2.00. 
“Each of the novels [* Marcella,’ * Robert Elsmere, 
life, and as one endeavors to formulate the deepest impression which they convey in 


’*David Grieve’) is a chapter torn out of the book of 
, he isr 
first time, that he felt as if he had been turning the 


in Rade 





pages of the book of fate with the hurricane of life tossing its leaves toand fro. Certainly no novelist of our 
time has felt the common destiny with such passionate sympathy or has described the experiences of the 
most sensitive and thoughtful natures of the time witha power so closely allied to heartfelt knowledge of 
the phases of life with which she deals.”—-Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE in The Forum for April, 


Marcella 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


“In ‘Robert Elsmere’ and ‘ David Grieve’ a grea 
talent was at work ; but the question whether be ind 
the talent there was that ss force which we 
call genius, was left unanswered. ‘Marcella’ that 
question is answered beyond ‘a doubt. Mar- 
cella’ marks a —— advance in the art of novel- 
writing and reveals the dramatic purpose in full 
command of all the materials of the story, and the 
dramatic power dealing with them with the cape 
= treedom which come only with mastery. 

Ward has worked through her culture, and found her- 
self; she speaks at last, in clear, resonant topes, out 
of the depths of her own nature, and her voice is the 
voice of an artist by the grace of God as wellas by the 
nurture of the schools.”—Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIF, 
in The Forum for April, 


Marcella 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


“ The closeness of texture og Mrs. Ward’s work re- 
minds one at times of Balza any readers 
will pass rapidly over the initial chapters, which de- 
scribe the girlhood of Marcella, carrying with them 
into the decisive year of her life only a vague im- 
pression of very rapid and effective sketching; but 
other readers will see in those briefly related experi- 
ences a studv of adolescence full of intelligence, and 
bearing with full force on the later revelations of 
character.”’—Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE, in The Fo- 
rum for April. 


Marcella 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


“The narrative is full of strongly drawn figures; 
men who live in their emotions no less than in their, 


Marcella : 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


** It is certainly no accidental interest in what are 
called burning questions which drew Mrs. Ward . 
to that social problem which overshadows society, 
— lies on so many hearts not onl —_ = intolerab) e 
stery but as an intolerable 
arcella’ Mrs. Ward presents the eatin” of the 
F in strict subordination to its influence on the 
nature and bana A of a girl of brilliant tempera- 
ment, deep feeling, intense idealism, and poble but 
impetuous and untrained character.’ ’—Mr. HAMIL- 
TON W. MABIE, in The Forum for April. 


Marcella 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


“So many words about the problem with which the 
story deals must not be suffered to convey the im- 
rection that ‘ Marcella’ is only another social study ; 

is dramatic in the deepest sense from beginning to 
end, and more than once its dramatic movement 
rises to a great height. There passages and 
scenes in it which, in force and intensity. come very 
near the greatest things in English fiction "—Mr. 
HAMILTON W. MABIE, in The Forwm for April. 


Marcella 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


“Mrs. Ward has learned how to hold her material 
in subjection to her artistic purpose, but she has lost 
noting of that passionate seeking for truth and that 
immense a'd tender pity . . . which gave her 
earijer novels their immediate and pressing interest. 

- There is a touch of divine compuassionateness 
in her brooding care for the human soul, however 
strained and broken; and we recognize in her, as in 
George Eliot, one of those great natures whose large 
ness of vision does not break the closer tieswith 





convictions and interests, and whose processes ot 
thought are disclosed with a force and reality that 
constantly recall the masters of the novel.”—Mr. 


HAMILTON W. MABIE, in The Forum for April. 


common humanity, but becomes only anotherame 
fur pity and love.”—Mr. HAMILTON . MABIE, in 
The ‘orum for April. 








Other Works by Mrs. Humphry Ward: 


The History of David Grieve 


1amo0, cloth extra, $1.00. Also a Library 
Edition, uniform with the Library Edi- 
tion of ‘‘Robert Elsmere.” 2 vols, 
12mo, $3.00. 


Robert Elsmere 


Library Edition, uniform with the Library 
Edition of ‘David Grieve.” 2 vols., 
12mo, $3.00. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL 


THE JOURNAL INTIME OF 
Introduction and Notes. 


calf, $4.00 ; or half morocco, $5.00. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 
pe COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 


Inks the Pen Just Right 

—Preserves the ink 
Clear and Limpid— 
Cannot Get Out of 
Order. 


The use of this 
Inkstand makes 
writing a luxury. 
By preventing too 
much ink from ad- 
hering to the pen 
the busy fat 
is not troubled 
with inky fingers 
nor unsightly 
blots upon his 
documents. 

Once UseED, 

NEVER 
WITHOUT. 


Price $1.0each, 
sent prepaid, sub- 
ject to return and 
money refunded if not satisfactory. When ordering the style 
illustrated in this advertisement mention No. (2% 

Descriptive circular free. 30 styles, $1.00 to $8. 00 each. 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., 23 Warren St . New York. 










HENRI-FREDERIC AMIEL. 
With a Portrait. 
Also in two volumes, 18mo, gilt top, $1.50; 


Translated, with an 
New and Cheaper Edition, 12mo, $1.00. 
in ornamental silk binding, $2.50; in half 


Fifth Avenue, New York 
grerrrrrrrrrrrrerertte r+ 


FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one,get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


— The Church Worker's Right Hand Helper. 
In one hour’s time it makes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of a er S em with a pen or type- 
writer, an a it. Write for 
- oe wi tn ome eS of work. 
Various sizes—-$12 to $20. 

A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 
SESSARSSSSSHESESSSESSLED 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS are rua 


Remington County Seat Lists. They cover the erouns 
best with least expense. 101 Tribune Building, N. Y 





+l enigma edad 
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THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRC.,.202 Broadway, N.Y. 





MUSIC. 








DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 


UNION SQUARE 


36 EAST 14m STREET NEW YORK 











EDUCATION. 


RYN, MAW R COLLEGE,. BRYN MAWR, 

miles from Philade Iphia. A College for 

Ween. 1 Program, yon 2 the gradvate and 

undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 


THE OSSINING SEMINARY, OR GIRLS, 
Sing Sing-on-the-Huds 
Art. Mase. English. Classical and College Prepara- 
arses for graduation. sad Ross Parsons, 
Musical Director. Bee eos 
LER, Principal. 








YOUNG ORGANIST desires position in 
New York or suburbs. Salary moderate. 
Address CECILIA, care of THE INDEPENDENT 


SUNNY SIDE SONGS! 
THE NEW AND POPULAR 
SERDAY SCHOOL SONC BOOK, 


H. DOANE, the latest and best book by 
thts to favorite composer. 241 songs; $30 per 100. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


J. CHURCH CU., Music Publi 
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HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
E Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827, 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “THE IN- 
NER a hg OF ABRAHAM LINC 











icture of “ The First 
lamation.” The book 


“ THE PICTURE AND THE MfE. 


sen at p! ite 
self; of the crisis which it, and of the 
a who —- 


The pron. for a9 Tye 
INNER a LIFE ¢ OF BRAHAM LINGO LN,” 
we furnish {t postpaid at 5@c, until the AD is 
“tre book, “ THE Raryld AND THE MEN,” is 


ea at SOc. furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
aoa orders are requ dress 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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SEIGNIORAGE AND BONDS. 


ONE point made by the President in his 
message vetoing the Seigniorage bill is 
worthy of fuller discussion. The Presi- 
dent states his reluctance to disagree with 
his party in Congress, tho he considers the 
principles of the proposed bill unsound, 
and then adds: ‘‘I believe it (coining the 
bullion seigniorage) could be done safely 
and with advantage, if the Secretary of 
the Treasury had the power toissue bonds 
at a low rate of interest” to protect the 
gold reserve. 

Aside from the ambiguities and condi- 
tions contained in the language of the 
Bland act the objection to its principle is 
not so much that it increases the money in 
the country by $55,000,000. We certainly 
do not now, when our banks are overflow- 
ing with idle funds, need any additions to 
our currency ; yet the mere fact that the 
United States had put out a few mil- 
lion more dollars would have small 
effect if that was the whole of the mat- 
ter. The strong objection to the bill is 
that it would manufacture money on a 
wrong theory, a theory certain to bring 
disaster upon us if carried to itg legiti- 
mate conclusion. Every business man 
and capitalist would interpret the law, if 
enacted, as committing the United States 
to that bad theory, and so its passage 
would inevitably check business recovery. 
That wrong theory is that any govern- 
ment or any nation can make money out 
of nothing by its mere fiat. Coining 
fifty million silver dollars, whose bullion 
value was less than half that amount, 
would be no different from putting out 
that much paper currency which, as we 
all know, is not money but promises of 
the Federal Government to pay money on 
demand. Silver dollars in this respect do 
not differ from paper dollars. 

Since it is declared by law to be the 
established policy of the United States to 
keep its money on a parity, the question of 
the necessity of providing the required 
means for carrying out this parity does 
not admit of discussion. In short, the 
President is right, financially and legally, 
in stating that public faith requires the 
strengthening of the gold reserve if any 
more intrinsically worthless currency is 
to be issued. Yet this is exactly the point 
which the silver inflationists are so warm 
in denying. They will consent to no 
bonds, They want silver, and want it at 
$1.29 per ounce as currency without any 
other reserve than its own bullion value. 
The Government might as well at once 
issue a lot of inconvertible paper money, 
and plunge us speedily into such busi- 
ness disaster as no American citizen 
has yet seen. In the President’s view, if 
Congress thinks that the country needs 
more currency in circulation, it is right to 
provide for a larger issue if only the prop- 
er safeguards are added. A bank can 
lend out all the money it chooses, pro- 
vided the required reserve is kept. The 
same principle applies to national affairs. 
The coining of more silver money with- 
out any corresponding reserve would be 
a long step toward putting us on a 
straight silver basis, from which we were 
rescued last fall by the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman Act. The 
result of the Bland act would be that all 
Treasury notes when presented would be 
destroyed and silver certificates issued in 
their place. Now silver certificates are 
inferior to Treasury notes, because they 
are not legal tenders and obligate the 
Government to an exchange for silver 
dollars only. Itis easy to seethat Treas- 
ury notes, redeemable in gold or silver, 
would become more valuable, the more so 
as they would slowly be destroyed as paid 
in. What then would be the gradual re- 
sult? Treasury notes would be hoarded, 
or, more probably, would by degrees be pre- 
sented at the Treasury and gold demanded, 
which demand the Treasurer could not re- 
fuse. Thus our gold reserve, on which the 

value of our whole currency hangs and 
which has recently been brought up to the 
$100,000,000 mark by an issue of bonds, 
would beslowly dissipated by the demands 
upon it for exchange for notes which have 








the first claim upon it but which, it would 
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seem, would soon cease to exist if de- 
stroyed as soon as received by Govern- 
ment in payment of customs and other 
dues. One hundred million dollars is a 
small sum to sustain the gold value of all 
our present silver and paper currency ; 
that sum accomplishes its purpose be- 
cause no one wants gold but only wants 
the assurance that he can get gold if he 
asks for it. Let this confidence be im- 
paired by a bill which looks toward mak- 
ing the power of exchange into gold difti- 
cult, and people will begin anticipating 
the certain disaster by asking for the gold 
while they think they can get it. The 
catastrophe would soon follow. 

The scheme of coining the seigniorage 
while possessing some features which ap- 
peal to the sentiments of the more moder- 
ate silver advocates, contains, as we have 
seen, in its present form, such elements of 
disaster to our currency and to our busi- 
ness interests, that no one, however well 
disposed toward Colorado and other 
States, can for a moment consent to it, 
even as a compromise. However plausi- 
ble, the bill is really a part of the old 
effort for the free coinage of silver which 
ought, by this time, to have received its 
deathblow as a policy’ for the United 
States in the thinking of all intelligent 
people. je 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE President’s veto message did much 
to restore confidence. It was unfortunate, 
therefore, that it contained any such defect 
as that included in the paragraph saying 
that the bullion could be coined ‘safely ” 
and with ‘advantage” if the Secretary 
had the power to issue low-rate bonds. As 
the chances for giving such power are very 
remote, and bonds for such a purpose could 
probably not be successfully marketed, 
there is little fear from such a notice- 
able inconsistency in an otherwise sound 
and able document. Mr. Cleveland has 
certainly suffered loss in public opinion 
by this seeming concession to silverites, a 
concession that they very likely would not 
accept. The tendency of affairs gen- 
erally is toward improvement; slow- 
ly, of course, but the volume of 
business is steadily enlarging; industry is 
reviving, and a more cheerful spirit pre- 
vails everywhere. Collections are fair 
and improving. Prices are still unsatis- 
factory, and in many instances orders are 
accepted without any profit whatever, but 
simply to keep establishments together 
and tosave loss from disruption. Sucha 
state of affairs cannot, however, last much 
longer. Economies have been pushed as 
far as possible. Railroads and mills will 
wear out, and there is a limit to the time 
for which repairs and renewals can be 
postponed. Clothes, too, give out and 
new suits must be supplied,even if of a 
cheaper material, which seems to be the 
rule, judging by trade reports. Facts 
such as these are being recognized and 
serve to strengthen hope. 








Last week’s cold snap did little harm to 
business, The wheat crop in the North- 
west is said to have been damaged 5%, 
and great injury is reported to the fruit 
crops in some sections, tho there is little 
danger of any scarcity on this account. 
The effect of this news on the grain mar- 
kets was pronounced, May wheat rising 
24. to 644c., but afterward declining. 
Corn was strong in sympathy, advancing 
4c. to 484c. for May options. Exports of 
wheat are smaller than last year, but in- 
terior receipts are falling off, and this sup- 
ported the market. Cotton was strong 
under foreign advices, options rising 17 
@20 points and spot ic. to7 11-16c. In pro- 
visions there was considerable activity and 
prices advanced because of the cold snap. 
Wool was fairly active, sales for the week 
being 4,000,000 pounds. Some specula- 
tion is noticed in this staple; but manu- 
facturers have been compelled to buy 
more freely in order to make up for recent 
delays. The boot and shoe trade reports 
continued improvement, factories being 
better employed than for several months. 
The feature is the demand for low-priced 
shoes—a tendency shown in other articles 
of clothing and a result of the economical 
disposition of consumers. In the dry 
goods trade something of a halt has taken 
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place. Weather conditions were partly 
responsible for this, as well as a conserva- 
tive feeling at first hands which renders 
buyers cautious. In a few instances 
prices are firmer, where supplies have been 
worked down to a low point. Print 
cloths were active and 1-16c, higher at 
2 138-16c. for 64 squares. Prices are 
steadier in the woolen trade, which, how- 
ever, is still confused by tariff legislation. 
A turn for the better appears to be dawn- 
ing in iron, prices having steadied some- 
what because of the prospective ending 
of cutting in transportation rates. West- 
ern mills, which possess advantages over 
Eastern concerns, report larger orders for 
structural material and steel rails. The 
industrial depression and mild winter 
have at last exerted their effect upon coal, 
list prices having been reduced 15@25c. 
per ton, and production will be heavily 
curtailed during April. Sharp reductions 
have also been made in rubber goods. 


Wall Street is in decidedly better spirits. 
Both stocks and bonds have had a slow 
but steady and general udvance. Nor 
was the improvement entirely specula- 
tive, altho the rise received every encour- 
agement from large holders, who months 
ago were obliged to buy to protect their 
interests, and are now willing to diminish 
their holdings if possible. The best fea- 
ture of the situation was European buy- 
ing, over $3,000,000 of American securi- 
ties having, it was estimated, gone out by 
last week’s steamers. At first it was 
feared these purchases were only specula- 
tive, and chiefly on account of American 
operators ; but as soon as this change of 
European sentiment proved bona fide it 
imparted additional confidence here. For 
some time past it has been evident that 
we must ship either gold or securities 
more freely, and choice of the latter 
affords good reason for encouragement, 
For this, the credit must largely go to the 
veto of the Vacuuin bill. Another feature 
was the widened activity in bonds, par- 
ticularly in the low-priced issues which 
have a speculative future. The reorgani- 
zation issues appeared to be favorites, 
while the best dividend paying stocks 
are scarce. Railroad earnings are slow 
to improve, 72 roads reporting losses 
of 184¢ during the third week of 
March. In the second week of March 
78 roads reported losses of 1144. 
Net earnings are fairly kept up by post- 
ponement of renewals and repairs; but 
this resource of maintaining profits must 
soon end, and the roads will have no other 
recourse but~ better business and better 
rates. The former is beyond control of 
railroad managers ; but unusually earnest 
efforts are now being made to preserve 
rates, and investors will watch results 
with interest. The various reorganiza- 


tions are proceeding without serious, 


hitches. The coal shares were steady, in 
spite of lower rates for coal and transpor- 
tation, and the prospect of a heavy cur- 
tailment of coal production, which some 
authorities estimate at 8,000,000 tons for 
the year. Union Pacific was strong in 
the hope of a settlement of its debts 
to the Government. Foreign Exchange 
was firm, owing toa better demand for 
bills to cover remittances. The money 
market, of course, continues easy. Call 
loans rule 1%, Time money was in rather 
better demand, rates being 2@3¢% for one 
to three months. For commercial paper 
there is a good demand and small supply, 
rates being 34@444 for best names. Fund 
are still coming in from the interiors 
largely offsetting demands for April set- 
tlements. The bank statement showed 
an increase of $4,522,000 in surplus re- 
serve, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


March 31. March 24. Increase. 
LOGRB..csimevbeen $443,798,700 $445,574,400 $1,775,700 
Specte.......se008 100,184,200 98,652,400 1,531,800 
Legal tenders. 120,352,000 116,541,600 3,810,400 
Deposits.......... 547,744,200 544,465,400 8,278,800 
Circulation...... 11,214,100 11,243,000 *28,900 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


SPECHE........006+ 100,184,200 $98,652,400 $1,531,800 
Legal tenders,... 120,352,000 116,341,600 3,810,400 





Total reserve.. $220,536,050  $215,194,000 $5,842,200 


“a 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Reserve required r 
against dep’ts. 136,936,060 136,116,350 819,700 


Surp. reserve.. $83,600,150 $79,077,650 $4,522,500 


* Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of the 
Associated Banks at this date of each of 
the last five years was as follows: 


April 1, 1893—Surplus............+.ssseweseesees $10,663,075 
April 2, 1892—Surplus..... .....s0.seseereeseees 18,017,950 





April 4, 1891—Surplus ............0sceerceeeeees 6,389,975 
April 5, 1890—Surplus............0..seseeeeeeeee 1,442,475 
April 6, 1889—Surplus............cce00 cescecees 1,409,575 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
The market for foreign exchange was 
firm. Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote 
actual rates for sterling as follows : 


Sixty days........ 
Re : 
Cable transfers.. 
Commercial, long.. 





‘BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing March 31st, were as follows: 


American Exchange. 
C—O eee 1 








< 

} ba \. 
Mechanics’. A 
Mercantile............ 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were firm. 


Bid. Asked, 
Oe Fins acces cceces venesenccccovecces 11334 =—(:113% 
Registered Coupons............00 ss++.c00ee 144% «(15K 
New 5s, Registered........ cbedgudete cccenes 7% ~—OL8 
Registered coupons.............. ad dveahad 1% 118 
CI Ts dare ch egcvccccee cde pcecncss 10234 ee 
Currency 6s, 1896.... .. Penns destoccesbesencet 105 
GRRE GB, TIE Snes ccccccctccccsccccescseds 10 
CURE GR TIIB ones opcdctovccccccccesecccns 0 
CUPrency 66, 18DD........00 coe cee secceeceves 113 





INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Last 
Bid, Asked, Sales. 
H. B. Claflin Company, Ist pfd.... 95 100 - 
GO, GO, WA PEE cccccccccccecee 95 100 es 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com Pr 214 
do. Ge! TMs edccdedeccccccce 9 
Proctor & Gamble, com ........... gy 120 as 
do. GOs. BEB. ..060.c0ceid 122 126 se 
P, Lorillard Co., com..........0..+ + = oe 
ee: Mee Wibeahase: dee eccan 108 12 = 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 ps4 
GEIBEEAAD OO iis oe science «dee cisseccsva 55 7 70 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 90 100 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..--The Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad have declared @ quar- 
terly dividend of 14%, payable April 26th, 


....The Cincinnati Price Current esti- 
mates that the late severe weather will 
cause a loss equal to 5% of the winter 
wheat. 


.:..The anthracite coal agents, at their 
meeting last week, fixed the spring price 
of stove coal at tide water at $3.75 per 
ton, the lowest since 1890. Buffalo prices 
on the dock were made $4.40 per ton. 


...-The Metropolitan Traction Company 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 134, 
payable April 16th. The company has a 
capital of $30,000,000. Charles R. Hen- 
derson is President, and Charles E. War- 
ren is Secretary. 


...-Lhe Fidelity Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, of Sioux City, Iowa, of which W. 
G. Clapp is Treasurer, are paying the 
coupons of the 6% debentures of the Com- 
pany at the office of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company of this city. 


....The interest coupons of the de- 
benture bonds of the Middlesex Banking 
Company are now being paid at the 
National Bank of the Republic, this city, 
and the principal of the debentures will 
be paid upon presentation of the bonds at 
the office of the Company in Middletown, 
Conn. 


....Business is improving on the New 
Haven Railroad, for that company an- 
nounces that they will put on two new 
fast express trains between Boston and 
New York on June ist. The trains will 
be fitted up in the most expensive man- 
ner, the cars being constructed particu- 
larly to prevent telescoping. ; 


...A bill introduced in the New York 
Legislature to abolish preferences in cases 
of bankruptcy has caused much discus- 
sion, All agree that -bona-fide loans 
should have the preference, but under the 
present law dishonest merchants can as- 
sign nearly all of their actual assets to 
their relatives. In Ohio no preferences 


are allowed, Much may be said both for 
and against the bill. 


...-The general dullness of business 
throughout the world may be judged from 
the fact that the trade of English locomo- 
tive builders in foreign countries has fall- 
en off about one-half. An English rail- 
road man thinks that the British builders 
are too much behind the times, and do 
not consult the tastes of foreigners who 
are beginning to use French or German 
engines. 

....The report of the Cunard Steamship 
Company, submitted at Liverpool, recom- 
mended a dividend of but 2¢ after allow- 
ing for depreciation of ships and wharves. 
The company report first-class passage 
business as the smallest for many years, 
and freights as unremunerative. The 
company have ordered built two twin 
screw steel steamships, of 6,000 tons 
each, for freight purposes. 


...-1t will surprise many to learn that 
the pineapple is becoming an important 
crop in Florida, the estimate for the pres- 
ent year being 50,000 crates, or 15,000 
greater than last year. As a popular 
fruit the pineapple ranks above the ba- 
nana or fig, and only just below the lemon 
in value of the domestic crop. In the 
census year 1890 the value of the domestic 
production of pineapple was greater than 
that of the imports. 


....-The Hocking Valley Railroad has 
loaned its money and its credit to a land 
company, formed under its auspices to 
control some of the coal lands in Ohio 
upon which the traffic of the road is de- 
pendent. The company will issue $1,400,- 
000 of 6% railroad and land bonds, and 
also $1,750,000 of 6% car-trust bonds, the 
latter to be secured by equipment already 
purchased and to be purchased. These 
bonds are offered to Hocking Valley 
stockholders at 75 cents on the dollar. 


....Now the Coffee Exchange in New 
York is agitating for a elearing house, 
where purchases and sales of coffee shall 
be balanced against each other. In this 
they follow the example of the banks and 
the Stock Exchange. The method of set- 
tling transactions by balancing purchases 
against sales is so convenient for business 
men that there is no doubt in time it will 
be adopted in all cities and in different 
lines of trade where it can be made to 
work. 


....The Directors of the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company have decided to 
adopt the block-signal system, and have 
given an order for the equipment of their 
road between Albany and Saratoga. The 
same company have decided to offer to its 
shareholders $5,000,000 new stock at par 
to pay off the same amount of bonds now 
maturing. As the stock is quoted in the 
market at a good premium it is estimated 
that this will give to each holder of one 
hundred shares a profit at present quota- 
tions of over $600. 


....While no plan has been put forth 
for the rehabilitation of the Atchison 
Railroad Company, committees both in 
the United States and abroad have been 
at work considering the problem. In 
England, where the securities of this 


company are largely held, there is a 


strong feeling that no plan would succeed 
which did not provide for an assessment 
upon the stock, if found necessary to pay 
‘off existing indebtedness. It is hoped by 
other interests that the matter can be ar- 
ranged by an issue of junior bonds with- 
out the necessity of any assessment. 


..-. [tis stated, on good authority, that 
the holders of second mortgage bonds of 
the New York and New England Railroad 
will oppose the move of the receivers to 
issue certificates amounting to $1,500,000, 
The statement of the reorganization com- 
mittee that the company needs about 
$7,000,000 in cash has created much dis- 
cussion, It has not yet been stated on 
what business principle the committee 
ask forthislarge sum. As to the position 
of the second mortgage bondholders, it is 
to be remembered that at the request of 
one- fifth the property must be sold. 


...-Some of the shareholders of the 
Bank of England, at their next meeting, 


- 
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will make a determined effort to reorgan- 
ize. the directorate. It is Proposed that 
three members of the Board shail be re- 
placed by representatives of leading 
financial houses. For more than one 
hundred years no banker has been Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England, that post 
being filled only by a merchant. The re- 
striction arose at the time when bankers 
were not held in very high esteem, but 
now the provisionis ridiculous, England’s 
conservatism has not allowed the Bank of 
England to keep pace with the improve- 
ments in financial methods, but now a 
movement is on foot to remedy the 
trouble to a certain extent. The losses 
made by the speculations of Cashier May 
are announced to have been $1,250,000. 


....Among the securities sold at auction 
were the following : 


96 shares United States Warehouse Co....... 6244 
$18,000 N. Y. and Rockaway Beach sec. inc . .254¢ 
$666.66 scrip of above bonds.............00.000-.21 
900 shares Bridgeport Land and Imp. Co....$300 
59 shares Woodlawn Cemetery..............++ 165 
10 shares Lake Shore Drive Land Assoc........ 15 
$2,000 Detroit Gas Co. 5% bonds.................. 65 
$4,000 Central N. Y. and West. first 5%.......... 25 
56 shares B’klynGas Light Co................. 100 
800 shares Citizens’ Gas Co., B’klyn............. 60 


$30,000 Seattle Coal and Iron Co. first 5¢......15%% 
$10,000 Green River Coal and Coke Co. first 6%.10 


30 shares Phoenix Ins. Co...............2..000ee 115 
201 shares Amer. Steam Boiler Ins. Co.......... 16 
135 shares Ger.-Amer. Real Est. Title Guarantee 

DUNsaiah dnidatehamidnndkedkentasecatandenstacd 40% 
20 shares U. S. Mortgage Co..............0008 168% 
30 shares Knickerbocker Trust Co............. 175 
30 shares Greenwich Fire Ins. Co.............. 118 
25 shares Consolidated Fireworks Co........... 10 
8 shares Eden Musée Amer. Co. Lim............ 40 


....The report of the Board of Bank 
Commissioners for New Hampshire shows 
the condition of the banking of that State. 
A year ago the report showed a decrease 
in Western lozns of 5¢. This year the 
decrease is $1,800,000 or 7%. Deposits 
the savings banks have fallen off severe’ 
millions, and owing to the shrinkage in 
value of their securities and demands of 
their depositors, the banks have been en- 
joined by the courts from receiving or 
paying deposits. The Commissioners say 
that the panic is not the cause of this sit- 
uation, but that the root of the trouble is 
the absence of Legislation prescribing the 
investments of savings banks. In States 
like New York, where the savings banks 
are rigidly limited in their investments no 
trouble of this kind is experienced. The 
New Hampshire tax on savings bank de- 
posits and the high rate of dividend de- 
manded by depositors have led the man- 
agers from safe investments at home to 
more speculative investments at the West. 
The Commissioners urge some reform, 


....-The Bureau of the Mint at Wash- 
ington estimates the production of gold 
throughout the world for the year 1898 at 
$150,000,000, the revised report for 1892 
showing an output for that year of $138,- 
800.000. The increase of $11,000,000 for 
1893 over the previous year comes mainly 
from the United States, South Africa and 
Russia. Returns for the United States, 
altho not yet complete, show an approxi 
mate increase in gold production of $4,- 
000,000 over 1892, while South Africa re- 
ports an increase of $6 000,000. Reports 
which are censtantly reaching the Treas- 
ury Department from the States - west of 
the Missouri River indicate that the pro- 
duction of gold is being pushed to its 
maximum, and that improved processes 
and more thorough prospecting will be 
used to the utmost to increase the output, 
Colorado, before becoming noted as a sil- 
ver producing State, gave a great deal of 
its attention to gold, and much of the 
mining population has turned its attention 
to the increased production of the more 
precious metal. 


....In a recent letter President Harris, 
of the Reading Railroad, gives some inter- 
esting facts regarding that company’s 
coalland. He estimates that the lands of 
the company contain about one-third of 
the total anthracite tonnage in Penasyl- 
vania. The Reading does not produce and 
carry to market more than 21% of the 
total annual output, the Reading’s an- 
nual tonnage having increased in the 
aggregate but not in proportion to other 
companies. Mr. Harris explains this as 
owing to a variety of causes. The coal 
lies much deeper in the Redding territory, 
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is more ex ive to mine, has more slate 
and other while the mines require 
more pumping end timber. Mining in 
the Reading is more éxpensive than in the 
other regions, while the Reading has also 
been handicapped by its enormous debt. 

t would have been foolish at any time 

or the Reading to have mined coal re- 
gardless of the price for which itcould be 
sold, When it is considered that it re- 
quires an expenditure of about $2,000,000 
and two or three years’ time to get ready 
to produce a million tons of coal annually 
it will be seen that it is not easy to in- 
crease the production rapidly, and particu- 
larly so unless the price at which it can 
be sold will yield a profit. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Gallatin National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 5%, and an extra one 
of 1%, out of the earnings of the past six 
months, payable April 6th. 

The Murray Hill Bank and the Chatham 
National Bank have also declared their 
regular quarterly dividends of 4¢, pay able 
April 2d. 


United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Securities.” 


_ VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 
4 Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ESTATES manenes.. Pans reat, collect 
LOANS syeeisislez*o bitestatt vet 
te without expense to lender. 


DOLLARS COUNT NOW. 


In Tacoma, Washington, where the 
ill “effec's of depression haye been 
little felt, the best opportunities are 
now offered for safe investments in 
reali estate ond loans, the latter pay- 
ing 6% to 8% n 

Ican tell you all about it and give you 
undoubted references. ddre 


E. STEINBACH, Tacoma, ell 


United States Trost Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five da ys’ notice, and will entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevoleut institutions, and individu- 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES: 
| JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COUPER, 
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DANIEL D. LorpD, 
SAMUEL Staak, 
JAMES LO 
Ww. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIs J aMEs, . E. 
JOHN A. STEWART, WILLIAM H. MACY, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GUSTAV H. SCHWA 
CHARLES S. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, "B'clyn, 
GEORGE BLIss, Gnomes F. VIETOR, 
Ww ILLIAM, LIBBEY, WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN. 


Oregon Securities 


Examined and appraised for non-residents by 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 


Portland, Oregon, 
References: Park National Bank, New York; Mel- 
ville Ficus & Co., London, England. 


DULUTH. 


There will be greater growth and development in 
the country tributary to Duluth during the next ten 
roe than in any other section of the 

uluthhas made good progress during the recent 
hard times, and N@W isthe best time you will ever 
see to make profitable investments in the coming me- 
- lis of tne Northwest. Write for reading matter 

information. 


“c. KX. LOVETT & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN, 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


Money Will 
Double Itself 


in less than 10 years at 
7%. At 4% it will take 
18. Can you afford to 
lose 8 years ? 

Our pamphlet is free, 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Please ti 


45 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
$500,000 00 











Capital - - - 

Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings - - - 307,235 96 

Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The company offers its 54%* Debentures 
Write for description. 


THE 


Brooklyn Warehouse 
AND STORAGE COMPANY, 


335-353 SCHERMERHORN ST., 


NEAR THIRD AVE., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


AN ABSOLUTELY a oor AND INDE- 
STRUCTIBLE BUILD 
Warehouse sauieiedtnanthe for HOUSEHOLD 
EFFECTS, WOKKS OF ART, MERCHANDISE, 
CASE GOODs, TRUNKs, CARRIAGES and for SIL- 
ae PLATE and VALUABLES under guarantee. 
ASSIVE ae IMPREGNABLE SAFE DE- 


posit VAULT. 
OFFICERS. 


E.B. BARTLETT. President. 

JOHN R. VAN WORMER, Vice President. 
T. CHRISTENSEN, Treas 

Guy DU VAL, Secretary. 


WM. H. WAYNE, Manager. 











DIRECTORS : 
Gaeenaey 3. Depew, Christian T, Christensen, 
Samuel Bar' Horace C, Du Val, 
John R. Van Wormer. William H. Wall: 
J.J. Almira’ ard B. Bartlett, 


Jonn A. Nichols, 


Goorne Mf Chauncey, 
William R. Grace, 


hitney, 
Charles re “Moore 


THEIS & BARROLL, 
ves Te 2 BANKERS, 
Dealers exclusively in State, fat ns aioe and School 
Bonds and Warrants. 


NOT A FAILURE IN DULUTH, 
but I have 
REAL ESTATE AT HARD TIME” PRIGES. 


Per Cent, First Mertgages a Specialty. 
E. R. BRACE. Dualuth, Minn. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 to 65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - $1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this 
Company possesses ali the powers of Trust (‘companies 
under the New York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee 
for Corporations, firms and individuals, as Executor 
or Administrator of estates, and is a iegal depository 
of trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR,, Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, aud Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D, Juilliard, 
George F. Baker, James N,Jarvie. 
Frederic Cromwell. Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven. Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman. Henry W. Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes. H. McK. Twombley, 
Charles R. Henijerson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C. Whitney, 
J. Hood Wright. 


FREE INFORMATION. 


To Holders of Western Mortgages. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, Kan. BOSTON, Mass. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
WHY at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 

at @to? per cent. Perfect Security. 

GEO. J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb., U.S. A. 
rt) WET Xocch FIRST RTGAGE b LOANS, 
70%: io es — miannually” by ‘draft on, on Now 
to ah 
given 


Sane, Mighost refer ook balieemane 
HAMILTON, Fairha: 


Fed, Way 


























WRITE TO 
ABOUT | THE COLORADO FINANCE 00. 
420 Ernest and Cranmer Building, 
0, 





COLORADO Denver, Color: 
F. W. POPPLE, Vice Pres., 
regard to new Investments a 
SECURITIES nue after those already m: 








AMERICAN peut AM TRUST CO. 


CA pir hh wera Plaats 00 
Guarantee Fund uD State ‘Auditor, $100,000. 


GEORGE A. By Pres Vice President. 
nTHUR H. BROWN, Secretary. 
unicipal, ete EL ‘and School Bonds a spe- 
cay Correspondence Solicited. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 





Surplus...... Longethieceweb ee wank $150,000 
Offers 6 per cent. De wes, secured by 
pre “of 1B a with the Union Trust 
Scomeg Marajerd. nats, unter & Mperetston 

o. , 
f ” oF Conn. ‘ew York, 
Mase. and . Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Wecianeoons Trustees, E B, CLC, 


are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


Sbrewd investors are now buying acres 
adjacent to the most prosperous cities. At 
Portland, Oregon, is the place to bay acres 
for from $50 up. The firm that has thou- 
sands of these acres, who supply full infor- 
mation, is 


BORTHWICK, BATTY &CO. 


271 Alder Street, 
PORTLAND, Oregon. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
apital Paid Une = $130,000. 
Choice avestmente ty gee we * secegeste 


Guaranteed First 
Six Per Per Gent. = mm improved a in iowa 
SAED > Dein ania. 








pr Bonds, Secured 
Six ix <—m oie, by deposit of First Mortgage 
with a local ey FIFTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESS- 

eoL san Rxpasken 


A. HOTCHK Ins Ins. ShoReEN H. LEWIS 
“ale Secretary. 





IP k B nk, New York. 
$2, 533 


Accounts Solicited: Bu ane = 
Superios rack aties 
BAPETY, ate iT 
EBENEZER K. aby RT, Sten STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice-Pres., D ice-Pres., 

BEORGE S. BickOR < asta EDWARD J. BALD- 
Wik, Ass’t Casnier 


The Nati 









ug Ke ta Weicht, Joseph 7 Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George 5 ” Hart, Charles Mg 
. Hoyt, Edward E. 


, oyt, 
Potts, August Belmont, ene Dela: 
fleld, Francis kK. Appleton, Joun Jacob Asto 


DIVIDENDS. 


FIDELITY LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 
OF SIOUX CITY, 10WA. 











pany, wares or ist, 1894, will be of th on and 
after April 2d od at | the office of the Metropolitan Trust 
all 5 


treet, wo or 
CUAPP, T: Treasurer. 
TH raion 
MU 





ork, Mare 1894. 
é hea ~ BOARD OF DIRECTORS or THIS, BANK 
have this i oe declared a wand. att dividend of 
a PEK CENT., payable on and after April 2d, 
A. H. GALE, Cashier. 


GALLATIN CAT TORAS BANK, 


NE ORK, March 2th, 1894. 
T's e Directors of this bank h have this day declared a 
sivieena ef FIVE PER CENT. and anextra one of 
R C#. NT. out of the oth —s —_ past six 
ar payable on and after April6, p 
The transfer books wil) remain Closed until that 
ay. 


ARTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier. 


METROPOLITAN TRACTION COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
NOTICE. 


By resolution of the Board of Dirqaters of the 
Metropolitan Traction Company, of New York, a 
dividend of One and One Quarter Per Cent. per 
share is declared on the capital stock of thiscom- 
Pany, payable at the opening of business on Monday, 
Apr I iG, 1894, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Thursday, A au 5, (X04, when the trans- 
Ter books shall be closed for purposes of the dividend. 


The transfer books will reopen April 17, 1894. 
CHARLES E. WARREN, Secretary. — 
NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON Tt 


RAILROAD COMPANY, 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER 


New YOsK, March 15th, 1894. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
pany, at a meeting held this day, declared a divi- 
dend of ONE AND ONE QUARTER PER CENT. on 
its capital stock, payable at this office on the 16th 
day of April next, to stockholders of record at the 

closing of the transfer books this P. M. 

E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, } 

New YORK, March Mth, 1894. ) 


DIVIDEND NO. 102. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, payable at 
the office of the, Treasurer on and after the 6th day 
of April next, to shareholders of record at the close 
of the transfer books on the 20th day of March inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of March 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of April 2d next. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


ELECTIONS, MEETINGS, ETC. 


THE MICHIGAN CayrREl RAILROAD COM- 
Treasurer’s Cars, Ew Yo Central oe 

HE STOCK TRANSFE THIS COM. 

jaa F il be closed OL TWELVE £ o'clock aenen 
SAT DAY. the 3ist inst. (for the purposes 

pext annual’ meeting of the mack nolaere) and will 

z of FRIDAY. the 


on the mgrnin 
. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


FOURTH d st of May next. 
READING NOTICES. 


ULcERS, OLD SORES AND = ere. cured by 
Pond’s Batract. Insist on having ti , re- 
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OBITUARY. 


ATTERBURY.—The many friends of Olivia 
Phelps, wife of Benjamin Bakewell Atterbury, 
will be grieved to learn of her death, which oc- 
curred in this city on Friday morning, March 
39th. She was the daughter of the well-known 
philanthropist, Anson G. Phelps, who was the 
founder of the house of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
Mrs. Atterbury was one of four sisters, well 
known in so many charitable and philanthropic 
enterprises in this city and throughout the coun- 
try. Mrs. William E. Dodge, Sr., Mrs. James 
Stokes, mother of Anson Phelps Stokes, and Mrs. 
Charles F, Pond are the names of the three other 
sisters, of whem only Mrs. Dodge survives, 
Mrs. Atterbury’s husband, Benjamin Bakewell 
Atterbury, is a grand-nephew of Elias Boudi- 
not, President of the Continental Congress and 
founder of the American Bible Society. Her 
four children, who also survive her, are Mrs. 
Killiaen Van Rensselaer, Miss Atterbury, the 
Rev. Anson G. Atterbury, Pastor of ths Park 
Presbyterian Church, of this city, and Dr. Bou- 
dinot Atterbury, the well-known medical mis- 
sionary in China. Mrs. Atterbury’s funeral serv- 
ices were held at the Park Presbyterian Church 
on Monday morning of this week, and were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. John Hall and the Rev. 
Dr. Charles S. Robinson, of New York. 











nolo 
| Constable Ko Co 
All Wool 


AND 


SILK AND WOOL 


DRESS STUFFS. 


Silk and Wool Crepons, 
Striped and Checked Suitings, 
Printed Challies, 
Armures, Serges, Diagonals, 
Fancy Weaves, Mixtures, 
Hopsackings, Homespuns, 
White and Colored Crepons, 
Tissues and Light Fabrics 
For House and Evening Wear. 


ZEPHYR BATISTE ROBES. 
Sroadevay HA 1 oth él 


NEW YORK. 





Direct Paris Shipment, 
Rare Crepons, 


Arrived this week a hurried ship- 
ment of rare Paris Crepons, this sea- 
son’s Novelty. 

Long-grain Crepon, Bayadere Cre- 
pon, Dimpled Crepon, and Boa Snake 
Crepes. Many varieties intermingled 
with silk. 

Colors: Fawns, Browns, and the 
Golden tints, now in demand. 

These goods have been shown only 
in the Paris model Dresses, and were 
not heretofore to be had by the yard. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





lable article, Pond's Extract. sew» ag 





ALL who are intemoched_ Bn 
should write to George H Stahl abl, 
fora circular on How to Hatch c 
Steam. 


eggs or chickens 
‘incy, = . 
ickens b: 





GOOD TIMES AHEAD. 


No doubt about it, = ad rapidly 
times” in the rear, and those who are 





BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
RELIABLE. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE, ALWAYS 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 228 N. 2d 8t., Phila., Pa. 








HOTELS, ETC. 


| FERNWODD HALL on LAKE OZONIA. 








eis opportunic 
light. 


AnlIdeal Summer home for the weary, 
in the Adirondacks. Send for Booklet. 
FREDERIO M. HEATH, Owner, Potsdam, N. Y. 
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sixth Ave., 13th to14th. St.. Neve York. 





Three Specials in Wash 


Fabrics. 
ANOTHER LARGE INVOICE OF 


Whitman’s 
Swivel Silk 
Zephyrs, 
IN PLAIDS, STRIPES, CHECKS AND 
FIGURES, ALSO NEAT FLORAL 
DESIGNS ON TINTED GROUNDS; 
QUALITIES THAT WERE 58c., OUR 


FIVE CASES ALGERIAN CREPONS ON 
LIGHT AND DARK GROUNDS, NEAT- 
LY INTERWOVEN WITH SILK OF 
CONTRASTING COLORS; GOOD 
VALUE FOR 4ic, PER YARD, OUR 


THREE CASES SILK CREPONETTE, 
FULL LINE OF EVENING SHADES; 
FORMER PRICE 42¢........... s00. sees 


Groceries. 
Fifth Floor, New Building. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR FINE TEAS WE OFFER 
THE FOLLOWING 
SPECIAL BARGAINS: 
5,000 POUNDS 
OUR REGULAR 680. TEAS, EQUAL IN QUALITY 
TO THAT WHICH I3 SOLD AT 
$l ELSEWHERE. 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST................ «- | PER 
YOUNG HYSON....ccc.ccsssscsseeeseesceeee POUND 
TAPAS, .idiccmabaapadiebsaidasete tens ie cided: 1 
GUNPOWDEDB........ccesesceceseosescecsesce | 9c. 
MIXED (YOUNG HYSON AND OOLON@) 


. 56,000 POUNDS 
Choice Teas. 


OUR REGULAR .37 TEAS EQUAL IN 
QUALITY TO THAT WHICH IS SOLD AT 


60 CENTS ELSEWHERE. 
FORMOSA OOLONG..........::.2seeeeeeeee PER 
ENGL‘'SH BREAKFAST.................++ POUND 
YOUNG HYSOM es cc.icsccsen ccsccccdscvases 29 
MIXED (YOUNG HYSON ANDOOLONG) C. 





B Altman & C0, 


(8th St., 19th St. and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 


Are desirous of directing attention to the 
exquisite collection of 


PARISIAN LINGERIE 
NOVELTIES, Etc., 


recently received, and of which they are 
showing a most carefully selected and 
extremely large variety of this season, 
inclusive of 


Peignoirs, Sauts de Lit, 

Negliges, Cache Corsets, 

Robes de Nuit, Bridal 
Trosseaux, etc. 

The scrupulous exactness in finish 

combined with a certain daintiness and 

durability, are advantages which espe- 


ciaily commend themselves in this class 
of goods. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


OFFICERS: 

GEORGE H. BURFOKD........... President. 
G, P. PRABLBIGH, ..2.400c...scsccrocectos evs Secretary. 
A. WHEEUWRIGHT.............. Assistant Secretary. 
ba! Pe ai 8 5 ae Act are. 
ARTHUR C. PERRY.........ccecccscercossccecs 

OEIN BP. MONN . .0.c0ccsce cocsccccces Medical Director. 
GE 


E. H. PERKINS, J B. 
Pres. [ y Traders’ Nat. 
The two most cia lans out L Aly! INSURANCE 
are the CONTINU. ICY, 
to the insured the 


extent of full legal reserve value LOAN, in ac- 
ee © ith the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


GOOD AGENTS. desiring to represent the Com- 
yeoy. are invited to egharess th e President, at Home 








Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


(Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co.) 


Our Great 
DRESS GOODS. 


ALL NEW SPRING GOODS. 

42-in. FANCY CHECKS.......,.......55 60 cts. 

50-in. CHEVIOT CANVAS...........esee00s 1.00 

50-in. IMPORTED CHEVIOTS (in stripes t 1.25 

Checks, Diagonals)...........sseeeeeseees . 

(Reduced from 1.75.) 

52-in. LADIES’ CLOTH.............seeeeeee 1.00 
(Reduced from 1.50.) 


ALL-SILK CREPE DE CHENE, mt 
Pieces, COlOTEd........sseeeeceeeseeeee 50 cts. 


(CUT FROM 1.00.) 
AS ABOVE, CUT FROM 175 TO....... 75 cts. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CREPES............ 1.00 
(REDUCED FROM 2.00.) 


LADIES’ GLOVES. 


PARIS MADE-—8-BUTTON MOUSQUE- 
TAIRE PEARL, emb. back; TANS ts 75 
and MODES, emb. self..........++ssee0+ 

(THAT NEEDS NO COMMENT.) 


LADIES’ STOCKINGS. 


BLACK LISLE THREAD, extra 
quality, pa ps ES  Levadueenie } 3 pair 1.00 
(WORTH 50 CTS. PAIR.) 
FINE RIBBED COTTON SLATE 25 cts. 
PAIR. 
(REDUCED FROM 50 CTS.) 


CHILDREN’S STOCKINGS. 
GUARANTEED FAST BLACK ENGLISH 

COTTON DOUBLE KNEES, 

Sizes 5 to7........... 25 cts.; worth....... 40 cts. 

Size 7% to 84....... 35 cts.; worth...... 50 cts. 


_BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT LADIES’ 
SPRING-WEIGHT COMBINATION es ee 


April Sale. 


LADIES’ NIGHTGOWNS 


FINE CAMBRIC, TRIMMED WITH 
WHITE ANDCOLORED EMBROI- 
Rr isickn bases ceccisicids cdewe 


INFANTS’ MULL CAPS, roto wie 
AND EMBROIDERED.............. Fay nas 


LONG SLIPS OF LONSDALE CAM-| ¢. .; 
BRIC, TUCKED AND TRIMMED.. owe 
(THESE ARE ALMOST GIVEN AWAY.) 


(Basement.) 
FINE MUSLIN 


a SHEETS AND PILLOWCASES. 


90x9814 im.......... 50 cts. 

each ; reduced from 7 cts. 
72x98 in.........5 40 cts. 

each; reduced from 60 cts. 


45x36 in..........-. 12 cts. 
each ; reduced from 16 cts. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN LADIES’ 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS. 


pest oF arte BEST MATERIALS, BES’ 
CUT. EIN Beef LINEN DUCK. 
WN Ar “we LINEN. 


Los cts. 


WISS. 
HEM MAKES ONE THINK OF 


LACES AND RESRSORRIES. 
SPECIAL VALUES IN THE 
NEW BUTTER-COLOR | 24 cts.; 
NAINSOOK AND CAM- 
BRIC EDGING.............. 
NET-TOP VENETIAN 
AND POINT MARGOT | 55 cts. to 1.50 
IN WHITE AND 
per Yd. 
SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF ALL LATEST 
NOVELTIES AT POPULAR PRICES. 
LADIES’ CAPES AND COATS. 
CAPES IN CLOTH AND MOIRE SILK, 
7. ne up. 





HUNDREDS OF AUTIFUL, STYLISH 
GARMENTS NOW on EXHIBITION, 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., New York. 


ee ll 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


WORTH 40 CTS. ° 








(448) 28 


O’NEILL’S 
J 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


Five Specials 


From our Great Stock of 
Ladies’ Capes, 
Jackets and Suits. 


Moire Silk Capes, 


Trimmed with fine Silk Laces and Jets. 
Regularly sold for 15.00. 


Special Price, 10.98. 


Fine Broadcloth 
Double Capes, 


Fish Net Insertion, finished in Embroid- 
ery; also with double rows of Lace In- 
sertion, Ribbon Ruching and Streamers. 
-Regularly sold for 11.98. 





Special Price, 


2.98. 





Imported Clay and 
Unfinished Worsted Jackets, 


Moire Silk Revers, in latest effects. 
Regularly sold for 11.98. 
7.98. 


Special Price, 
Covert Cloth J ackets, 


In all desirable shades, wide’ Revers, 
extreme sleeves, jaunty shapes, Regu- 


larly sold for 9.98. 
6.98. 





Special Price, 





Lenox Outing Suits, 


Of all wool Serge Cheviot, Blazer and 
: tight fitting styles. Regularly sold for 


11.98. 
7.98. 


Special Price, 


4 
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Jnsurance. 


A PECULAR LIFE INSUARNCE 
EXAMPLE. 





THERE are several corporations in this 
country which are life insurance compa- 
nies hardly more than in name and of 
which hardly anybody ever hears ; they 
do not get new business in any noticeable 
amount nor strive for any, and only afew 
persons areeven aware of their existence. 
One of these, which is also the oldest on 
this continent, is the Presbyterian Minis- 
ters’ Fund. It dates back to 1759, and its 
charter was granted to the Synod of Phil- 
adelphia by Thomas and Richard Penn. 
In 1762 a clergyman was sent to Scotland 
to solicit funds from the Presbyterian As- 
semblies and obtained some $20,000, most 
of which was given and used for aiding 
missions ; since 1781, the Fund has been 
confined to doing life insurance atid annu- 
ity business, chiefly among Presbyterian 
clergymen only, altho during a portion of 
its existence it seems to have broadened 
its field so far as to include clergymen of 
other denominations. The following 
shows its progress during the past ten 
years: 





Premiums Ins. outstanding.— 
Year. Received. Assets. Policies. Amount. 
1834.....$21,221 281,855 400 $721,016 
1835 . 21,381 294,281 413 731,653 
18865 27,029 313,104 453 795,530 
1887. 34,850 332,386 466 858,794 
1883. 40,343 360,421 547 929,142 
1889. 30,000 379,245 607 1,030,520 
1890..... 40,239 454,406 953 1,466,270 
1891 49,202 489,422 1,166 1,724,365 
ee 58,324 501,809 152 2,215,396 
18698..... 67,633 517,543 1,807 2,582,177 


The reported lapse rate in 1892 was 16.3 
per 1,009, only about one-fourth of the 
lapse rate jin companies in general. This 
is not at all remarkable, because the class 
from which the members are drawn have 
geaerally iacome secured, altho small, so 
that they know very well what they have 
to depead up»n; moreover, they do not 
join under any delusion about getting 
large dividends as a business investment, 
and so little pressure is brought to bear 
upon them at the outset that they are 
little likely to conceive that they have 
any grievances. The ratio of mortality in 
1892 was also reported at 15.4 per 1,000, 
and this is remarkable in view of the fact 
that the average age of the members is 
rather advanced ; it can be accounted for 
only by the temperate and equable char- 
acter of the members, the clergy, as a 
class, being removed from the excitements 
and disquiet which disturb men in busi- 
ness. 

The United States Review, of Philadel- 
phia, from which we derive our informa- 
tionabout the company, has been urging 
that the membership is only about one- 
third of the minimum number of lives 
necessary to furnish a fully good average 
and allow economical administration, 
hence that laymen ought to be admitted 
to membership and a more active effort 
made. Avparently as a result of this, 
the directors in November last passed a 
resolution recommending the corporators 
to rescind the existing resolution confining 
business to clergymen and to extend it to 
laymen. The President of the Board of 
Directors, the Rev. H. O. Gibbons, how- 
ever, did not approve of this forward 
step, and by persistent effort succeeded, 
at theannual meeting in January, in get- 
ting the progressive resolution rescinded. 
He took the singular ground that the 
Fund was instituted as an aid to ministers 
in contradistinction from life insurance, 
regarding thaf only as a means toward 
charitable work, whereas the strictly 
charitable work seems to have been pros- 
ecuted for a short term only and has been 

for many years without any means for 

carrying iton. Mr. Gibbons offered reso- 
lutions—forgetful that the Fund has been 

and is an insurance company, altho on a 

very small scale, and singularly success- 

ful, considering the handicap of its limita- 
tions—which repeatedly, and with strange 
acrimony, protested that there had been 

a diversion from the original aim and 

lines, that a ‘‘ business concern” was 

never proposed, and that hereafter “ all 
business methods and contracts” shall be 
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kept ‘‘ subordinate to the aim of the in- 
stitution.” Mr. Robert Pattison, of the 
Fidelity Safe Deposit Company, while ac- 
cepting, with unconcealed reluctance, the 
reactionary step of confining membership 
to Presbyterian ministers, successfully ob- 
jected to the form of Mr. Gibbons’s resolu- 
tions and procured the substitution of 
others of like general effect which also 
commended the recent increase in busi- 
ness and ‘‘ the energy and good judgment 
by which the successful work has been 
accomplished.” 

In fact, as Mr. Pattison pointed out, 
there is no charity in the Fund ; that was 
permitted by the charter, but long ago 
charity gave place to a definite contract. 
Whether the very small life insurance 
company which the Fund really is might 
not wisely be made a larger one is a ques- 
tion of expediency ; and when a man, 
however estimable he may be personally 
and professionally, denounces * business 
methods and contracts” by those very 
terms, and wants them dissociated from a 
corporation of which he is at least the 
nominal head, he shows himself unfit to 
cope with the difficulties of this business 
world. Somebody, in some manner, has 
followed business methods in the manage- 
ment of this company, or its growth could 
not have been accomplished at all. More 
progressive and more rational views may 
prevail, hereafter, to take the company 
out of the rut into which it was placed be- 
‘fore life insurance became understood : 
meanwhile, it is certainly an interesting 
example of the inherent stability of life 
insurance principles, even when ham- 
pered, and of how good management can 
sometimes wrest success out of unfavor- 
able conditions. 


- 


NOW THE LLOYDS USE IT. 


A **SPECIAL NOTICE” from the Guaran- 
tee and Accident Lloyds appears in the 
dailies, intended to convey the impression 
that Lloyds aggregations are stronger and 
trustier than stock corporations for in- 
surance purposes. This notice was paid 
for, of course, and we will give another, 
without charge, to the Lloyds in general, 
not to this one in particular, 

All that the advertisement says of the 
confidence placed by the public in a cer- 
tificate from a State insurance department 
is true. It is true that this confidence has 
insufficient grounds. It is true that the 
American Casualty obtained certificates 
from many States, that it made a most 
miserable failure, that it presented a good 
outward appearance when it was really a 
hollow sham, and that nv insurance com- 
missioner warned the public against it. 
This is an indictment of State supervision 
as conducted in practice; and if the ad- 
vertisement went no further, or if it 
merely sought to argue that nosupervision 
at all is preferable toa practice which per- 
suades the public into a false security, we 
should either pass it by or express agree- 
ment with it. But when the advertisement 
proceeds’ to-argue that Lloyds aggrega- 
tions, which are not supervised, are pref- 
erable to corporations—which are—be- 
cause supervision often fails miserably, 
we are bound to reply that this is the old 
threadbare plea of the assessment socie- 
ties, which periodically offer us a solemn 
argument to show the danger of assets. 
Insurance companies with assets and re- 
serves have failed ; therefore, prefer asso- 
ciations possessing neither. This beauti- 
ful non sequitur is one of the stock pleas, 
and the great Edward B, Harper, him- 
self President of the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association, is the latest to 
bring it forward again, in a recent maga- 
zine article. A fair extension of it is 
this: ‘* Truthful men sometimes slip into 
falsehood, so let us prefer known liars; 
banks fail, so let us carry all our sav- 
ings in our pockets; men of unblem- 
ished reputation betray trust, so let us be- 
stow our confidence upon those who have 
never borne a good reputation at all.” 

This advertisement inquires: “Is the 

opinion of any insurance commissioner 
relative to the security any company can 
give its patrons of any more value than 
the opinion of any one else of equal intel- 
ligence, each having the same opportu- 
nity for investigation?” We concur in the 
answer : *‘ Certainly not,” for to answer 
otherwise would be to credit insurance 
commissioners with greater wisdom 
than other men have; but the con- 
dition of ‘‘each having the same 
opportunity for investigation” is unreal- 
izable. An insurance commissioner can 
find out the facts, and that he fails to do 
it is an impeachment of himself ; a person 
without statutory powers must go by com- 
mon report. Further on, the advertise- 








ment argues that anybody can “‘ ascertain 
the financial status of the individual un- 
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true so long as the Lloyds are able to 
maintain their favor of statutory inde- 
pendence ; anybody can consult the com- 
mercial agencies about these individuals 
in the ‘‘ grand aggregations,” but are not 
the commercial agencies also sometimes 
mistaken? 

The contention of this advertisement 
that statutory supervision of stock com- 
panies is all right because stockholders 
are not under personal liability, but that 
this is needless as to Lloyds because of the 
personal liability there, is sheer absurdity. 
Supervision is not a penalty ge to 
offset exemption from personal liability ; 
it is for the protection of the public. That 
‘*the State grants no concession to a Lloyds, 
and the underwriters doing business at a 
Lloyds do not ask to be relieved from the 
least liability” is just as true as that twice 
two are five. Being relieved from all re- 
sponsibility to the insurance laws is a very 
decided and peculiar “concession,” and the 
persons doing business under the Lloyds 
scheme did and do—very decidedly, and, 
unfortunately. with success—‘‘ ask to be 
relieved from” such liability. ‘ 


Of the practical value, in case of need, | 


of the separate individual liability in 
Lloyds we have repeatedly spoken. But 
one statement in this advertisement is so 
remarkable, for the almost childish sim- 
plicity it shows in the person who wrote 
it or else assumed by him to be in the 
persons who are expected to read it and 
be influenced by it, that we quote it liter- 
ally, calling especial attention to the con- 
clusion, derived from the statement about 
unlimited personal liability, that ‘‘ bence” 
the management ‘‘ must” be copservative 
and the risks undertaken prudent. Who- 
ever believes this may well be expected to 
believe anything desired of him. 


‘‘In the Guarantee and Accident Lloyds 
there is absolutely no limit to the aggre- 
gate liability of the Underwriters; hence 
the management must be conservative, the 
risks assumed must be within the bounda- 
ries of prudence, and all business must be 
done with an eye to the fact that all valid 
claims must be paid in full.” 


INSURANCE. 





WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MutTvaL LIFE, 921-3-5 

AGE Chestput Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


1851. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 








J.M. ALLEN, President, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 





THE BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company, 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and En¢owment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Masva- 
chusetts. 
NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 











THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presioent 


Statement for the year ending December 31st, 1893 





Received for Premiums, 
From all other sources, 


To Policy-holders, ibe 
For all other accounts, ... 


Loans on Stocks and Bonds, 
Cash in Banks and Trust 


Companies,... ... 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, &c., 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, 


Income. 


- $33,594,337 98 


8,358,807 70 $41,953,145 68 





Disbursements, 


- $20,885,472 40 


. 9,484,567 47 $30,370,039 87 





Assets. 


United States Bonds and other Securities, 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage, 


$72,936,322 41 
70,729,938 93 
7,497,200 00 
18,089,918 69 
10,844,691 72 
6,609,608 39 


$186,707,680 14 
168,755,071 23 
$17,952,608 91 








eee eee eee eee 





Insurance and Annuities assumed 


Norse—I 


and renewed, $'708,692,552 40 


nsurance merely written is discarded from this Statement as wholly misleading, and only in- 
surance actually issued and paid for in cash’is included 





i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





Samvet D, Bascock Ropert OLYPHANT 
Grorce S. Coz 
Ricwarp A. McCurpy Duptzy OLcotr 
ames C, HoLpEN 
ERMANN C. Von Post 
ALEXANDER H, Rice 
Lewis May 
OLIveR HARRIMAN 
Henry W, Smirx 





ISAAC F. LLOYD, od Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller 





derwriters” in Lloyds as well as an insur- 


can, which is quite 





GUSTAVUS S, WINSTON, M.D. ELIAS J. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Rurus W. Pecxuam 


. Hopart Herrick HARLES E. 
m. P, Dixon Wa ter R, GitetTe 
Rosert A. ‘ames E, 
vy H. Rocers . WALTER WesB 
no. W, AucnincLoss | Gaorce G. Haven 
HEODORE MorFrorpD Iseiim, JR. 
WiuiaM Bascock Gerorcs S, Bowpom 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presioent 





WALTER R. GILLETTE, General 


Manager 
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Old and Young. 
MENS DIVINIOR. 


BY THEO. H. HILL. 





Nort aimless as the flight of flies, 
In sunshine after raion, 
Are all the vagrant fantasies 
That throng the poet’s brain ; 
Mayhap, from distant fields they bring 
Or scent, or hue of flower 
To waken Thought, and show the king 
The hiding of his power. 


Light laughter of a hidden rill, 
Faint murmur of a bee, 

Swift shadows on the wooded hill, 
Fresh breezes from the sea; 

Fair lilies on a dark lagoon, 
Or shells upon the shore, 

Wan luster of the hornéd moon,— 
These, and a myriad more 


Familiar scenes and voices find ‘i 


The poet’s eye and ear,— 
Are mirrored in his heart and mind 
In song to reappear : 
“The madding crowd”’ forever fails 
Such treasures to descry, . 
But Nature’s inmost soul unveils 
To his anointed eye. 


_ 


Then—if the poet’s art be thine— 
Do thou thyseJf no wrong ; 

Vision and faculty divine 
Impel—demand thy song! 

Give to thy finer fancies sway— 
Wake the ecstatic lyre ! _ 

If but to glad life’s rugged way, 
And flagging hope inspire ; 

Still, in the wilderness, the fount 
Hid in the rock unseal! 

Descending from the flaming mount, 
God’s majesty reveal ! 

Unheeding present gain or loss— 
Should fortune smile or frown— 

Deem earthly exaltation dross, 
Press heavenward to thy crown! 

Ra kEieu, N. C. 


-_~ 


WITH THE COURAGE OF CON- 
VICTION. 


BY MARIE FRANCES UPTON, 








THE REv. JONAS DWINELL, attending to 
the temporal needs of his flock, was just 
driving the last nail into the structure 
which should thereafter serve as a fold. 
It was small and peak-roofed. He had 
lately invested it within and without with 
a coat of white paint. He had frosted the 
windows by an inexpensive expedient of 
which he knew, and had worked evenings, 
as his thrifty mother would have worked 
on a particular bit of fancy work, shaping 
a simply ornate pulpit from a slab of 
beautiful curly maple. The maple he had 
found in its native stump outside the 
town, observed that it was sound and 
firm, and had hired a farmer to bring it in 
to him. To this pulpit he was now giving 
final stability. 

The Rev. Jonas (from the first they had 
called him the Rev. Jonas) had won the 
respect of every one in the little Puget 
Sound village by the way he went at the 
building of that church, literally with 
hammer and nails. 

He was about thirty years old ; but this 
was his first church, for he had but just 
been graduated by his Eastern divinity 
school. He had once been a Pullman car 
conductor—a good one. But he was a 
sensitive person, full of humanitarian im- 
pulses. A consuming Weltschmertz had 
driven him to-seek the Church, and, later, 
the ministry, hoping to be of the utmost 
active use to humanity. 

He had been offered the opportunity to 
build up a church in this far Northwest- 
ern place, and thinking it would b2 a good 
field (as he wrote to his one correspondent) 
he accepted. It was certainly a good 
field in that there was everything to do 
for it in the way of Christian culture. 
The place was a sleepy agricultural vil- 
lage. It presented materially a few dozen 
homes, old and mossy, with gnarled apple 
trees round about them, a small land 
office, a store, a saloon, and a blacksmith 
shop. 

The Rev. Jonas was a proud man; but, 
on first coming to the town, he saw that 
he must pocket much pride if he was to 
achieve anything in his new departure. 
He made a canvass of the village, and the 
acquaintance of all the people who had, 
in their Eastern or Southern homes, been 
churchgoers. He made the most of what 
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sleepy encouragement he got, personally 
invited a congregation, got temporary use 
of the Land Office, and preached his first 
sermon. Almost the whole village was 
there—the women in sunbonnets, the men 
in slouch hats. They sat indoors on chairs, 
benches, or perched onthe Land Office 
counter, or outdoors, ranged along a 
straggling bit of fence, where the men 
whittled, smoked and talked in a desul- 
tory fashion about the crops and the 
propriety of a church in a village 
of such proportions. When the minister 
formally began speaking, the open windows 
and doorways were full of shaggy heads 
and grizzled faces. A few dusky young 
half-breed Indians, natives of the place, 
or of the reservation, which lay just 
across an arm of the Sound, loitered on 
the edge of the littleassembly. The min- 
ister was embarrassed almost beyond 
words during the delivery of his dis- 
course; but the villagers were kindly if 
sleepy, and concluded that he was natur- 
ally bashful and ruddy-faced ; besides, 
they enjoyed the novelty of any sort of 
preacher and any sort of sermon. 

After the sermon, in a straightforward 
talk, he told them that he had come 
among them in the interests of Christian 
humanity, and for themselves and the 
good of their young people growing up. 
He asked their interest and co-operation. 
He said he should call personally during 
the week on every one in the village and 
ask him to contribute toward a suitable 
building for church and social purposes. 

The people made good-natured jokes 
among themselves as the meeting broke 
up, and the hotel keeper, a good-natured 
old Yankee, said, as he shook hands all 
around : 

‘* Social purposes, hey ! wal, that strikes 
me. I'll give aham an’ a keg o’ molasses.” 

“Til give a sack o’ flour,” broke in 
the grocer, with a dry laugh, by way of 
following up-the pleasantry. 

‘** An’ lll givea barrel o’ whisky, ’f I die 
f’r it,” said the saloon keeper, whose wife 
had lured him out to church, and who 
meant to keep up areputation as a humor- 
ist at any cost. 

But when Uncle Alec Stevens shifted 
his tobacco, thrust his hands into his 
overalls’ pockets, and slowly drawled 
out: ‘Ill give all the boards the preacher 
himself can pack away on his shoulder 
from my lumber wharf,” the crowd 
chuckled, and the Rev. Jonas edged for- 
ward and said: ‘‘Done, gentlemen, I'll 
take all your offers; and I mean what I 
say, if you do.” 

In the noisy laugh that followed, the 
saloon keeper gained flattering support in 
three cheers for the minister ; but others 
of the congregation felt this to be an un- 
warrantable demonstration for the Sab- 
bath, since they were to observe the Sab- 
bath in formal spirit, with church and 
sermon. 

The Rev. Jonas was as good as his word. 
People hailed him with jokes and good- 
fellowship, as he shouldered load after 
load of boards away from Uncle Alec’s 
wharf ; but the old man frankly confessed 
that he had the worst of it, and would 
stand the loss as ‘‘’twas fer the good o’ 
the town, anyhow.” 

Among the further donations that the 
minister received were a yearling calf, a 
feather bed, a bale of hops, and a dozen 
hens. 

When he had completed his rounds of 
solicitation, he held a fair, and Uncle 
Alec auctioned off the domestic goods. 

The keg of rum the Rev. Jonas disposed 
of according to his judgment as to the 
least evil. The nearest drug store allowed 
him about half its value in paint. He 
sturdily ma-ntained his position as to this 
course ; but in writing to his one corre- 
spondent he found himself compelled to 
make an elaborate defense for’ the ques- 
tionable transaction. 

For the building site he personally in- 
curred a debt on behalf of the new society, 
and he had no fear of the issue under his 
energetic management, ‘The ground was 
on the top of the hill which sloped down 
to the waters of the Sound. It was a 
pretty place. Picturesque points of wooded 
land jutted out into the blue-gray water, 
and rocky islets harbored the sea birds, 
and necessitated a tortuous course for the 





occasional steamer that made its way to 
the village wharf. The soil produced a 
medley of vegetation with the least possi- 
ble husbandry ; and the homes were com- 
fortable, even if they displayed no pro- 
nounced evidences of thrift. There wasa 
lazy afternoon air about the place, dissi- 
pated only by the drizzle of the rainy 
winter season. 

The Rev. Jonas made all these observa- 


tions and still others. concerning the char~ - 


acter of the place and people where he 
had chosen to dwell before he had finished 
his slow church building. 

As he hammered the pulpit into place 
he was considering how he might win 
certain backward sheep of his pastorate 
into attendance at the school and social 
activities. He thought of the Balcom 
girls, who had not been out since the first 
Sunday or two, tho service had been held 
regularly in the Land Office. 

** | know what I’ll do!” he paused, tak- 
ing some nails from his mouth. Those 
girls sing. I heard ‘Annie Laurie’ last 
time I passed there. I’m going to give a 
concert—a ballad concert, and get them 
to come out and sing. There’s Mrs, Cap- 
tain Thorndyke,too ; pretty woman with a 
sweet voice. She could sing contralto 
parts, and she might get interested in the 
social phase, at least.” He had heard 
vague intimations that Captain Thorndy ke, 
a good deal of a villain, was constantly 
away on the high seas, engaged in work 
that did not bear investigation—it may 
have been smuggling—and that his pretty 
wife immured herself at home, excluding 
the entire village; which action made the 
entire village quite suspicious of her. 

The Rev. Jonas went home early to the 
two-roomed place where he got his own 
meals, and with a piece of gingham—it 
had been a window curtain—ted round 
his ample waist, awkwardly swept and 
garnished his ridiculous little dwelling. 
After he had given thanks for a repast of 
corn mush and milk, he washed his bowl 
and kettle, and drew out his writing ma- 
terials. The evening’s work resulted in a 
program in which the combined talent of 
the village was booked for a musical event, 
the leading numbers of which were 
** Annie Laurie,” ‘‘ Bonny Doon,” ‘‘ Kath- 
leen Mavourneen,” ‘‘ Rock me to sleep, 
Mother” (which he planned should be 
sung by the village drunkard’s wife, be- 
cause she had a pathetic little voice with 
a quavering note, and it seemed to him it 
would be somehow appropriate), Then 
he, himself should render *‘ Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep”; and lastly, he saw 
the nucleus of a church choir, if the Bal- 
com girls would only sing, and if he could 
lure Mrs. Thorndyke out for the contralto 
parts. He would ask them to sing ‘‘ The 
Old Oaken Bucket,” for the ballad con- 
cert, by way ofa beginning. 

The minister now became a deeply de- 
signing person for a man usually so 
straightforward. He grew so enthusias- 
astic that he arose and walked energeti- 
cally up and down his limited floor, while 
his thoughts fairly tumbled over one 
another jumbled with the ideas that the 
only tenor in the place was the drunkard 
himself, and that through the efficacy of 
song he might be reclaimed; that Mrs. 
Thorndyke might be brought. out of her 
morbid seclusion, and incidentally her 
mysterious and unregenerate husband be 
reached. Surely those things were worth 
working for. He set his plans before his 
one correspondent, before he went, a 
tired, but still enthusiastic pruner in his 
tangled little vineyard, to bed. 

The success of his ballad concert was 
assured from the first. The backward 
Misses Balcom, the difficult Mrs. Thorn- 
dyke and even the drunkard, responded 
in a manner most flattering. The drunk- 
ard even went so far as to say that a 
right good fellow was spoiled in that 
preacher. He deplored that the Rev. 
Jonas should have left the Pullman serv- 
ice; there seemed, according to the 
drunkard’s sense of the matter, so much 
larger ficld for good-fellowship in the 
service than in the ministry. 

The drunkard’s wife had engaged with 
some trepidation to sing ‘‘ Rock me to 
sleep, Mother.” ‘“I.might break down 
and—and cry,” she protested, weakly. 

“Do, do!’ the Rev. Jonas exclaimed, 
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seizing her hand for good-by, and giving 
it an unconsciously vigorous shaking. 
‘‘That would be the most effective thing 
you could do! Oh, we’re sure of suc- 
cess !” he exulted, as he vanished through 
the doorway. 

The minister’s good works did not end 
with ballads and building. There were in 
the village a good dozen young half-breed 
Indians, who lounged about the store, the 
saloon or the hotel steps. The school- 
mistress, a severe, scrupulous person in 
spectacles, did not encourage their con- 
taminating presence in the private school 
held in her sitting room. 

These Indians certainly had a native’s 
claim to consideration. Their dusky an- 
cestors had held the soil for a time in 
comparison to which the vaunted claims 
of the ‘‘ May flower” would put the goodly 
company of that capacious craft to cuon- 
fusion. Other ancestral claims might 
have been supported by them, but they 
were only half-breeds; they made no 
claims. They subsisted on berries, fish, 
acorn-meal mush and clams, if no other 
provision was at hand; for it is quite 
possible in the genial climate of Puget 
Sound to exist on the bounty of provident 
nature if one has, like the degenerate 
Fiatheads, too great an aversion to work. 
Still they sometimes worked in a fitful 
fashion, clearing the huge ferns and 
undergrowth from the soil, and in the 
fall picking berries and hops for the 
farmers; but they scorned, on the whole, 
to hold themselves in anything like vas- 
salage to the villagers; they, too, were 
desultory, sleepy. 

Before a year was out the Rev. Jonas 
had organized a class of those half-breeds, 
taught them to read and to do some sim- 
ple carpentry. Then he took a wooded 
homestead three miles back from the 

“village in the dense forest; and in the 
time he could spare from his church 
work, he and the half-breeds set to clear- 
ing it. They sold the timber in logs and 
cord wood, and the pay was adjusted 
upon a co-operative plan that stimulated 
and pleased the Indians. 

The minister’s correspondent, with East- 
ern, romantic ideas on the Indian ques- 
tion, considered this his most signal suc- 
cess, tho it was only a beginning. He 
would have been most happy and satis- 
fied with the result and promise of his 
labor except for one trouble that pursued 
him. That was his sermons, He strug- 
gled to be. helpful in a spiritual sense to 
his people, but he knew that his sermons 
were halting. He toiled and prayed over 
them, and afew good souls came faith- 
fully to listen or to doze through them. 
But unquestionably his best work ~as in 
example rather than in precept. 

With the coming of the second wuuter 
the young people’s society had - really 
achieved signal success. The minister 
felt with proper pride that he had ele- 
vated the social tone of the place. Sat- 
urday night dances (of the sort that too 
often ended in a row) were no longer the 
chief social engagement. His young peo- 
ple read better books, and they even 
spoke with enthusiasm about a library 
and reading room, 

The Indian boys, too, were most satis- 
factory. Certain of them had consented 
to give up permanently.their inherited 
positions at the corner loafing places, and 
had consented to learn blacksmithing. 

About this time the minister felt that 
the promising condition of his clearing 
(he had marketed a marvelous lot of pota- 
toes, and had grown the prize pumpkin 
at the county fair, warranted his writ- 
ing an important letter to his one corre- 
spondent ; a letter that had long been in 
his mind, in which he set forth the advan- 
tages of the Washington climate, fruits 
and flowers, and then he urged her toa 
residence there—there with him. He was 

very honest in the setting forth. He told 
her frankly that it rained half the year 
through, tho the remaining half was 
glorious. Hé drew a comical piciure of 
his housekeeping in the box of a parson- 
age, and last he told her of his trouble, 
the trouble he bad hinted at before. He 
felt, he said, as tho he wasn’t doing 
everything for his church. Somehow he 
was afraid he wasn’t spiritual enough. 
Certainly he had not built up the congre. 
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gation he had hoped for. He knew that 
she would be an inspiration to him in his 
work, and that if she would she could 
help him. 

The Rev. Jonas’s correspondent was as 
kind as he could have dared to hope. She 
at once gave up her position as bookkeeper 
in her Eastern town, and prepared to join 
him in his Western home, as she had long 
before promised she would some time do. 

He went part of the distance to meet 
her, and returned a very happy dominie, 
with a tall and sensible-looking bride. 
She was magnificent, almost handsome. 

The Sunday morning after her arrival 
the town wént to church. They really 
felt a decided respect added to their ac- 
customed liking for the Rev. Jonas, that 
such a charming young woman should 
care for him. As he proudly presented 
her to one after another at the close of the 
service, she bent her stately head and 
smiled in a cordial fashion that made her 
at once assured of a friendly welcome, 
The Rev. Jonas was filled with rapture. 

In the days that followed they were 
busy over the minister’s work, his church 
—she rhapsodized over his pulpit—his 
young people and the prospective library. 

Then they went to the farm. She was 
delighted with the forests of fir, and the 
great ferns that stretched up among the 
undergrowth. Some of the fallen trees 
were thicker through than her own hight, 
and they scrambled over them by niches 
cut into the bark. Such a bewildering 
luxury of growth she had never dreamed 
of, this side the tropics. At the cabin on 
the farm she delighted in the Indians; 
indeed, her chief enthusiasm was for 
them. It seemed to her so worthy a work 
to lure them from vagabondage, and it 
was charming to see the regard they had 
for her husband. A dusky little maid 
edged up to her with an offering of wild 
flowers. 

‘Those lovely eyes !” she exclaimed to 
her husband, ‘*‘ Where does that child 
belong?” 

“She’s an orphan,” he explained; 
“they take care of her at the camp.” 

“If you don’t stop me, Jonas, I shall 
adopt her and wash and dress her ;” and 
Mrs. Jonas smiled at the child till the lit- 
tle savage was convinced that she was an 
angel. 

‘‘ Well,” the minister answered, re- 
flectively, ‘I don’t*know as you could do 
a better thing.” 

After the first days of sightseeing were 
over the minister’s wife gave her mind to 
a detailed consideration of her new sur- 
roundings. She was as large-hearted and 
full of noble impulses as was her husband, 
and she was proud of the help she saw 


that he gave to others. Her first friend - 


among the village women was the drunk- 
ard’s wife, 

“Your husband has done everything 
for the doctor.” (He was a good doctor 
whenever he was physically capable of 
any profession, that little woman had told 
her.) “If youcould only know what a 
difference he’s made in my home!” and 
with tears in her eyes she extended both 
her hands to express an inexpressible 
gratitude. ‘‘ The doctor thinks everything 
of him, too,” she concluded ; ‘‘ he just de- 
pends on his influence.” 

The minister’s wife felt that her hus- 

band was a man with a mission, She 
pictured before them a career of helpful- 
hess in which her highest ideals should 
be realized, and fora practical body she 
was much given to ideals. But that she 
Was a thoroughly practical young woman 
she demonstrated, and that came about 
over the important and troublesome prob- 
lem of the Rev. Jonas’s sermons. She 
listened attentively to his discourses ; she 
even helped him in their preparation ; but 
she was sufficiently clear-minded and un- 
biased eventually to acknowledge that 
they were weak—helplessly weak. Then 
she arrived at a definite conclusion. 
; ‘‘ Jonas,” she said, ‘‘ you’re the best man 
in the world, and I love you ; but, do you 
know, I think you’ve made a mistake. I 
don’t think ’—ghe shook a grave forefinger 
at each word—‘t you will ever be a@ suc- 
cessful preacher,” 

He looked up at her dumbly, something 
as he might if she had stftick him. 
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Then she went down beside him, and 
poking the bark fire into a glow in the 
grate, she continued : ‘* You are so useful 
as a humanitarian, Jonas, give up the 
church, and send to the Society for a—a 
better preacher, and give all your time to 
your village people and your Indian boys. 
We will live at the farm, and I will help 
you teach all those Indian children my- 
self.” 

Still he only looked at her. 

“You have organized, and built, and 
done dozens of useful things that another 
sort of man could not have done, and now 
the people can support the—the other kind 
of a man, while you go on with your 
active work,” she said. ‘ 

The Rev. Jonas was sensible and hard- 
headed. He thought quietly about it for 
a week; then he said: ‘‘ You’re right, 
Alice. I knew you'd tell me what was 
the trouble with my Church work. It’s 
simply that I can't preach.” 

New York Crry. 
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KING SOLOMON. 
- BY I. A. GODMAN. 

It would have been hard to find a more 
uninteresting object than King Solomon 
Williams on the third of August, 1888. 
It was hot work loading freight under the 
Louisiana sun at mid-day. His torn 
straw hat was nearly brimless, and the 
perspiration running from hisdusky brow 
and arms marked his path back and forth 
from the warehouse to the cars. 

The “Boss” had a spotless kerchief 
knotted carelessly about his neck; but 
King Sol had no thought of elegancies 
just now and dropped his saturated shirt 
open at the throat to catch even the 
breeze that brought waves of dust from 
the parched roadway. At the advance of 
a@ greater gust than usual the Boss re- 
treated into the station and returned with 
a glass of foaming beer which he handed 
to King Sol, saying: ‘‘ Wash down the 
dust a bit.” 

*T’ank you, Boss;” and he drank it 
with great gusto. 

‘*Pretty hot work, this,” said the Boss, 
as King Sol tarried a moment in the 
shade. 

** Dat’s de trufe, an I wouldn’t do hit of 
it warn’t fur schoolin’.” 

‘*Schooling ! You're too old.” 

‘No, sar. I ain’t eighteen yit, an I 
kin read a good bit, an write some, an I’se 
right smart in figurin’; an I’se gwine to 
de Seminary in October.” He drew his 
immense frame to its full hight, his eyes 
gleamed, and a perfect set of ivory shin- 
ing between his lips brought something 
like comeliness to his face. The Boss 
whistled and Sol returned to his work.. 

When the agent wrote the train report 
he dropped a piece of chalk, and the Boss, 
leaving for the night, found the side of 
the station ornamented with the auto- 
graph of King Solomon Williams. 














The high water of ’89 overflowed the T. 
& P. R. R. and made a stoppage of 
freight. When the cars began to run the 
pressure was enormous. The warehouse 
at L—— was packed full, and Boss Sigur 
sent word to headquarters that he must 
have two gangs of men with overseers. 
He found them waiting for him the next 
morning and put them to work. 

At the noon hour he called for some one 
to stay and finish, that the cars might be 
ready for the one o’clock train. One of 
the overseers volunteered, and, pulling off 
his coat, went to work with a will. As he 
rolled the barrels in the hot sun and the 
perspiration soaked his shirt and dropped 
from his chin, the Boss drew a paper from 
his pocket and glancing at his list called 
out: ‘Say, ain’t your name King Solo- 
mon ?” 

The perfect set of ivory showed again 
as he answered: ‘I reckon’tis, Boss.” 

Sigur watched him a moment, then step- 
ping inside brought two glasses of beer, 
saying: “‘ Here, old fellow, drink to re- 
newed friendship.” 

King Sol drew himself up and looked 
with longing eyes at the beer. The sun 
was intensely hot and the cold dew stood 
on the glasses; but he wiped the sweat 
from his forehead and said: ‘‘’Scuse me, 
Boss, I don’t drink no more.” 


ven 


“e What !” 

“*T done stopped drinkin’ liquor, Boss ;” 
and he shoved the barrel into the car and 
shut the door. 

“ What eternal €oolishness is that?” 

But Sol had his coat on now, and his 
fingers clutched alittle gilt crank pin. 

“T’se a sure-enough temperance. I’se 
signed de pledge.” 

‘* Crank !” hissed the Boss. 

The sunshine broke out all over Sol’s 
face. 

‘*Dat’s jes’ hit. I’se asure-enough crank. 
See my pin;” and he held it up trium- 
phantly. 

Sigur coolly drank one glass and held 
both the empty and full one out to Sol, 
saying: ‘‘ Take them in.” 

For an instant Sol hesitated, and the 
Boss smiled at his apparent weakness ; 
but after a moment he took them, saying : 
**T wa’o’t hired to wait on you, Boss ; but 
fur de sake of ole friendship, I'll do it.” 

This remark took what little starch the 
heat had left in Boss Sigur out of him, and 
hesank limply upon an empty box. But be- 
fore Sol had walked the length of the long 


platform, he collected himself enough to * 


call out: ‘‘ Say, tell that fellow if he has 
any lemons, or soda, or sarsaparilla, or 
any other of your wretched temperance 
drinks, to fill you up and I'll pay for it.” 

He settled himself in the shade, and 
presently Sol returned bearing a sand- 
wich and a bottle of sarsaparilla. He was 
going around the building, when Sigur, 
desiring to amuse himself, called ont: 
‘* Come back here and talk toa fellow.” 

‘* Directly, Boss.” 

As he delayed the Boss walked after 
him. Seated Turk-like on the platform, 
with the empty box for a table, Sol was 
asking a blessing. 

Some moments after he sauntered back 
to Sigur who accosted him with : ‘* Where 
did you learn all that nonsense?” 

Sol lounged down upon the sill of an 
open window as he replied: ‘‘1 learnt 
temperance at de Seminary, Boss.” 

**Oh, so you went to school.” 


** Yes, sah.” 

‘*H-m ; guess they didn’t teach any- 
thing but temperance. So you signed the 
pledge?” 


** Yes, sah. Here’s my card.” 

‘“‘What do you sign your name Solomon 
K. for ?” 

Sol put the card back in his pocket 
as he said, slowly: ‘‘Doan you think 
it's betta ?” 

‘*Perhaps. Whatelse did they teach 
you?” 

‘°Rithmetic, grammar, jog-er-phy.” 
Sol was evidently sleepy, the words came 
slowly. Dey tole me, Boss, dat you loses 
one day when you crosses de Pacific 
Ocean. You goes to sleep Chusday night 


an’ you wakesup Thursday mornin’, What. 


you ’spose comes of Wednesday, Boss?” 

But Sigur turned the subject. 

**Your voice sounds as if you could 
sing.” Sol was awake at once and on 
his feet. 

‘* Dey learned me a piece, an’ I’ll sing it 
fur you.” 

It seemed a waste of power to send 
those stirring notes out over the parched, 
empty highway and through the deserted 
station ; but it did Sol good and touched a 
rusty chord in the heart of the Boss, as he 
satin speechless wonder at the transfor- 
mation in his overseer. For what one 
year’s training did not and could not do 
with his daily conversation, it had done 
with the words of this one piece. 

With closed eyes, and but little stretch 
of imagination, you would have thought 
the ‘‘thousand dollar a year” basso of 
St. Mark’s stood before you; only St. 


Mark’s basso never poured out of his soul- 


for youas King Sol did for his one hearer, 
and his audience never quailed before the 
thunder of his power as Boss Sigur did 
when the words ‘‘ The sinner’s condemna- 
tion shall be written on the wall ” rolled out 
from the very bottom of Sol’s heart and 
boots and quivered in the scorching air. 

The Boss, with an effort to recover him- 
self, said lightly: ‘‘ Did your song bring 
down the house ?” 

**No, Boss.” Sol’s voice was very soft 
and his eyes moist; “‘but it brung me 
down.” 
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There was a little silence; then Sol said’ 
quietly: ‘Dey learned me some things, 
Boss, dat lies tooclose—he iaid his hand 
on his heart—to tell.” 

Sigur made no answer, and Sol walked 
away. Five minutes later he was fast 
asleep on a trunk truck, making as un- 
gainly a picture as you often see, and the 
Boss was endeavoring to settle his roiled- 
up conscience with beer. 

MADISON, CONN. 





FIVE LITTLE BROTHERS. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





FIVE little brothers set out together 
To journey the livelong day, 
In a curious carriage all made of leather 
They hurried away, away! 
One big brother, and three quite small, 
And one wee fellow, no size at all. 


The carriage was dark and none too roomy, 
And they could not move about. 
The five little brothers grew very gloomy, 
And the wee one began to pout, 
Till the biggest one whispered, ‘‘ What do 
ye say, 
Let’s leave the carriage and run away !” 


So out they scampered, the five together, 
And off and away they sped!— 
When somebody found that carriage of 
leather 
Oh my! how she shook her head. 
*T was her little boy’s shoe, as every one 
knows, 
And the five little brothers were five little 
toes, 
New YorK City. 
TWO BOYS AND THEIR HOLIDAY 
WEEK. 


BY W. WARREN BROWN. 





THE afternoon of the day before Christ- 
mas was half over, as a ruddy-faced coun- 
try boy turned the corner of Madison 
Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street. Walking 
‘slowly westward he looked rather anx- 
iously at the numbers over the doors of the 
handsome houses as he passed them. Mid- 
way between Madison and Fifth Avenues 
he stopped suddenly, and, pulling a letter 
from his pocket, glanced at it to make sure 
the figures he was looking for were before 
him. ‘“ Yes, this must be it,” be said to 
himself. ‘‘ And there’s George sitting by 
the window!” exclaimed Frank Moore 
aloud. 

The lad was making his first visit to the 
metropolis. His cousin, George Moore, 
had spent some time during the past sum- 
mer at Frank’s home among the Massa- 
chusetts hills. On his departure he had 
given the young New Englander a cordial 
invitation to visit him in New York dur- © 
ing the Christmas holidays; and here he 
was. 

That the city boy had seen him too, was 
evident by the sudden jump he made from 
the chair, followed by a rush for the hall 
door. Dashing down the front steps at a 
bound, he nearly wrung his cousin's hand 
off. It wasa pleasant meeting for both the 
boys, which each had looked forward to, 
while George’s plans were made for some 
excursions of an unusual nature about 
New York, which he knew would inter- 
est his visitor more than anything else. 
During George’s stay in the country, 
Frank, whose hobby was birds, had taught 
his cousin much about them, and George 
returned to the city almost as interest- 
ed in them as his teacher. George had 
found New York a grand field for inves- 
tigation in this direction, and had made 
such a study of it that he now felt confi- 
dent he could give Frank much pleasure, 
together with some big surprises thrown 
in. 

On first entering his cousin’s beautiful 
home the country lad felt awkward, 
everything was so different from what he 
was accustomed to; but his uncle and | 
aunt treated him so cordially, and the 
foymer asked so many questions about the 
old farm where he, too, had passed his 
childhood, that the boy forgot his sur- 
roundings and spent a happy Christmas 
Eve. 

At breakfast next morning the boys 
found a five dollar bill under each of their 
plates, as a present from Santa Claus. 
This completed their happiness. 

Breakfast over, George proposed a walk 
in Central Park. The city boy had an ob- 
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ject in view, as one of the sights he had 
to show was the collection of animals at 
Sixty fourth Street. He had said nothing 
about it beforehand. They reached the 
bear.’ den without Frank knowing where 
they vere. His astonishment and de- 
light were freely expressed. As they 
ascended the incline, arriving at a spot 
which overlooked the cage, Frank said, 
using his favorite phrase whenever he was 
excited, ‘‘ Jiminy! what whoppers they 
are.” 

The boys had left the house early, and 
were the only visitorsthere. The animals 
were ondhe stone floor below; but when 
they saw people above them, they began 
to climb slowly up the rocks, their small 
eyes intently watching the boys’ hands, in 
expectation of something being thrown to 
them, 

George had brought a big bag of pea- 
nuts with him, and the lads enjoyed 
watching how cleverly the shaggy brutes 
caught them in their open mouths, crush- 
ing the peanuts, shells and all. 

On leaving the bears they took the 
right-nand path for the elephants’ house. 


On their way they stopped to have a look , 


at some wolves, foxes and prairie dogs 
which were caged along the walk. The 
huge elephants chained by the hind leg, 
with their big heads in constant motion, 
proved a source of iaterest to them both. 
The sea lions and seals came next. After 
that, a good deal of time was spent with 
the lions and tigers. The hippopotamus 
swimming in his big tank interested 
Frank most of all, and he could hardly 
tear himself away when George said they 
must make for the monkey house before 
the Zoo became crowded. 

‘“* By ten o'clock that place will be full 
of people,” he explained ; ‘if we wait 
any longer, fellows our size can’t see over 
their heads nor get near enough to chuck 
peanuts in the cages ; and that’s the most 
fun of all.” 

They were intime. After watching the 
monkeys chase each other about. the cage 
and make their daring leaps from a crossbar 
toa rope suspended from overhead, catch- 
ingit with one hand and hanging there in 
the most unconcerned way, Frank said : 
‘* It just beats any gymnastics I have ever 
seen, and when I go back I am going to 
show the fellowsa new trick ortwo which 
the monkeys have taught me.” 

Adjoining the monkeys stood the aviary, 
containirg a small collection of song 
birds, parrots and cockatoos. A solemn- 
looking ravea and a noisy crow, who 
cawed loudly every moment or two, some 
white Java sparrows, an English jackdaw 
caged in company with a couple of 
Colorado magpies, amused the cousins. 
But the funniest sight they saw there was 
a fight between a mocking bird and a 
robin. The latter wanted to eat, but 
every time he approached the food dish 
the mocker made a vicious dart for him, 
which seemed to astonish Mr. Robin 
greatly. He would hop backwaru, first 
going away a little, but as the other fol- 
lowed he stood his ground and snapped 
his bill loudly in protest, which the mock- 
ing bird seemed to enjoy. 

As they Jeft the aviary Frank noticed a 
sign over the basement door of the old 
Armory which read : 

‘*Chico and Johanna. An Exhibition from 
.11 A.M. to 4 P.M.” 

‘* What sort of animals are those?” he 
asked. 

‘* Why, they are apes,” George replied ; 
**and we must take them in, sure. There 
has been a great deal said about them in 
the papers lately. They belong to Mr. 
Bailey, Mr. Barnum’s partner. You know 
he owns the whole of the ‘Greatest Show 

. on Earth’ now, since the old showman 
died. Not long ago there was quite a dis- 
cussion between him and Mr. Paul Du 
Chaillu as to what species they really be- 
longed to. Mr. Bailey said they were 
gorillas, while Mr. Du Chaillu was posi 
live they were chimpanzees. I haven't 
had a look at them yet; but I saw poor 
Mr. Crowley, who was kept here, and who 
died of consumption. Everybody knows 
he was a chimpanzee, not at all like those 
great stuffed gorillas in the Museum of 
Natural History. 1 think I can satisfy 
myself any way about them.” 

The big, manlike apes seemed to be very 
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popular, as there was a great crowd in 
front of the glass partition which ran 
across the large room a few feet in front 
of the two big cages where they were con- 
fined. It was some time before the boys 
could get a place at the rail which com- 
manded a view of the animals. 

‘*Look !” exclaimed Frank, with wide- 
open eyes; ‘“‘what tremendous fellows 
they are !” 

‘* And how like an old Ihishman Chico 
looks,” commented George. 

Both the apes were seated on the bare 
fiddr close to the bars, regarding their au- 
dience in an indifferent way. Suddenly a 
young man passed through a gate, 
guarded by a burly policeman, and bear- 
ing a tray of eatables for some official of 
the building to a small room to the left, 
but back of the male’s cage. His en- 
trance aroused Chico, who raised a pair of 
immensely long muscular arms, and, 
grasping the thick iron bars far above his 
head, he slowly pulled himself erect. The 
cousins had now the best look at him. 
The upper part of the body was suv much 
more weighty than the lower. that he 
looked out of proportion, while both the 
boys noticed how admirably the strong 
hands and feet would serve the beast to 
climb in bis native forest in far-off Africa. 
Chico, having satisfied his curiosity, re- 
sumed his old squatty position, and began 
a careful study of his humanlike hands, 
examining each nail separately. Present- 
ly he yawned, and the boys thought his 
mouth would never stop opening. When 
stretched to its fullest extent, there was 
room enough displayed to toss a large 
orange into it, while his teeth were enor- 
mous. Johanna was rather smaller and 
of a lighter color than her mate. As the 
boys started homeward, Frank said it was 
lucky that those big monkeys didn’t in- 
habit the United States, for if they did, 
you couldn’t get him to go nutting or bird 
hunting in.the woods any more. 

George walked by his side, evidently 
thinking very deeply on the subject. 
Suddenly he said, excitedly: ‘*Do you 
know, Frank, I think Mr. Bailey and Mr. 
Du Chaillu both right and wrong in what 
they said.” 

‘*How can that be?” asked his com- 
panion, whose curiosity was aroused. 

“Why, it’s like this; these apes we 
have just seen are too big for chimpan- 
zees and not so large nor heavy as the 
gorillas I told you of ; and I believe they 
are a new kind, or else a cross between 
the two.” 

The country boy allowed there might 
be something in his cousin’s reasoning. 

The foltowing afternoon the boys cross- 
ed the park and took the Sixth Avenue 
elevated road for down town, their objec- 
tive point being a big bird store that George 
had discovered in his wanderings about 
the city. As they entered the place their 
ears were saluted by a perfect uproar of 
harsh shrieks coming from the throats of 
numerous parrots of different varieties. 
Gaudy colored birds from South America, 
Mexico and Australia with the big gray 
parrots from Africa were all about. But 
the song birds from everywhere, which 
were here too, were of the greatest inter- 
est to the young bird fanciers, and these 
they examined with the closest attention. 
The Massachusetts boy thought he knew 
most of our native song birds, and he was 
familiar with nearly all that visited New 
England. 

Here were some strangers, however. 
The Virginia nightingale, with his crest 
and brilliant plumage ; the beautiful non- 
pareil, so full of various colors as to be 
sometimes called the painted finch; the 
mocking bird in his sober dress of gray 
and white were all new to him. The 
American birds were few compared with 
the foreign, tho, and Frank could not 
name them at all, but George could, as, in 
the last six months, he had been a fre- 
quent visitor to all the stores where birds 
were kept, and he had made it a point 
whenever he met with a new bird, to ask 
his name and learn as much about him 
from the dealer as possible. Now here 
was a chance to show Frank some of his 
knowledge. 

‘*That’s a skylark from England,” he 
said, showing his companion a brown 
bird about the size of our Baltimore oriole. 
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There is hardly any bird that can sing 
better. Look at his feet and notice how 
the hind claw extends out into a spur. 
This prevents his perching; but he can 
walk in the grass better than other birds, 
The small gray chap with a black patch 
on his head is a blackcap,and only inferior 
to the lark asa singer among European 
birds. He can imitate the nightingale so 
well as to fool some people.” 

-** What is the name of that large black 
and yellow bird with such a sharp bill?’ 
asked Frank. 

‘* That’s a South American tropical. He 
has a fine, loud whistle of hisown. Ina 
book, written hy a South American exile, 
who lived in New York, it said: ‘he 
brought with him from Chile a tropical 
that was so tame that he had the run of 
the whole house, and when his owner 
opened the front door the bird knew it, 
and would fly to his shoulder or head, 
le:ting his master walk about with him, 
showing all the signs of pleasure he could. 
But it was quite different when a person 
not an inmate of the house came in. The 
tropical would make savage darts at the 
stranger, generally aiming at the eyes. 
This was so dangerous that the pet had to 
be caged and only let out when alone with 
his owner,’ ” 

“IT wish I hada bird like tHat,” said 
Frank, drawing a long breath: ‘ what 
sport we could have with him.” 

An English blackbird, with his glossy 
coat and bright yellow bill, was greatly 
admired by them both. An Irish thrush, 
hanging near, seemed like an old friend 
in his resemblance to some of our own 
thrushes, the lads were so familiar with. 

‘* He is larger, tho,” said Frank, ‘‘ and 
not as handsome as our wood thrush. In 
his markings he comes nearer to the 
American hermit than any other of the 
numerous thrush family.” : 

The proprietor, who was acquainted 
with George, and had been listening to 
their talk, asked the lads if they would 
like to see some birds upstairs that had 
arrived lately. 

Of course they would, and the man 
showed them the way above. As they 
entered a medium-sized room they uttered 
exclamations of astonishment, for neither 
of them had ever seen so many birds to- 
gether as were before them. Arranged 
in orderly stacks, five feet high, and ex- 
tending four feet out from the wall, were 
hundreds of small wooden cages, each 
just large enough for its occupant. In 
the center of the place on the floor stood 
a bushel measure full of canary seed, 
which an attendant was dishing out to the 
birds io turn. 

The owner told the boys that they had 
to use extreme care with the food and 
water, as otherwise some bird would be 
overlooked. These will all be shipped to 
England and Germany on the next out- 
going steamers, they were told. Birds of 
a kind were kept together. There were 
in one lot three hundred of the beautiful 
little indigo birds which had arrived the 
day before from their branch store in New 
Orleans. These had been caught by the 
French bird catchers about that city and 
were in great demand in Europe, not only 
for the deap, rich blue of their plumage, 
but for their sweet song as well. 

Besides these, there were mocking birds, 
purple finches, bluebirds, dwarf parrots, 
Cuban and Mexican birds, together with 
a host of others. 

‘*Our house imported, last summer, ten 
thousand parrots, which we sold to the 
retail stores throughout the United States; 
and we have a man in Africa, another in 
Cuba and one in South America, buying 
birds and parrots for us now,” said the 
bird man. 3 

The cousins were much impressed with 
the magnitude of this business, and 
George, whose trade instincts were be- 
ginning to develop, remarked to Frank, 
when they left the store, that he thought 
the bird dealers must make lots of money. 

‘Yes, and have lots of trouble to do 
it, too; besides, you couldn’t hear yourself 
think where those noisy parrots were,” 
returned Frank, 

During the week George took his cousin 
to a good many of the retail bird stores 
scattered about New York, and they 
found a few rare birds in some of the 
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shops. Frank had been saving his pocket 
money for some time, and had ten dollars. 
This, with his uncle’s generous gift, made 
the boy feel rich, for he had never had so 
much money before, to spend as he liked, 
He now decided to add a couple of the 
foreign birds to his collection. It wasa 
difficult matter to do,as he coveted a 
number of the imported ones. After 
several consultations with George, he 
chose an English lark, whose long-sus- 
tained warble had captivated him, and a 
German blackbird. Unlike our black- 
birds, he is really a thrush who, besides 
having a rich song of his own, is capable 
of being taught tunes. 

Before Frank’s visit George had con- 
tented himself with looking at the birds 
in the store, but now the bird fever was 
strong upon him ; his purchases consisted 
of a mocking bird and a rose-breasted 
grosbeak. The last he was lucky enough 
to discover im a Second Avenue shop. 
This was a rare find, as he knew; so he 
valued him in proportion. 

Frank, at the same time, bought a cou- 
ple of roomy cages for his pets. He found 
he had spent four dollars for each of his 
imported birds and five for his cages, 
leaving him a balance of two dollars; 
this he invested in a pretty breastpin for 
his mother, and a handsome, serviceable 
pocket knife for his father. 

As Frank left the city, where such an 
enjoyable week had slipped away, he was 
so loaded down with his two big cages, 
carefully covered with paper so as not to 
scare his pets on the journey, and his va- 
lise, that he could not have got aboard 
the train without his cousin’s help. 

WILLIAMSBRIDGE, N. Y. 
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THE OLD SOLDIER. 


BY EMMA MAUDE PHELPS, 
+. 





THE Old Soldier is asparrow—a sparrow 
which Jimmy Jones, a newsboy, picked 
up in the street one cold, snowy winter 
night. 

Jimmy lives with his mother, a washer- 
woman, whose only child he is, 

He was so cold, so weary and so hungry 
that on first coming home he forgot all 
about the ‘‘ chippy ” which he had stowed 
away in one of his jacket pockets. Buta 
feeble peep from and a feeble fluttering 
in his pocket reminded him of his found- 
ling. The sparrow, removed from its hid- 
ing place, was the sorriest little bundle of 
wet and crumpled-up feathers one can 
imagine. One of its claws was frozen. 
It withered quite away in a few days, aud 
the sparrow was left with only cne leg to 
stand on. Then Jimmy named it the Old 
Soldier, after an old man whosells matches 
on the street corner opposite the house 
where Jimmy and his mother live. 

The Old Soldier, however, is very active 
and does not seem to miss its leg at all. 
It has grown very tame, and Jimmy has 
taught it one trick. He will lie down flat 
on the floor with a crumb of bread or a 
lump of sugar in his mouth and call tothe 
Old Soldier to come and get it. On that 
the sparrow will hop up on the toe of 
Jimmy’s boot and go hop, hopping up to 
his mouth where it will remove the bread 
or sugar, delicately, from between 
Jimmy’s lips and eat it. 

You never in your whole life saw a vainer 
bird than this same Old Soldier. Perched 
on a pincushion, before a looking-glass, 
it will stand and stand, gazing admiringly 
at itself for half an hour at a time. 

It eats salt and butter and meat and 
potatoes, but no fruit, disdaining even 
strawberries. 

The Old Soldier seems quite contented 
with its lot and has no longings for tbe 
society of other sparrows. 

One day last spring it hopped out on 
the windowsill, and stood there looking 
up at a pair of sparrows. which were 
building a nest in the ledge above ; but 
it soon hopped back into the room again, 
deciding, evidently, that family cares 
would be too onerous for a crippled vet- 
eran like him. 

Jimmy has made a rather pretty cage 
for his pet out of a soap box, a house 

with a red roof, achimney, and a door 
and windows. The house he painted yel- 
low, and looks upon it (and justly) as 4 
work of art. The Old Soldier, tho it hops 
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n at the door, has not as yet thought of 
looking out of the windows. Occasional 
ly, however, it is unceremonious enough 
to come flying out of one of the windows 
instead of hopping out of the door, as an 
Oid Soldier should. Jimmy and his 
mother are very fond of their pet, and 
would not exchange it for a bird of the 
rarest plumage and the sweetest song. 

New YorK C1ry. 





PEBBLES. 


‘THERE was something Irish about the 
“fake? Blarney stone exhibited at the 
World’s Fair. It was a sham rock.—Roch- 
ester Post Express. 


...“f Why is it the English stand for 
office instead of running for it ?”’ “ England 
isa very small country. I suppose there is 
standing room only.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


... Constance: “ By the way, Grandpa, 
what seeds are the most valuable for a 
florist to possess?” Grandpa (with a 
chuckle): ‘* Pro-seeds.”’ 


... Stuart: “‘O Grandma! what are the 
most common rations that are given to 
soldiers ?”” Grandma(without hesitation): 
‘ prepa-rations, of course. 


....Lucy: “ And you’re going to marry 
that rich old fellow? Do you realize what 
you’re doing ?”” Molly: *‘ Certainly, coining 
the seniorage.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


...“‘ls the mistress of the house in 2%’ 
inquired the peddler. ‘ No,” replied the 
tired-looking, timid woman who had gone 
to the kitchen door to answer the knock. 
“It’s her afternoon out.”—Chicago T'rib- 
une, 


....A correspondent writes from White 
Lake, N. Y.: 

Ed. “ Pebbles”: One might have an opinion 
as to what is the sum of one fortification and 
two twenty-fications, but, as a solemn parson, I 
think that in such mathematics there is no 
eighty-fication. . 


...“* Well, Mary, what did you think of 
the pictures at the Academy ?”’ ‘Oh, mum, 
there was a picture there called ‘Two Dogs 
after Landseer’; but I looked at it for 
nearly half an hour, and [ couldn’t see no 
Landseer.”—Spare Moments. 


...- Wing: “There seems to be more dis- 
position to enforce the excise laws.’? King: 
“Yes. In my neighborhood last Sunday 
the side doors were so carefully watched 
that the saloon keepers had to admit cus- 
tomers by the front door.”—Puck. 


-.+' Ma,” said a New York young 
woman, ‘‘ what do the letters P. P. C. stand 
for?” ‘*Where did you seethem?” “Oa 
the card Mr. Croker sent here some time 
ago.” ‘* Why—er—that—that stands for 
Private Palace Car.”— Washington Star. 


.-»-““Don’t ask me how I enjoyed the 
evening !”? exclaimed Miss Quickstep, an- 
grily pulling off her gloves, with tears of 
mortification in her eyes. *‘ I'll never gotoa 
reception with Mr. Peduncle again, Mamma 
—never! His handshake is six months be- 
hind the fashion.”—Chicago Tribune. 


--.-Commenting on the alleged lack of 
hospitality in England, a Parisian says 
that a Londoner whom he had been enter- 
taining and lionizing, observed, as he de- 
parted : ‘‘ Now, when you come to London 
be sure you call on me—don’t forget—and 


pe recommend you to a good hotel.””-—Tit- 
its, 


----“But, Papa,” wailed the young 
woman, ‘‘you can have no idea how he 
loves me. He is willing to die for me this 
very minute.” ‘* Well,” said the old man, 
Scratching his head thoughtfully, ‘I don’t 
know asI have any objection to that. I 


pos afraid he wanted to marry you.”—Tit- 
its, 


vee Remember, witness,” sharply ex- 
claimed the attorney for the defense, “ you 
are on oath!” “There ain’t no danger of 
my furgettin’ it,” replied the witness, sul- 
lenly. “I’m tellin’ the truth fur nothin’, 
when I could have made $4 by lyin’ fur your 
side of the case, an’ you know it.””—Chicayo 
Tribune. 
_vr1-Peddler: “Pve got some signs that 
Vn selling to storekeepers right along. 
Everybody buys’em. Here’s one, ‘If You 
Don’t See What You Want, Ask For it!” 
Country Storekeeper : “ Think I want to be 








For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. W. W, GARDNER, Springfield, Mass., says: 
‘| value it as an excellent preventative of indi- 


sestion, and a pleasant acidulated drink when 
Properly diluted with water, and sweetened.” 
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bothered with people askin’ fer things I 
ain’t got? Give me one readin’: “ Ef Yeh 
Don’t See What Yeh Want, Ask Fer Some- 
thing Else ! ’—Puck. “ 


-..-Gus de Smith: ‘What did you do 
with that letter that was on my table ?”’ 
Colored Valet: “I tuck it to de pos’ offis, 
sah, and put it inde hole.” ‘‘ Did you not 
see tha, there was no address on the envel- 
op?” “IT saw dar was no writin’ on de 
*velop, but I lowed yer did dat ar on pu’- 
pose, so I couldn’t tell who yer was writin’ 
to. I’s an eddicated niggah, I is.”—Texas 
Siftings. 


...- Buddie: “‘ Please, Grandma, I want 
to know a little more about them forty- 
fications.”” Grandma: “ Now, Buddie, don’t 
bother me again about that matter. It is 
very foolish.” Buddie: ‘‘I guess not, 
Grandma; for I saw in one of the morning 
papers that Mexico had just made a con- 
tract with Mark Twain for forty-fications. 
Isn’t thata great many, Grandma? What 
do you suppose they are going to do with so 
many as forty?” Grandma: “I can’t 
think, Buddie; but I have hee-an tell that 
they put gudgeons in some such places, 
and bad boys, too, when they are very 
naughty.” Buddie (with a long breath): 
“* Oh-h-h-h !”’ 





€DD KNOTS. 


LThese knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 





28.—TRANSPOSITION. 


When Primal Storm-cloud hovers now, 
With gath’ring blackness on his brow, 
And waves dash high o’er helm and prow, 
The dauntless sailor two 
No violence at Neptune’s hand— 
A captain bold is in command ; 
Scarce three he’d feel himself on land. 
The togsing stretch of blue 
He eyes with joy, and sings this song: 
“He need not fear who does no wrong, 
And he four well who’s brave and strong; 
Tho storms brew threateningly ; 
For only five, with fear-chained soul, 
Shakes aspen-like when billows roll, 
Or dreads the treacherous rocky shoal 
Out on an open sea.”’ 
MABEL P. 
29.—A BASKET OF FRUIT. 

{Example: Analyze a fruit which be- 
comes (1) part of the head on the removal 
of one-fourth, and find: (2) a summer 
vegetable ; (3) equal value ; (4) a period of 
time; (5) an interesting animal. Answer: 
Pear: 1, ear; 2, pea; 3, par; 4, era; 5, ape.] 

1. Analyze a fruit which becomes (1) a 
wild animal on the removal of two-fifths, 
and find : (2) an arrangement of wheels ; (3) 
a tatter; (4) a gentle blow. 

2. Analyze a fruit which becomes (1) a 
garden vegetable on the removal of two- 
fifths, and find: (2) a young fellow; (3) a 
pile; (4) a pain; (5) low-priced ; (6) a head- 
covering. 

8. Analyze a fruit which becomes (1) a 
delicious drink on the removal of one-third, 


and find: (2) a snare; (8) a part of the head ; 


(4) @ receptacle; (5) anxiety ; (6) a vehicle : 


(7) @ support; (8) a heap of stones; (9) a | 


drop of water; (10) a sticky substance. 
A. C. BANNING. 








For washing 
Dishes, 


there's 





like 
Pearline. 
Why don’t you begin the use 
of it in that way, if you’re one 
of the timid sisters who still 
think that Pearline “ eats the . 
clothes?”’ Then you can soak 
things in it for a year or two, 
and test it in every way, until 
you become convinced that 
Pearline can’t do any harm. 
But it won’t eat your dishes, 
that’s sure. It won’t clog up 
the sink pipes, either, as soap 
does. And that cloudy effect 
that you’ve probably noticed 
on cut glass and china when 
it’s washed with soap—that 
won't be there if you wash it 


with Pearline. 
Beware of imitations. 412 JAMES PYLE, N.Y- 


INDEPENDENT. 


30.—CURTAILMENT. 


One is the two where gold is found ; 
By rushing torrent, river bed, 

Some precious spot of gravelly ground 
Is seen and coveted. 


Is coveted and then possessed ; 
Is made its precious store to yield ; 
And he who owns it kaows no rest 
Till treasure is revealed. 
BITTER SWEET. 
31.—CHARADE. 
‘A relative’ I join with ‘“‘ mind,” 
And in one word condensed ; 
Iam much pleised with what I find, 
It gives me ‘‘ common sense.”’ 
J. M. 

32.—SYNCOPATED TRANSPOSITION. 

As I walked and two a paper, he had spied 
me from afar 

From the crimson curtained alcove of the 
little dim bazaar ; 

“And a smile soft and seductive lit his lean, 
swarth, turbaned face. 

‘Just five three,” he murmured, slowly, 
holding up a tall bronze vase; 

But I would not let him one me, and was 
moving on again, 

When a lamp, shaped like a lotus flower, of 
tinted porcelain, 

He extended : ‘Only two three.” And alas! 
this time in vain 

Prudence whispered me a warning ; she for 
once shall be defied ; 

I must have that little beauty. But ah me! 
when quite inside 

Laces, jewels, shawls and carpets, silks and 
rich embroideries 

Swift that wily Oriental piled before my 
dazzled eyes ; 

And with subtle fives he kept me when I’d 
fain have reached the door, 

Till at last, with conscience weighted and a 
greatly lightened fowr, 

I was pondering on my way home how I'd 
ever find a six ; 

In my rather crowded lodgings for these 
pretty, useless tricks. 

And alas (so Até scores seven for the fool- 
ish things we do) ! 

Not that Bengalese rogue only, but I’ve 
‘paid the piper” too. 








Beecham’s puis are or 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 


d-ugstores,or write B.I*.Allen 





nothing — 





So .*46s Canal St., New York. 














Model 35 


COLUMBIA. 


Price, $125. 


A wheel designed for the special use 
of lady riders only, and equipped more 
fully and satisfactorily in point of 
guards, etc., than any other of its class. 
While in this particular it is brought 
to the standard of the splendid Colum- 
bia Model 36, it can be stripped to 
correspond with the lighter Model 34. 
The artistic and beautiful Columbia catalogue 
appeals to the good taste of every woman in the 
land. It is free at our agencies, or mailed for 
two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MEG. CO., 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Hartford. 














DEAFNESS 
And Head Noises Relieved by Using 


Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
New scientific invention, aap | 








| different in construction 


le; have no wire or string « 
tachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Louisville, Ky. 
"Mention this paper. 
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Since that piece of rash extravagance I’ve 
been in sorest straits ; 
And where once I’d pounds and guineas 
now I count my wealth in eights. 
MABEL P. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, MARCH 29. 
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20.—1, Ling ; 2, dace; 3, carp; 4, dab; 5, 
bream; 6, tench; 7, loach; 8, smelt; 9, 
hake ; 10. gar. 

21.—1, Hypochondriac ; 2, superstition. 

22.—Repulsive. 

23.—Morel, more. 

24.—A bed. 

25.—‘*Honor and shame from no condi- 

tion rise; 
Act well vour part, there all the 
honor lies.” 
26.—1, Scup, cup; 2, mutter, utter. 
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MADAME PORTER'S. 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota violent remedy ; and 
very agreeable to the taste. 
SDCORSEEULLY used for 

ORE than 70 YEARS. 
RUCKEL & HENDEL. N. Y. 








BROWN'S 


FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 


mB (SOLD EVERYWHERE™ : 


cle a 3 
House 


Furnishing. 
Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 








Fine China and Glass, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


Sound Dises are invisible, and 
comfortable. Relieve more cases of 


















than all devicesin the world. H. A. 
Wales, tv» Ashland Block, Chicago. 








TRAVEL. 


$6 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car Rate for one double berth 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the * Phillips- 
Rock Island” car that leaves Boston every Tuesday. 

You go via Chicago and the *“*Great Rec+ 
Islapd Route” to Pueblo, D. & R. G.. and Kio 
Grande Western (scenic route), and Southern Pacific. 
Mr. Phillips has been in the tourist business fourteen 
years, and you will receive the very best of service. 

For that California trip you contemplate, address 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, %. Y. 
City; for reservation in the car, or for reservatien 
and rates of fare, apply to address, I, L. Loomtr, 
New England and Canadian Pass. Ageut, 
296 Washington St., Boston. 


A. B. FARNSWORTH, 
Gen’! Eastern Pass. Agt., 
239 Broadway, New York. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other | Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


 W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 










Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 


DIGESTED, 
Sold by Grocers ever everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 











Liebig COMPANY'S 


An invaluable product 
made from the finest 
beef the world produces. 


——Extract of Beef 











What is a Water Post? 


In the beautifully illustrated 
price lists and catalogues of the 
IMPROVED PALACE KING 
HOT WATER BOILER, you are 
told all about the Water Posts, 
and you are also made acquainted 
with the exceedingly important 
fact that the best form of boiler 
surface embodies two vital princi- 
ples: namely, vertical circulation 
and horizontal surface. You must 
do a great deal of thinking about 
the heating apparatus you are go- 
ing to put in your house, but the 
more you think, the more you 
will be impressed with the value 
of the IMPROVED PALACE 
KING HOT WATER BOILER, 
manufactured by RUSSEL 
WHEELER & SON, Utica, N. Y. 








Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve 
any prac tical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


THE TEXAS CATTLE BUSINESS. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 











A GENTLEMAN said to me the other day, 
as we were looking across the rolling 
prairies of Northern Texas, that the agricul: 
tural development of the State had pro- 
gresseqd more slowly than any other branch 
of theindustries. And then he went on to 
talk about railroad building, the growth of 
cities, of manufactures, of mining, of nav- 
igation, and of the many other matters that 
are helping to make a great empire of the 
Lone Star State. This man did not believe 
in agriculture, did not consider that it 
ranked among the really great industries, 
and his talk but showed how a man’s preju- 
dices may color his imagination. The con- 
versation came back to me a few days later, 
when I saw over a butcher’s shop in the 
city of Fort Worth an effectual answer to 
all bts arguments. This was a sign, embel- 
lished’ with two pictures ; one of the Texas 
steer as he was, the other as he is, or as he 
is rapidly becoming. 

The first represented a long-legged, long- 
horned and slim-bodied animal, principally 
hide, horns, hoof and tail, and bore the date 
of 1870. The other was the antithesis of 
this, a well-bred and well-fed Shorthorn of 
the most approved pattern, and was dated 
1893. 

The 1870 animal was the near approach 
to the end of a race which came remotely 
from Spain, through Mexico into Texas, 
and which had hardly changed its type for 

hundreds of years. He hadsimply survived 
so long because he was hardy, and there 
was nothing to compete with him. He 
may still be seen occasionally, browsing 
upon the cactus and mesquite of the Staked 
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Plains, and traces of his blood are more 
than discoverable, I am sorry to say, 
throughout all our great Southwestern 
cattle country. But with the advent of 
that sleek and comfortable looking fellow 
of 98 the reign of the Texas Ioonghorn began 
to wane, and the stock business to take on 
new features. 

With the decline of the old-time Texas 
steer the typical life of the Texas ranch 


- began to disappear, and the cowboy of ro- 


mance and the newspaper to fade from the 
public view. Bell spurs and buckskin suits 
became a thing of the past, and cow ponies 
and bronchos jumped themselves into ob- 
scurity. Boundless ranges, free grass and 
uncared-for herds gave place to leased lands, 
fenced pastures, and smaller and better 
herds of better blood. The Texas ranch- 
man, always a man of large affairs, has 
now become a man of keen business in- 
stincts; seeing that the universal trend is 
toward higher levels, he has introduced im- 
proved blood into his herds, so that now 
there are good grades of Shorthorn, Holstein 
and Hereford where less than two decades 
ago was only the nondescript. 

These changes were not effected all at 
once, nor are they wholly completed yet; 
but *‘development”’ is fairly at work along 
this line. Brain instead of muscle is being 
recognized asa requisite in the successful 
conduct of the business. Stock growers are 
finding that they must cater to the public 
taste, to the demands of the market, and 
the people have come to that point where 
they think there can be no good beef unless 
it be first bred good. 

It is quite to be expected that the stock 
farmer, who has so largely succeeded the 
ranchman, should grow better stock. It is 
in line with his smaller area, his fenced 
pastures and his well cultivated fields. But 
even upon the greatest of the ranches, 
where the cattle are numbered by the hun- 
dred thousand (for some such yet remain) 
the introduction of improved breeding stock 
increases every year. 

I have said there are yet some great 
ranches in Texas. One contains three mil- 
lion acres of land. It has asingle fence two 
hundred miles long, where the western 
boundary,of the ranch adjoins the Territory 
of New Mexico. This land was given toa 
syndicate in payment for the fine state 
house at Austin, and is a sample of the 
large way in which they do things in Texas. 
The State, having more land than ready 
cash, offered this to any one who would 
build their capital. Of course, Chicago 
took them up. Having the land, altho it 
was in the terrible desert of the Llano Es- 
tacado, the Chicago men set about utilizing 
it. They put down wells and reached water ; 
built great tanks and cisterns so thata sup- 
ply of the fluid could be stored against the 
day of need. Then they stocked it. Their 
herds now number one hundred and twenty 
thousand head. There are other large 
ranches, but few in desirable agricultural 
sections where the pastures remain an un- 
broken ‘bloek._ The farmer has found his 
way into them, aided(and hindered at the 
same time) by the somewhat peculiar land 
laws of the State. There has been a war- 
fare between the ranchman and the farmer 
—the ‘‘man with the hoe,” as he has been 
locally named. The ranchman, who held 
so long the undisputed possession of bound- 
less fertile pastures, knew that the coming 
of the farmer would be the end of free 
grass, and by fair means and foul he tried 
to keep him out. His coming meant 
fences, too, and they are costly. The farmer 
was spoken of contemptuously as the 
‘*nester,” and he usually made the name 
good by locating his “ nest”? in the richest 
spots in all the wide pastures. 

Under the Texas Jaws cattlemen can ac- 
quire great blocks of land ; but in inclosing 
them they often have to take in also the 

school sections, which are sprinkled plenti- 
fully over the State, and for which they 
have to pay rental. These school lands too 
must remain open to settlement, and when- 
ever they are wanted for purposes of agri- 
culture the cowman’s lease expires. The 
courageous farmer who locates on such an 
inclosed section is called a “‘nester,” and 
the ranchman’s sworn enemy. For his 
accommodation the latter must put in 
gates and open roadways. This is expen- 
sive, and cuts up his pasture. This has 
operated to make the settlement of certain 
counties much slower than it would other- 
wise have been. There is another matter 
that operates in the same way. The State 
lands are classed either as “ grazing ’’ or as 
“agricultural.” Of the former, one man 
may obtain seven sections. Of the latter, 
he can acquire but one section. Adroit 

lobbying at the Capital has resulted in 

having some of the finest agricultural land 
in the State condemned as “ grazing” and 
so given over to cattle when it would other- 





wise have been made into homesand farms. 
In the Texas Pan Handle some singular 
evidences of the operation of this law may 
be seen. On one side of the railway wheat- 
fields are almost continuous ; on the other 
side, on land of the same quality and value 
for agricultural purposes, wire fences pro- 
claim *‘ no thoroughfare.” 

It has been supposed by some that the 
breaking up of the great cattle ranches 
would mean fewer cattle to flood the mar- 
kets. Eastern farmers, who have found 
prices depressed to a point at which they 
could not profitably compete with the 
Western grower, have looked forward to 
this time as a turning point, where demand 
would begin again to overtake the supply. 
But the advent of the farmer means more 
cattle than ever before. The ranchman 
stocks his pastures at a rate not exceeding 
twenty acres to each head. The farmer, on 
his half or quarter section, grows culti- 
vated grasses, special fodder crops, grain 


_ and stover for winter feeding, and turns off 


more cattle than the ranchman did from 
the same area. I have not very recent 
figures at hand ; but in 1881 the receipts of 
Texas cattle at Chicago were about three 
hundred and fifty thousand head ; in 1885 
it was about five hundred thousand; in 
1889 nearly eight hundred thousand. Bar- 
ring bad years, when there has been a great 
loss of cattle from drought cr other causes, 
the increase in production has been stead- 
ily maintained, and will be so for many 
years tocome. The number of eattle kings 
diminishes yearly, and the herds are becom- 
ing smaller and more evenly distributed 
over the territory and among the popula- 
tion. But the same area in farms will 
steadily produce more cattle than it would 
under the old régime. 

The receipts of the Texas cattle at the 
great markets do not begin to show the 
real production. Very many Texas ranch- 
men are so situated that they are compelled 
te sell their cattle at one, two and three 
years old instead of holding and turning 
them off asa finished product. They may 
have overstocked their range, or have not 
the capital necessary to carry, them 
through. So during the early spring, in 
February and March, buyers from Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana and Dakota 
flock to the State and buy thousands of 
these young cattle for shipment to their 
own ranges. Another feature of the 
business is that of driving or shipping the 


-herds across into Indian Territory in the 


spring, where pastures are leased at an 
almost nominal rate, and the stock fed up 
into better condition there before being 
sbipped on to the markets of Chicago and 
St. Louis. 

While the bulk of range cattle are shipped 
directly from the pastures, there is also a 
large business done in feeding, by men who 
are not really cattle growers atall. These 
men buy cattle that are thin in flesh and 
put them in yards near the cities and adja- 
cent to cotton-seed oil mills, and feed them 
liberally for a few weeks on cotton-seed 
meal and hulls. Stock will fatten very 
rapidly on this one-time waste product of 
the cotton crop, and it contributes largely 
toward swelling the total revenues derived 
from the stock business. The combination 
of cotton growing and stock farming is one 
that has not met with very much favor 
from Southern farmers until recent years ; 
but now the cattle producers of Texas, at 
least, are realizing that the seed from her 
two million bales of cotton is a factor worth 
considering, as an aid toward the extension 
of the cattle industry. 

The “boom” in the range cattle busi- 
ness of Texas reached its culmination about 
1884. Until then, prices had been so good 
that even the loosest methods of manage- 
ment could be counted on to give some 
profit, while careful ranchmen gathered in 
fortunes with wonderful ease and rapidity. 
The decline in prices drove many men out 
of the business, and compelled better meth- 
ods on the part of all who remained in ; but 
except for temporary checks the produc- 
tion maintained a steady rate of increase. 
What the profits are to-day in the business 
cannot be easily calculated ; that they are 
yet satisfactory may be guessed from the 
tenacity with which the ranchmen resist 
any encroachment of their “rights.” But 
reckoning the profit per head, I am inclined 
to think the stock farmer is now faring 
rather better than the ranchman. 

A few figures may helpthe reader to form 
some idea of the immensity of this industry. 
There is no means by which we can accu- 
rately calculate the number of young cattle 
driven from Texas and finished elsewhere 
before being sent to market; but it is 

claimed that these have averaged from 
three hundred thousand to five hundred 
thousand per annum for the past twenty- 
five years. Yet the census showed the num- 
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ber in the State in 1891, notwithstanding 
this immense drain, to be seven million 
head. Exclusive of milch cows, there were 
then thirty-seven million cattle in the en- 
tire country. Texas possessed nearly one- 
fifth of the whole number. It may also bee 
interesting to note that this single State 
has more than all the other range States 
combined; that. is, more than Colorado, 
New Mexico, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ari- 
zona and Arkansas. From this it may 
easily be seen that the supply of Texas cat- 
tle will remain for a long time the greatest 
single factor in determining the ratio of 
supply to demand, and so in determining 
the prices that growers throughout the 
country will obtain for their own stock, 
FRANKLIN, O 


se 


SOME DAIRY EXPERIMENTS. 
BY CHARLES S, PLUMB. 





THE importance of the dairy business is 
great, and in 1893 it was estimated that our 
dairy products had a valuation of over 
$800,000,000. Altho requiring much careful 
attention, it is one of the most remunera- 
tive branches of farming. Noclassof farm- 
ers has more ready money, or generally is 
more prosperous than dairy farmers. One 
of the factors which have played an im- 
portant part in the economy of dairying is 
the Agricultural Experiment Station. It 
has been recognized for a long time that 
many of the problems associated with the 
dairy business must be solved, and a few of 
our experiment stations have been at work 
studying these. As a result, some experi- 
ments have been conducted which are of 
more than local interest and benefit, and I 
shall discuss some of these in a brief man- 
ner. 

The two greatest losses in the dairy occur 
in the butter left in the skim milk, because 
it is not well skimmed, and in the butter 
left in the churn, because the cream is not 
well churned. Ifa cow has four pounds of 
butter in 100 pounds of her milk, and one 
pound is left in the skim milk and butter- 
milk, it is clear that thereis an unnecessary 
loss of one pound of butter, or 25 per 
cent. of the entire butter of the milk. 
If a cow gives 5,000 pounds of milk in a year, 
this is equal to a total loss of 50 pounds 
of butter a year, which, at 20 cents per 
pound, amounts to $10, which is a consider- 
able item. 

This butter can be saved from the skim 
milk almost entirely, if the milk is run 
through a separator; but as few farmers 
own a hand separator or send their milk to 
one, the large majority of dairymen skim 
their milk after the cream has risen. 

There are vari>us kinds of cans and pans 
for setting milk in, a common form of 
which is a shallow pan, about 314 inches 
deep, holding 8 to 11 quarts. There are 
other forms, the most popular of which is a 
deep can, 8 inches in diameter and 20 inches 
deep, which may be set in water, and so 
kept cool. 

There are several forms of deep cans used, 
all of which are to be surrounded with 
water when the milk is setting. In some 
cases the milk is skimmed on the surface 
with a hand skimmer, and in other cases 
the milk is drawn from below, and the 
cream thus separated from it. These two 
styles of skimming are so common that I 
experimented in our diary at Purdue on 


SURFACE Versus BOTTOM CREAMING OF MILK 
SET IN DEEP CANS, 


Both cans were deep and round, and dif- 
fered in a general way scarcely any at all, 
only one was skimmed at the top, and the 
skim milk was drawn off from the other 
from below. Two thousand one hundred 
and eight pounds of milk were used in this 
experiment, which extended over 22 days. 
The fat was determined in the milk when 
set, and in the skim milk after skimming. 

At the end of 22 days the skim milk 
which was from the cans skimmed from be- 
low, contained .27 per cent. of fat, while 
that skimmed above contained .50 per cent. 
fat, a difference of nearly 100 per cent. The 
skimming of the lot where the milk was 
drawn off from below was unusually satis- 
factory, for .27 per cent. fat is a low per- 
centage where the fat is removed by the 
gravity system of setting. 


INFLUENCE OF DILUTION UPON CREAMING 
MILK. 

Here and there one hears of people who 
believe that they can secure the cream 
more completely from the milk if they di- 
lute the milk upon setting. At a meetin 
of the Indiana State Dairy Association, in 
1893, this subject was discussed, and con- 
siderable interest shown in it, To secure 
information on this subject a quantity of 
milk was divided into three lots. Lotl 
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was diluted with 50 per cent. its weight of 
cold water, Lot II with 50 per cent. of warm 
water, and Lot III was. not diluted at all. 
The milk was set away in the same style of 
can in a Cooley creamer, and submitted to 
the same conditions, Thetemperature of 
the cold water used was 46.1° F., of the 
warm water 927° F., and the water in 
which the cans were placed had a tempera- 
ture of 45.7° F. 

The amount .* fat in the new milk and 
skim milk -was determined. The fat in the’ 
skim milk was greatest where cold water 
was used to dilute with, there being .36 per 
cent.; the amount was next highest in the 
skim milk in Lot-1I, which contained .27 
per cent. ; while the milk which had not 
been diluted contained only .20 per cent. 
fat, which was a splendid showing in favor 
of not dilnting milk to. get the most fat 
from it. 

THE ACIDITY OF THE CREAM AT CHURNING. 

There is much lack of uniformity in the ' 
ripeness of the eream which we churn 
Butter made from sweet cream is not so 
salable as that made from ripened cream, 
as it lacks the quality or flavor peculiar to 
acid cream butter. But to secure the best 
results it is essential to churn when the 
cream is at the right degree of acidity, for 
thereby two results are secured: 1, the 
butter has its best flavor, and 2—what is of 
the greatest importance—the fat separates 
most completely from the buttermilk when 
the cream is churned at just the right 
stage. 

The Iowa Experiment Station has been 
studying the question of the proper degree 
of acidity of cream in churning. They, 
found that the efficacy of churning depend- 
ed upon “ the temperature of cream at the 
time of churning, the amount of cream in 
the churn, and the condition of the cream 
as regards ripeness.” .The first two condi- 
tions could be easily regulated, but not so 
with the third. However, it was found 
that with the use of two chemicals the 
relative acidity of the cream could be de- 
termined, so that it might be churned at 
practically the same condition, if tested 
properly. The amount of acidity of the 
cream is measured by the use of an alkali, 
in convection with a sensitive color su> 
stance, termed an “indicator.” Many ex- 
periments were conducted, with the cream 
at different stages of acidity and tempera- 
ture. The degree of acidity of the cream 
churned ranged from 30 to 48. From 30 to 
31 the loss of fat in buttermilk ranged from 
.10 to .40 per cent ; from 32 to 34 it ranged 
from that free of fat to .20 per cent. fat: 
from 34 to 36 from 0 to.20 per cent. fat, altho 
in every churning but three of nine there 
was no loss of fatin the buttermilk. Uni 
formly the best results were secured from 
churning where the acidity ranged from 36 
to 40. Of 24 churnings between these fig- 
ures, 13 showed no loss in the buttermilk, 
and four showed a loss of less than .02 per 
cent. Nearly all of this churning was done 
atu temperature lower than 58° F. Such 
experiments as these resultin a higher 
degree of dairying, which means a saving of 
many doilars to either the private butter 
maker or the creamery. 

THE TESTING OF THE QUALITY OF MILK. 

One of the greatest discoveries made, of 
recent years, in an agricultural way, is the 
Babcock method for determining the fat in 
milk, the invention of Dr. S. M. Babcock, of 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station. Until 
quite recently it has not beeu practical to 
determine accurately the richness of milk, 
unless analyzed by complicated chemical 
methods. Numerous persons have experi- 
mented to discover a practical method by 
which the farmer might determine the 
amount of fat in his milk, and finally Dr. 
Babcock brought out his simple method. 
A quantity of milk is taken, and to it is 
added an equal amount of sulphuric acid. 
The acid destroys the cheesy matter and 
sugar in the milk, but does not injure the 
fat, which is set free. The bottle is then 
placed in a machine and revolved very rap- 





mee for five or six minutes, which results 
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in the fat being thrown to the onter surface 
of the liquid in the bottle. The bottle has 
along neck, which is marked off so that 
one can measure the fat against the marks. 
Some hot water is poured into the bottle 
until it is filled up to about the top neck 
mark, when the botile is placed again in 
the machine and revolved rapidly for a 
minute or two, when the fat will be found 
tightly packed in the neck, where the per 
cent. can be read. 

The Babcock machine enables the cream- 
ery to buy milk for its real value, and is an 
invaluable aid to the farmer to assist in 
determining how much butter each of his 
cows will make per day, week or year, and 
whether they are fed at a loss or profit. The 
Bahcock machine is the best assistant in 
the world in the development of a dairy 
herd, andits value cannot be overestimated. 
Its invention was an experiment which has 
been crowned with the fullest success. 


These several experiments carry lessons 
of value to the dairyman who will heed 
them. The successful dairyman keeps 
posted in his business. He reads, studies, 
thinks. Once in a while an experiment con- 
cerning some dairy problem is published 
by one of the stations that is worth dollars 
to the one who will use it. The present ad- 
vance in the dairy industry is largely due 
to the interest investigators are taking in 
the economy of dairying. 


PURDUE UNIV RSITY, AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, LAFAYETTE, IND. 





AN OLD SEWING MACHINE. 


BY ANNA LYMAN, 





BLESSED is the plant lover that can count 
among her possessions an old sewing ma- 
chine. Mine was gathering dust and cob- 
webs in the garret, when the happy thought 
suggested itself to make it into a plant 
staud. The top works and large wheel 
underneath were soon taken away, and here 
was a strong, pretty-looking table on iron 
legs with casters, the last being invaluable 
on zero nights to wheel my establishment 
nearer the stove. A box was made, six 
inches high aud somewhat larger than the 


stand. This was half filled with sand. 
Here | learned a florist’s secret. You notice 
they put their pots on sand or soft earth 
and not on a dry shelf or table, as we ama- 
teurs generally do. So my geraniums and 
other plants were put down on the sand, 
and the air was kept moist, as plants like 
to have it. Tradescantia was stuck in 
around the pots, making a shaded carpet, 
The old-fashioned green Wandering Jew 
has gone out, and lovely c»lored — 
tuke its place—striped, silvered, pink 
white, gray, bright as flowers. My stand 
was a grand success all winter, and I hope 
to get hold of another old sewing machine 
to make a fernery for my north window. 
In the summer it will be moved to the 
piazza, and Ican havea geranium in bloom, 
or some otber pot plant, and it will be a 
rand place for the chrysanthemums later. 
ft I want stands or vases for my plants, I 
am pretty sure to find some discarded thing 
in garret or cellar that answers the purpose. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Watch your Weight 


A If you are losing flesh your 
system is drawing on your 
latent strength. Something 
is wrong. Take 


Scott’s 
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to give your system its need- 
ed strength and restore your 
healthy weight. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it. 
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For Rheumatism 
sciatica, 
rheumatic gout, 
neuralgia, dropsy, and 
white swelling, 
use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, will cure you 








Trees «« Shrubs 
Parsons & Sons Co. 
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Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Was been a never-failing family remedy {o 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SOR4 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA; 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY,. PAIN IR 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains né 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
sightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM, HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, March 29th, 1894.) 

TEA.—The general demand for teas is limited, 
and there are large offerings every Wednesday 
at auction. The tone is generally easy on all 
grades. Amoy is 11@l6c.; Fuchau, 12@380c.;: 
Formosa, 15@40c. ; = Japans, 9@19c., and new, 
17@20e. 

COFFEE.—Brazil grades are unsatisfactory, 
and there is very little vigor in the cash or spec- 
ulative demand. Mild grades are also weak and 
in little demand. Java is quoted at 21@30c.; 
Mocha, 238@24c. ; Maracaibo, 18@22c.; Laguayra, 
19@22%c., and Brazil, 174@18léc. 

SUGAR.—Prices for refined sugar is the same 
as before, and market steady. Buyers only buy 
to meet current wants, and no one invests be- 
yond this. The wholesale quotations place cut 
loaf and crushed at 413-16@5c.; granulated, 
41-16@444c.; powdered, 45-16@4c., and cubes, 
4c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—The market for 
dressed mutton is firmer and higher at 6@7\éc. 
per i); dressed lambs stronger at 7@8\éc., and 
country dressed spring lambs in demand at $2@ 
6 percarcass. City dressed native sides of beef 
are active at 544@7i<ec. per Ib, and Texas, 5@6c. 
Common to prime veals are $4.50@6.75 per 100 tb, 
and choice, $7. The market is steady for dressed 
hogs at 64@7c. 


PROVISIONS.—Toward the close the provi- 
sion market is a trifle higher. ‘The week’s 
transactions have been somewhat irregular, in 
sympathy with wheat; but for the last few days 
there has been considerable buying. Mess pork 
is $12.62}44@13 ; family, $1313.50, and short c'ear, 
$13@15.25. Market is firm for. beef, with family 
at $12@14; mess, $8, and éxtra India mess, 
$17@20. Beef hams are steady at $16@16.50 per 
bbl. Pickled bellies are in good demand at 6%@- 
7i4c. per tb; pickled shoulders, 5%c., and hams 
higher at 944@9%c. Lard is strong and active 
at $7.50@7.60 per 100 tb. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The advance in wheat 
toward the close has caused a good trade in 
flour, especially in spring patents and winter 
straights. Low grade flour is rather neglected. 
Spring patents, are $3.85@4.25 per bbl.; 


spring 
straigh!s, $2.85@3.55, and clears, $2.50@2.60; 
winter patents, $3.25@3.40; straights, $2,85@3, 


and clears, $2.75@280. Rye flour is steady at 
$2.70@2.90. Buckwheat flour is nominal. Corn- 
meal is steady, with Brandywine at {2.70, and 
Sagamore, $2.70. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The cold wave in the 
West early in the week caused a sharp advance 
in prices for wheat. Then they sagged back 
again on the reports that little damage was 
done to the crop, but another reaction has fol- 
lowed. Itis now evident that considerable dam- 
age has been done to the crop, and prices are 
going wi up Sg May wheat is quoted at 64c.; 

Yc., and No.1 Northern, 70c. 
Corn oes been strong throughout the week, and 
it has advanced in fe pa me with wheat. Ex- 
ports have increase a. and interior 
receipts gore fallen off. May corn is 43@43¥c. 
and No. 2cash corn, 46@47c. There is a strong 
market. in oats, and the activity is more pro- 
nounced by the steady rise in values. This is 
artly due to the reports that oats have also 
en injured by the cold wave. May oats are 
35@35}éc.; No. 2 cash oats, 3534c.; No. 2 white, 
394c., and track mixed, 36 B37! ic. Barley is 
firmly held, with No. 2 Milwaukee at 654@67c., 
and ungraded Western, 60@66c, Buck kwheat is 
nominal at 50c. in bond. and 65@70c. for State. 
Receipts of hay are liberal, with prices barely 
steady. Prime timothy is 85c.; No. 3 to No.1, 
6 + and clover mixed 60@65c. Long rye 
straw is easy at 5 
straw, 45@50c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—There is a big sur- 
lus of butter on the markets, and demand 
ardly absorbs current arrivals. The prices are 
very low, and there is considerable pressure to 
sell, Old butter is neglected, and new arriva!s 
are dull. State and Pennsylvania creamery, 
wee sell at 2lc.; Western extras, 21c.; firsts, 
., and seconds and thirds, 15@18c.; state 
dairy half-firkin tubs, 17@20c.; State "dairy, 
Welsh — 14@18c.; Western imitation cream- 
ery. R@ W estern dairy, 10@l4c., and fac- 
tory, i0alse. Old butter is dull at the follow- 
ing: State creamery, 12@l6c.; Western, 11@15c.; 
State dairy, 1@léc., and Western dair or 
factory, 10@12c. Cheese is in good demand for 
home and export trade, and prices firm. Large 
size full creams are 9@12c.: small size, 94@l3c.; 
choice part skims, 9@10c.; common to good, 3G 
7c., and full skims, 2@3c. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are steady and in 
light sup a a are $4@5 per bbl.; 
russets, $ and inferior, $303.50; Jerse 
cranberries a _ ©. at $7@7.50 per bbl.. and $ 
2.50 per ¢ crate. Indian River oranges are steady 

er b~x, and from other sections, $2@ 
3.25. Florida straw berries are 10@30c. per qi., 
and Charleston, 25@35c 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry are in 
ood demand at the close, altho the market has 
en weak. Arrivals are liberal and equal to 
the demand. Fowls are 1M4¢@l1lc.: chickens, 94% 
@10c.; old roosters, 7c.; ducks. 70c.@$1 per pair, 
and geese. 90c.@$1.25. ‘The market is steady for 
dressed poultry, and receipts are only moderate. 
Hen turkeys are llc. pert.: heavy toms,8c.; fow)s, 
104%@llici%.; Philadeiphia _ chickens, br-ilers, 
17c*: roasters, 11@lLic.; Philadelphia capons, 
12@lic.; Western, 12@lic. Frozen poultry meets 
fair demand, with No. 1 turkeys at i0@llc.; 
chickens and F nig 9@10c., ducks, 10@i2c., and 
geese, 9@10c. Fees are in large receipt and Very 
dull and low. ere is a little speculative de- 
bm ay Fancy Jerseys are 12@12 per 
State and Penns 
Southern, pet 
goose, 45@50c 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are a little ares but quiet. State are $1.0@ 
1.75; Jerseys, $1. OI. 62; Maine. seed, $2@2.60; 
new Havanas, ; new Bermudas. $8@9 ; sec- 
ond crop, $6@9; British magnums, $1. 80.42 per 
sack, and sweet potatoes, $23.50 per bbl. As- 
paragus is $5@6 per doz. for extra, and $2@4 for 
culls to fine. Southern beets are $3@4 per 100 
bunches; old cab 8, $1@5 per 100; old or. 
es 7% r bbl; cegplants, A pt per 

per bas t, vd & 
Snions. $20: $2@2.10 per crate. 


@65c.; short rye, 45c., and oat 


doz.; 
ge > llMée.; W estern, 114e.; 
duck eggs, 24@27c., and 
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Absolutely Pure. 


| 
! 

A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest | 
of all in leavenin —— —Latest United ' 
States Government Food Re | 
ROYAL BAKING Fownen Os tet 106 Wall St.. = | 


STEINWAY 


| 
DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. | 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
\nventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
Dailey, Montague &Co. 


Formerly of 6th Avenue and 16th Street. 


[)ecorators and Dealers 

in Modern Art Wall 
Papers, are now located 
in their New Store, 


23 West 42d Street, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLISH PERFUME, 
eee Crab- Apple 


Blossoms. 


Malus Coronaria.) 

Chief among the scents of the 
— = Crab-Apple Blos. 
Riahest some _— perfume of 

ual and fragrance.— 
Londm us «lon al, - 

It would not be possible to con- 
ceive of a more delicate and de- 
Hehttal i erfume than the Crab. 

Apple Blossoms, which is put 
up by The Crown Perfumery Co., of 
London. It has the aroma of spring 
in it, and one could use 1t tor a 
lifetime and never tire of it.—New 
York Observer. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY 00., 
177 New Bond St., London, _—‘Sold Everywhere. 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 
Are re up successfully by Decorators or Carpenters 
in all classes of buildings, old and new. Send for 
Circular. Many patterns made. 


HENRY 8. NORTHROP;30 Rose Street) New York. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 
<Se NEW YORK, 
ee 




























Ate Make the Most Reliable 
Trunks, Bags, 
if Dress Suit Cases, 
Hat Cases, 
For American and 
European Travel. 
Rreadway, below C oxtiandt St. 


Breadway, below 4th S 
Sixth Avenue, below ‘a iat St. 


DEAF!SS. #540, nurses. cunen 


enly by F. Hiscox, 353 B’way, N.Y. cpaltremediafait SE REE 


RemingtonBicycles. 
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Materials and workmanship 
are the best obtainable. 


Fitted with the world famous 
BARTLETT -CLINCHER 
and PALMER tires. 
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A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
ston, Mass. 
Send 5c. sta: fo I 
nv . mp for new 100-page 


YOUR HOUSE 


WILL BE BEAUTIFUL PAINTED WITH 


Averill Paint. 


IT IS THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
4 every package will be found the following guar- 
antee. 


WE GUARANTEE 
this paint will prove antietnaiers to the purchaser 
when applied gmoenting © directions. e do not 
mean a guarantee of satisfaction only when the paint 
is first applied—as any paint is satisfactory when first 
applied—but our guarantee embraces a sufficient time 
to properly test its merits. 
The following bo a a ey are extracts from a 
few of the many red letters we have received 
commending the quality of the AVERILL PAINT: 
“T like your paint the best. 1 tried it three years 
ago alongside of lead and oil, and to-day your Paint 
looks as bright as when put on.’ 

Jas. E. MILLER, Chester, Pa. 
“T furnished some Bs a here a number of years 
ago with peal Paint, 7 % are so well pleased 
they want it again.’ ALKER, Calidonia. 
“I painted with the pete’ 4d a poem ago, 
and it has stood so well I want to use i in. Ds me 
"> etc.” . R. ROYCE, yb | ark, N 
used your Paint on my house 17 years ago. ] 
liked it so well I would like to try it again. lease 
let me know the price as soon as ble. 

rs. E. COLE, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

“ Twenty years ago we painted our house with Av- 
erill Paint. The house has not been painted since, 
and I want to paint it with same kind of £ potas. 
Please serd me sample card of colors.” M. 
ForBes, Winchester, N. H 


Forty beautiful tints and shades. 








If not for Sale in your neighborhood send for Sam- 
ple Card ana particulars to 

THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 

116 HIGH ST., BOSTON 


32 BURLING SLIP, N. Y. 





BRICKS * —— SFACE POWDER 
tital Effect ‘Bont 4H yor 


Yel ow. 25c. Wood Box. Druggists, 

or by mail for 26 cts. in stamps. 

THEO. RICKSECKER, Perfumer 
56 Maiden Lane New York 








ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washingten Street. Besto 
4 aiden Lase, Now York. 
34 Washington Street. Chicag 
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Hay, Stock, F Fievator and 
CHICAGO BOALE CO. Gales Bo. So" Jemerson Bt Chicage, m. 
CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 

My wiren IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
$14. Bays car 3 drawer walnat or oak Im. 


High arm —— 
rk va for 10 Weares Eo 
‘Winder, Self Threading Cylia- 





T 
£0 





machine or latte fres 
wrof the Wor soar, 


or 
FREE ‘staicgue, testimonials and Gh Toys 
OXFORD MFG. GO. 542 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
A Practical, Every-day 











Cook Book 








ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide 
reputation. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. 


CREE aioe: 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 





: st. and 6th Ave..and Broadway and 424d St., 


‘ er This collection consists 
0 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT 


Chambers St. and College Place, also 57th 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for for approval. 
pee finest canned goa ied goods in the world. 


Hampers packed ed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for medicinal 
Purposes. .Write for price list. 


TTENTION is called to the 

recent importations of SY- 
PHER & CO., at 287 Sr. and 
Firrn AveE., N. Y., now being 





the choicest pieces of the Old 
Gobelin and other pieces of rare 
and antique Tapestries, fine Old 
Italian and French Brocades, Em- 
broideries, ete. The finest exam- 
ples of Old French Furniture of 
the best periods of Louis XIV., 
XV., XVI. Choice pieces in the 
Old Italian, Flemish, and English 
Carved Oak. A very fine as- 
sortment of Old English and 
other Solid Silver and Sheffield 
Plated Ware. Old Miniatures, 
Porcelains, and rare pieces of 
Bric-a-Brac. 


Warwick Cyeles. 








THE WHEELMAN’S 
FAVORITE. 











FEATURES FOR ’94. 


Wood Rims, 

Patent Adjustable 
Handle Bars. 

Dust-proof Bea r- 
ings, 

New Pattern 
Frame, 

Ease of Propul- 
sion. 


25= 


WARWICK Models 14, 16 and 18 are the 
strongest, lightest, and most graceful Ladies’ 
Wheels in the market. They are the fulfilled 
»suggestions of the best lady riders, and are 
LIBERALLY GUARANTEED. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE 





Weight of the 
Warwick Road 
Wheel for '94 with 
road tires, 








JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Weightless“Gem"Beds 


Piano and "Chairs 
yey 





H.Andrews&Co.""sease!” 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue. New York. 








Permanent and 
shurckee, halls, and stores. Send 


ay 
METAL 


attractive fer 





April 5, 1894, - 
PATENT PANELED METAL 


CEILINGS, 


Stamped Raised Panels. 
ARTISTIC AND DURABLE. 
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#4 lustrated Cat- 
alogue, and 

ace" state if 
Church, School, Seine: or Office 
Ceiling is wanted. 


Address 


A. NORTHROP & CO., 


18 South 23d St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDD cokx. © 4 


Branch Warehou 
87 John ae Sener York and 
19 Lake 
MAMUPACTUSERS OF 


sd hd tt 





Fi Iron our rbs, Yard 
+ ema Street Washers, 


‘WorksFeunded in 183:2 


Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
Sr vie astra Ini, 

nna, n 
and Centennial Exhibition 











HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 


5 chest Ah ech Se ch ce Se he de cece de ce ce Be 
EVERY TRAVELER WANTS 


A cosey, comfortable room, such as he 
can get at 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Ave., 4lst and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Centra! Depot, 


FOR $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


Convenient for sho; ping and theatres. Bag 
gage to and from am Central Depot free. 


CETTE TT (ARAB RRR RRS 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH 8T., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Ee Poe. DENIS bap been cn. 
handsome addition which 

bles its former capacity. 

latest improvements | = placed 3 
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U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 
The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and per- 
fectly scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and 
- ng ignant growths, without the use of a 
nife. 
We have never failed to effect a perma- 
mens cure where we have had a reasonable 
ortunity for treatment. 
escription of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and reference, free. Address 


DRE. W. E. BROWN & SON North Adams, Mass. 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
OUTING IN EUROPE. 


Attractive itinerary witb a thoroug 
Small number oom ducted , é ngbly pelos RUWARD 
FRANKLYN COLE, A.M. P. Box, 140, New York. 


TOURS TO EU ROPE. 
Send for Itineraries to Edwin Jenes, 442 Pu 
Brooklyn, N.Y. $320 upwards; all ex: tong ath 
June, July, FALL TOUR TO HOLY LAND. 
Pee eee 
Highest references requi rculars. 
THOMAS COOK 8 RON, 
New York, Philadelp! 


$6 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car Rate for one double berth 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the * Phillips- 
Rock Island” car that leaves Philadelphia every 
Wednesday, and alternates via Chicago and St. Louis 
each week. 

Route is over the B. & O. “* Great Rock Island 
Reute”’ to Pueblo, D. & R. G., and Rio Grande 
Western (scenic route), and Southern Pacific. Mr. 
Phillips has been in the tourist business fourtee! 
years, and you will receive the very best service. 
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EHEGREAT AMERICAN TEACOMPANY 





~ASSEREORER 


CEILINGS. 


G. P. A. * Rock Island Route ” 
CHICA 
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